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SESSIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS 

The  School  Year  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  divided  into  two 
Semesters,  each  including  the  equivalent  of  15  weeks  or  approximately  75 
class  days. 

The  First  Semester  opens  on  Thursday,  September  12,  1935,  and  closes 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Mid- Year  Examinations  on  Tuesday,  January  21, 
1936. 

The  Second  Semester  opens  on  Thursday,  January  23,  1936,  and  closes  at 
the  time  of  the  Annual  Commencement  on  Wednesday,  June  10,  1936. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  registered  for  classes  prior  to  the  opening  of 
each  Semester.  They  will  be  admitted  to  classes  at  other  times  only  after 
having  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean  and  the 
Heads  of  the  Departments  concerned. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  ordinary  holidays  which  are  granted  during 
the  course  of  the  School  Year : 

All  Saturdays ;  Holy  Days  of  Obligation :  November  1,  Feast  of  All 
Saints ;  December  8,  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  Ascension  Thurs- 
day ;  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations ;  October  12,  Columbus  Day ;  Novem- 
ber 11,  Armistice  Day;  Thanksgiving  Day;  February  22,  Washington's 
Birthday;  April  19,  Patriots'  Day;  May  30,  Memorial  Day. 

Special  holidays  are  occasionally  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  College.  These  are  usually  the  following :  holiday  in  honor  of 
the  President  of  the  College  on  his  Feast  Day;  holiday  to  mark  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Annual  Students'  Retreat;  holiday  to  mark  the  conclusion  of 
the  First  Semester  of  the  School  Year. 
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FIRST  SEMESTER 

1935 


Sept.  3  Tues.-Sept.  S  Wed. 

Sept.  5  Thurs.-Sept.  7  Sat. 

Sept.  6  Fri.-Sept.  11  Wed. 

Sept.  6  Fri-Sept.  12  Thurs. 


Condition  Examinations. 
Entrance  Examinations. 
Registration  of  new  students. 
Registration  for  upper  classes. 


Formal  opening  of  classes  for  Freshman  Class. 

Formal  opening  of  classes  for  Sophomore  Class. 

Formal  opening  of  classes  for  Junior  Class. 

Formal  opening  of  classes  for  Senior  Class. 

Annual  Retreat  begins. 

Annual   Retreat  closes. 

Holiday— Retreat  Holiday. 

Holiday — Feast  of  All   Saints. 

Marks  close  for  the  First  Quarter. 

Holiday — Armistice    Day. 

Holiday — Thanksgiving    Day. 

Competition   for    Prize   in   Oratory. 

Christmas   Vacation  begins  at  close  of  classes. 

1936 

2  Thurs.     Classes  resumed. 

10  Fri.  Marks   close  for   the    Second    Quarter. 

14  Tues.-Jan.  21  Tues.     Mid-Year  Examinations. 
22  Wed.        Holiday — Semester   Holiday. 


Sept.  12  Thurs. 
Sept.  13  Fri. 
Sept.  16  Mon. 
Sept.  17  Tues. 
Oct.    15  Tues. 
Oct.    17  Thurs. 
Oct.    18  Fri. 
Nov.     1  Fri. 
Nov.    8  Fri. 
Nov.  11  Mon. 
Nov.  28  Thurs. 
Dec.    19  Thurs. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
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Jan. 

23  Thurs, 

Mar. 

8  Sun. 

Mar. 

11  Wed. 

Mar. 

22  Sun. 

Mar. 

13  Fri. 

Apr. 

8  Wed. 

Apr. 

21  Tues. 

May 

IS  Fri. 

May 

18  Mon. 

May 

21  Thurs. 

May  27  Wed. 

June 

4  Thurs. 

June 

7  Sun. 

June 

8  Mon. 

June 

9  Tues. 

June 

10  Wed. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

1936 

Classes   resumed;   Second   Semester  begins. 
Prize  Debate;    Marquette  Debating  Society. 
Holiday — Rector's   Day. 
Prize  Debate;   Fulton   Debating   Society. 
Marks   close  for   the   Third   Quarter. 
Easter  recess  begins  at  close  of  classes. 
Easter  recess   ends ;   classes   resumed. 
Marks  close  for  the  Fourth  Quarter. 
Final  Examinations  begin. 
Holiday — Ascension  Day. 

Oral    Examinations    begin;    examinations    for   the    Senior 
Class. 
-June  6  Sat.     Entrance  Examinations. 

Competitive  Examinations   for   Scholarships. 
Baccalaureate  Exercises. 
Alumni  Day. 
Class   Day. 
Commencement  Exercises. 
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HISTORICAL   STATEMENT 

The  Jesuits  first  came  to  Boston  in  1847.  In  that  year  Bishop  Fitz- 
patrick  invited  them  to  make  a  foundation  there,  assigning  to  them  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  North  End,  in  the  hope  that  a  High 
School  and  College  would  be  set  up.  Scarcity  of  funds  and  fewness  of 
number  made  these  hopes  slow  of  realization. 

The  foundation  of  Boston  College  was  the  work  of  Father  John 
McElroy,  who  was  appointed  Superior  at  Boston,  a  truly  remarkable  man 
even  in  a  day  when  such  were  common.  After  several  attempts,  abandoned 
or  frustrated  by  others,  Father  McElroy  was  finally  able,  in  August,  1857, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  then  Mayor  of 
Boston  and  later  Governor  of  the  State,  to  purchase  the  plot  of  ground  on 
Harrison  Avenue  in  the  South  End,  where  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  now  stands. 

The  way  had  been  prepared  for  the  new  College  by  the  "Immaculate 
Conception  Sodality  Latin  School,"  which  was  opened  on  Hanover  Street 
on  September  12,  1858,  as  a  result  of  conflict  between  Catholic  students 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  School  Authorities,  terminating  in  the  cele- 
brated "Whall  Case."  According  to  most  records,  this  "Sodality  Latin 
School"  continued  its  sessions  until  the  fall  of  1861,  when  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  expected  opening  of  Boston  College  would  seem 
to  have  brought  it  to  an  end.  It  may  justly  be  considered  the  direct 
ancestor  of  Boston  College. 

The  College  buildings  were  completed  in  the  summer  of  1860,  and  the 
Church  was  opened  the  following  March.  As  the  development  of  Jesuit 
educational  work  in  other  cities  left  no  Professors  free  for  Boston,  the 
new  College  was  used  temporarily  as  a  Scholasticate  or  private  House 
of  Studies  for  American  Jesuits. 

Finally,  on  the  transfer  of  the  Jesuit  students  of  Theology  to  George- 
town University,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  and  the 
issuance  of  the  charter  to  Boston  College  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature,  under  date  of  March  31  of  the  same  year,  Boston  College 
and  Boston  College  High  School  at  last  were  able  to  open  their  doors. 
The  charter  empowered  the  College  to  grant  all  degrees  accustomed  to 
be  granted  by  Colleges  in  the  Commonwealth,  except  Medical  degrees. 

ACT  OF  INCORPORATION 

COMMONWEALTH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

In    the    Year   One   Thousand    Eight   Hundred    and    Sixty-Three 
AN   ACT   to   incorporate  the   Trustees   of   Boston    College 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and   by   the  authority   of   the   same  as  follows: 

Section  1.     John  McElroy,  Edward  H.  Welch,  John  Bapst,  James 
Clark,   and    Charles    H.    Stonestreet,    their   associates    and    successors, 
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are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Boston  College  in  Boston,  and  they  and  their  succes- 
sors and  such  as  shall  be  duly  elected  members  of  such  corporation 
shall  be  and  remain  a  body  corporate  by  that  name  forever;  and  for 
the  orderly  conducting  of  the  business  of  said  corporation,  the  said 
Trustees  shall  have  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  oc- 
casion may  require,  to  elect  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  of  said  corporation  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  and  to  declare  the  duties  and  tenures  of  their  respective 
offices,  and  also  to  remove  any  trustee  from  the  same  corporation,  when 
in  their  judgment  he  shall  be  rendered  incapable,  by  age  or  otherwise, 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  per- 
form the  same,  and  also  from  time  to  time  elect  new  members  of  the. 
said  corporation;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  number  of  members 
shall  never  be  greater  than  ten. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  determine  at  what  times  and  places  their  meetings  shall  be  holden 
and  the  manner  of  notifying  the  trustees  to  convene  at  such  meetings, 
and  also  from  time  to  time  elect  a  President  of  said  College,  and  such 
professors,  tutors,  instructors  and  other  officers  of  the  said  college  as 
they  shall  judge  most  for  the  interest  thereof,  and  to  determine  the 
duties,  salaries,  emoluments,  responsibilities  and  tenures  of  their  several 
offices ;  and  the  said  corporation  are  further  empowered  to  purchase  or 
erect  and  keep  in  repair,  such  houses  and  other  buildings  as  they  shall 
judge  necessary  for  the  said  college;  and  also  to  make  and  ordain,  as 
occasion  may  require,  reasonable  rules,  orders  and  bylaws  not  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  reasonable 
penalties  for  the  good  government  of  the  said  college,  and  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  own  body;  to  determine  and  regulate  the  course  of 
instruction  in  said  college,  and  confer  such  degrees  as  are  usually  con- 
ferred by  said  colleges  in  the  Commonwealth,  except  medical  degrees; 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  corporate  business  shall  be  transacted 
at  any  meeting  unless  one-half  at  least  of  all  the  trustees  are  present. 

Sec.  3.  Said  corporation  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may 
alter  or  renew  at  their  pleasure,  and  all  deeds  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
said  corporation,  and  signed  by  their  order,  shall,  when  made  in  their 
corporate  name,  be  considered  in  law  as  the  deeds  of  said  corporation; 
and  said  corporation  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  action,  real,  personal 
or  mixed,  and  may  prosecute  the  same  to  final  judgment  and  execution 
by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  College;  and  said  corpora- 
tion shall  be  capable  of  taking  and  holding  in  fee  simple  or  any  less 
estate  by  gift,  grant,  bequest,  devise  or  otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements 
or  other  estate,  real  or  personal,  provided  that  the  clear  annual  income 
of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  The  clear  rents  and  profits  of  all  estates,  real  and  personal, 
of  which  the  said  corporation  shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  endowments  of  said  college  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  most  effectually  promote  virtue  and  piety  and  learning  in  such 
of  the  languages  and  of  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  and  sciences  as 
shall  be  recommended  from  time  to  time  by  the  said  corporation,  they 
conforming  to  the  will  of  any  donor  in  the  application  of  any  estate 
which  may  be  given,  devised,  or  bequeathed  for  any  particular  object 
connected  with  the  college. 

Sec.  5.  No  student  in  said  college  shall  be  refused  admission  to  or 
denied  any  of  the  privileges,  honors,  or  degrees  of  said  college  on  ac- 
count of  the  religious  opinion  he  may  entertain. 

Sec.  6.     The  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  may  grant  any  fur- 
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ther  powers  to,  or  alter,  limit,  annul,  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers 
vested  by  this  act  in  the  said  corporation,  as  shall  be  found  necessary 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  said  college  and  more  especially  may 
appoint  overseers  or  visitors  of  the  same  college,  with  all  necessary 
powers  for  the  better  aid,  preservation  and  government  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  The  granting  of  this  Charter  shall  never  be  considered  as 
any  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  that  pecuniary  aid  shall 
hereafter  be  granted  to  the  College. 

House  of  Representatives,  March  31,  1863. 
Passed  to  be  enacted,  Alex  H.  Bullock,  Speaker. 

In  Senate,  March  31,  1863. 
Passed  to  be  enacted,  I.  E.  Field,  President. 
April  1st,  1863. 

Approved.  John  A.  Andrew, 

Governor. 


An  amendment  to  the  Charter,  passed  on  April  1,  1908,  at  the  time  when 
the  transfer  of  the  College  to  its  new  location  in  Newton  was  being  planned, 
changed  the  legal  name  of  the  Corporation,  granted  the  power  to  confer 
Medical  Degrees,  and  removed  the  limitation  as  to  endowment  contained 
in  the  original  document. 

AN  ACT 

TO    AMEND    THE    CHARTER    OF    THE    TRUSTEES    OF    THE    BOSTON 
COLLEGE  IN  BOSTON 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  corporate  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  College 
in  Boston,  incorporated  by  the  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  is  hereby 
changed  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  College. 

Sec.  2.  Said  corporation  may  grant  medical  degrees  to  students 
properly  accredited  and  recommended  by  its  faculty ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  course  of  instruction  furnished  by  the  corporation  for 
candidates  for  such  degrees  shall  occupy  not  less  than  three  years. 

Sec.  3.  Section  three  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  "provided  that  the  clear 
annual  income  of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  thirty  thousands  dollars," 
in  the  last  two  lines  of  said  section. 

Sec.  4.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Eben   S.  Draper, 

Acting  Governor. 
Approved  April  1st,  1908. 


The  College  opened  on  September  5,  1864,  with  Rev.  John  Bapst,  S.J., 
as  its  first  President,  and  Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.J.,  as  Prefect  of  Studies 
or  Dean.  Only  twenty-two  students  presented  themselves  for  enrollment. 
The  next  year  there  was  a  larger  influx ;  yet  the  growth  on  the  whole  was 
slow.  For  twelve  years,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  numbers,  no  Professor 
of  Philosophy  was  provided;  after  Rhetoric  class,  or  Sophomore  Year  as 
it  would  be  called  now,  the  students  completed  their  course  elsewhere,  some 
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at  Holy  Cross  College,  some  at  Georgetown  University.  In  1876  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  was  added  to  the  Faculty,  and  a  Senior  Year,  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  that  study,  was  added  to  the  course.  In  1877,  the  first 
graduating  class  left  the  school,  twelve  receiving  the  A.B.,  and  one  an  A.M. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  if  the  growth  was  slow,  it  was  sure. 
Each  of  the  succeeding  Presidents  saw  an  increase  in  numbers ;  and  each 
left  an  impress  for  good  on  the  developing  institution.  Boston  College 
throughout  its  whole  career  has  been  guided  by  a  succession  of  men  who 
united  in  a  rare  degree  great  intellectual  gifts  and  scholarly  attainments 
with  a  breadth  of  view  and  worldly  wisdom  which  spell  success ;  and  all 
of  them,  ably  supported  by  faculties  composed  of  men  no  whit  inferior  to 
their  chiefs  in  ability,  learning  or  loyalty,  were  slowly  but  surely  lifting  the 
College  into  eminence,  steadily  laying  the  foundations  of  a  greater  Boston 
College  and  winning  for  it  a  wide-spread  recognition  even  in  the  days  of 
its  lowly  beginnings. 

On  January  6,  1907,  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.J.,  who  may  justly  be 
considered  the  second  founder  of  Boston  College,  was  appointed  President. 
To  Father  Gasson  is  due  a  special  tribute  for  the  genius  and  vision  which 
enabled  him  to  conceive  the  new  and  greater  Boston  College  as  a  tre- 
mendous and  glorious  dream,  and  for  his  persistent  and  unwavering  cour- 
age, his  energy,  patience  and  unfaltering  faith  in  bringing  this  beautiful 
ideal  out  of  the  misty  realm  of  dreams  and  starting  it  toward  its  fulfillment. 

The  first  step  was  the  purchase,  on  December  18,  1907,  of  a  new  site, 
the  present  location  of  the  College,  a  beautiful  plot  of  ground  in  the  City 
of  Newton,  lying  along  the  Boston  boundary,  between  the  extensions  of 
those  two  beautiful  arteries,  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  Beacon  Street, 
and  overlooking  the  twin  lakes  which  lie  beneath  its  heights.  The  site  is 
unrivalled  the  country  over  for  its  picturesque  beauty  and  an  environment 
peculiarly  suited  to  collegiate  and  classic  ideals. 

To  erect  buildings  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  the  new  site,  a  plan 
was  accepted  calling  for  a  development  of  some  twenty  buildings  of  stone 
construction,  adhering  strictly  to  the  architectural  requirements  of  English 
Collegiate  Gothic  design.  On  March  28,  1913,  as  the  first  building  was 
completed,  the  new  College  was  informally  opened  by  the  Senior  Class, 
which  held  its  sessions  there  until  Commencement;  thus  the  class  of  1913 
was  the  first  to  be  graduated  from  the  new  Boston  College.  On  June  15  of 
that  year  the  College  was  formally  dedicated  and  blessed  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  G.  Anderson,  D.D.,  the  date  marking,  as  if  by  a  singular  Provi- 
dence of  God,  the  close  of  the  College's  first  fifty  years  of  legal  existence. 
The  following  September  the  separation  of  College  from  High  School  was 
effected  by  the  transfer  of  all  the  College  classes  to  University  Heights. 

Since  January,  1914,  when  Father  Gasson,  having  inaugurated  the  new 
era  for  the  College,  was  succeeded  by  Father  Charles  W.  Lyons,  the  College 
has  grown  and  developed  at  a  rate  which  would  have  seemed  fabulous 
in  the  old  days.  Each  of  the  succeeding  Presidents,  Father  Lyons,  Father 
William  Devlin  and  Father  James  H.  Dolan,  supervised  the  construction 
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of  an  additional  building,  and  now  four  beautiful  structures  form  the  College 
group  which  rises  on  terraces  bordering  the  lakes,  and  for  outstanding 
strength  and  graceful  beauty  call  forth  worldwide  admiration.  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  the  Faculty  Residence,  was  completed  on  January  6,  1917 ;  classes 
were  first  held  in  the  Science  Building  in  September,  1924;  and  in  June, 

1928,  the  Library  Building  was  dedicated. 

Besides  the  original  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston  College  has 
expanded  to  include  several  other  departments.  An  Extension  School  begun 
in  the  administration  of  Father  Lyons,  and  enlarged  by  a  Summer  School 
established  under  Father  Devlin  for  the  Catholic  Sisterhoods  engaged  in 
teaching,  has  developed  into  two  complete  schools,  an  Extension  School 
and  a  Graduate  School  with  a  large  enrollment  of  Religious  and  Lay  stu- 
dents. This  development  was  completed  in  1926.  In  1927  the  two  private 
Houses  of  Study  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  for  the  training  of  its 
own  members,  at  Shadowbrook  in  West  Stockbridge,  and  at  Weston  College 
in  Weston,  were  affiliated  to  Boston  College  and  the  courses  in  those  insti- 
tutions approved  for  recognition  towards  academic  degrees.     In  September, 

1929,  while  Father  Dolan  was  President,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Rev. 
John  B.  Creeden,  S.J.,  the  College  opened  its  School  of  Law  at  the  down- 
town center  on  Beacon  Street  in  Boston;  and  at  the  same  time  classes 
were  begun  in  the  Junior  College,  whose  evening  sessions  afforded  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  students  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  ordinary 
college  courses. 

All  these  steps  mark  a  steady  progress  of  expansion  from  the  little 
"Immaculate  Conception  Sodality  Latin  School"  in  the  Jesuit  parish  of 
St.  Mary's  of  eighty  years  ago  and  give  assurance  of  continued  development 
in  the  future. 


AFFILIATIONS 

Boston  College  is  affiliated  with  the  Catholic  Educational  Association, 
The  American  Council  on  Education,  The  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, The  Association  of  American  Colleges,  The  New  England  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  The  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Registrars,  and  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  Faculty  of  Boston  College  is  associated  with  The  Classical  Associa- 
tion of  New  England,  The  American  Mathematical  Association,  The  Amer- 
ican Physical  Society,  The  American  Chemical  Society,  and  the  Association 
of  Librarians  of  America. 
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Wcumtti  of  ponton  College 

The  corporate  title  of  Boston  College  is 
THE  TRUSTEES  OF  BOSTON  COLLEGE 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
1935-1938 

REV.   LOUIS   J.   GALLAGHER,    S.J. 

PRESIDENT 

REV.  DANIEL  J.  LYNCH,  SJ. 

TREASURER 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  KEELAN,  SJ. 

SECRETARY 

REV.  JOHN  B.  CREEDEN,  SJ. 

REV.  JOHN   C.  O'CONNELL,   SJ. 

REV.  CHARLES  E.  LANE,  SJ. 

REV.  JOSEPH  R.  N.  MAXWELL,  SJ. 

CHARLES   A.  BIRMINGHAM,  LL.B. 

LEGAL    ADVISOR    TO    THE    BOARD 
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Since  certain  little  inaccuracies  have  appeared  in  the  heraldry  of 
the  seal  of  Boston  College  in  recent  years,  the  College  authorities  have 
thought  it  proper  to  obtain  the  accurate  description  of  the  seal  from 
its  original  designer,  Pierre  de  Chaignon  la  Rose,  and  include  it  in  the 
Boston  College  Catalogue  for  permanent  record. 


On  a  field  gules,  above  a  trimount  in  base  or,  an  open  book  argent 
edged  of  the  second,  thereon  an  inscription  alev  agicrceiieiv  ("ever  to 
excel");  on  a  chief  sable  between  two  crowns  composed  of  alternate 
crosses  patte  and  fleurs-de-lis   or,  the  Badge  of  the   Society   of  Jesus, 

azure  and  or. 

The  tinctures,  gules  and  or  (red  and  gold),  are  the  heraldic  equivalents 
of  the  College  colors,  maroon  and  old  gold.  The  "trimount",  from 
Tremont,  the  old  name  of  Boston,  is  taken  from  the  arms  of  the 
archdiocese.  The  open  book,  symbolic  of  the  College,  is  a  frequent 
charge  on  academic  shields.  The  chief  is  derived  from  the  arms  of 
old  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England,  (St.  Botolph's  Town),  a  field  sable, 
three  crowns,  of  crosses  patte  and  fleurs-de-lis,  per  pale  or;  only  two 
crowns  are  shown,  the  place  of  the  third  being  taken  by  the  badge 
of  the  Jesuit  order.  This  Badge  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  a  field 
azure  rayonne  or,  enclosing  the  sacred  letters  I  H  S  under  a  cross  and 
above  the  sacred  nails,  of  the  second. 

Encircling  the  base  of  the  shield  on  a  background  of  silver  is 
traced  in  black  a  scroll  bearing  the  College  device :  Religioni  et  Bonis 
Artibus  (Dedicated  to  Religion  and  the  Fine  Arts).  The  band  en- 
circling the  shield  and  device  is  in  maroon  edged  with  gold  and  the 
inscription  thereon :   "Collegium   Bostoniense  Fund.   1863"  is   in  gold. 
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Sbmintetrattoe  <&ttittx& 

1934-1935 

President  op  the  College: 

Reverend  Louis  J.  Gallagher,  S.J., 

University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Treasurer  op  the  College: 

Reverend  Daniel  J.  Lynch,  S.J. 

University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Assistant  Treasurer: 

Reverend  William  V.  Corliss,  S.J., 

University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 

CONSULTORS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT: 

Rev.   Charles    E.   Lane,    S.J. ;    Rev.   Daniel   J.   Lynch,    S.J.; 
Rev.  John  B.  Creeden,  S.J. ;  Rev.  Joseph  R.  N.  Maxwell,  S.J. 
University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Administrator  op  St.  Mary's  Hall: 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Lane,  S.J. 

University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Assistant  Administrator: 

Rev.  Joseph  D.  FitzGerald,  S.J. 

University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Librarian  of  the  College: 

Rev.  John  S.  Keating,  S.J. 

University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Secretary  to  the  President: 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 

18  Francis  Street,  Boston. 

Assistant  Librarian: 

John  M.  O'Loughlin,  A.B., 

74  Medford  Street,  Maiden. 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Dean  of  the  College  : 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  N.  Maxwell,  S.J. 

University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Dean  of  Freshmen  : 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Archdeacon,  S.J. 

University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 
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Dean  op  Discipline: 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Cummings,  S.J. 

University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Chaplain  : 

Rev.  James  W.  Keyes,  S.J., 

University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Registrar  : 

Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  A.B.,  A.M. 
67  Bostonia  Avenue,  Brighton. 

Assistant  Eegistrar: 

Francis  J.  Campbell,  A.B.,  A.M. 
60S  Fellsway  West,  Medford. 

Counsellors  to  the  Students: 
for  the  Senior  Class  : 

Rev.  James  W.  Keyes,  S.J., 
for  the  Junior  Class  : 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Low,  S.J., 
for  the  Sophomore  Class  : 

Rev.  James  J.  Kelley,  S.J., 
for  the  Freshman  Class: 

Rev.  Laurence  F.  Heme,  S.JV 

University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Director  op  Athletics  : 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Cummings,  S.J., 

University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Graduate  Manager  op  Athletics  : 
John  P.  Curley,  A.B., 

131  Windermere  Road,  Newton. 

Assistant  Graduate  Manager  op  Athletics: 
Ray  T.  Harrington, 

82  Brent  Street,  Dorchester. 
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PROFESSORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS 


Andre  G.  deBeauvivier,  A.B. 
French 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Boehm,  S.J. 

Head  of  Department  of  Philosophy- 
Psychology;  Natural  Theology 
German 


124  Payson  Road, 
Belmont 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


William  F.  Burns,  S.J. 

Physics 

Rev.  John  J.  Cadigan,  S.J. 

Freshman-Literature 

Francis  J.  Campbell,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Freshman-Literature 

Nazzareno  Cedrone,  M.S. 

Mathematics 
Physics 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 

605  Fellsway  West, 
Medford 

39  Union  Street, 
Brighton 


Rev.  John.W.  Chapman,  S.J. 

Freshman-Literature 
Evidences  of  Religion 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


George  S.  Clarkson,  B.C.S.,  C.P. 

Accounting 

Rev.  George  A.  Codaire,  S.J. 
French 

Frederick  S.  Conlin,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Freshman-Literature 
Spanish 


18   Victoria   Street, 
Dorchester 

University  Heights 
Chestnut  Hill 

36  Crosby  Road. 
Chestnut   Hill 


Rev.  Jones  I.  J.  Corrigan,  S.J. 
Head  of  Department  of  Ethics 
Ethics 


University  Height> 
Chestnut  Hill 


James  J.  Devlin,  S.J. 
Mathematics 
Physics 


University   Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 
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Neil  If.  Donohue,  S.J. 
History 

Eev.  Francis  J.  Dore,  S.J. 
Head  of  Department  of  Biology 
Biology 

Harry  M.  Doyle,  PhB.,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Sociology 
Government 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 

191  School  Street, 
Watertown 


Eev.  Francis  J.  Driscolu,  S.J. 

Head   of   Department  of  Economics 
Economics 

Rev.  Evan  C.  Dubois,  S.J. 

Biology 

James  Ecker 
Music 

Harold  H.  Fagan,  A.B.,  M,S. 
Chemistry 

Eugene  J.  Feeley,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.L. 

Freshman-Literature 

Eev.  Francis  C.  Finan,  S.J. 

Evidences  of  Religion 

Bernard  J.  Finnegan,  S.J. 
History 

Rev.  Joseph  D.  FitzGerald,  S.J. 
Sophomore-Rhetoric 

Eev.  Leo  E.  FitzGerald,  S.J. 

Freshman-Literature 
Evidences  of  Religion 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 

50  Sturges  Road, 
West  Roxbury 

41  Washakum  Street, 
Framingham 

68  Pearson  Road, 
Somerville 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


Frank  M.  Gager,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Physics 


393   Broadway, 
Cambridge 
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Walter  J.  Gavin,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Freshman-Literature 
S  ophomor  e-Literature 


178  Weston  Street, 
Walthatn 


Rev.  Leo  J.  Gilleran,  S.J. 

Sophomore-Literature 
Appreciation  of  Music 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


Francis  X.  Gleeson,  S.J. 
Economics 

Alexandre  Goulet,  Litt.D. 

French 

Frederick  J.  Guerin,  Ph.D. 
Chemistry 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Harding,  S.J. 

Philosophy 
Evidences  of  Religion 


University  Heights 
Chestnut  Hill 

106  Chandler  Street, 
Boston 

70  Lake  Street, 
Brighton 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


John  J.  Hayes,  A.B.,  A.M. 

French 

Rev.  Laurence  F.  Herne,  S.J. 

Freshman-Literature 
Evidences  of  Religion 

James  M.  Hickey,  S.J. 

Freshman-Literature 

Anthony  Julian,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Elementary  Law 

Augustine  L.  Keefe,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Freshman-Literature 

John  J.  Kelleher,  S.J. 
Sophomore-Literature 

Rev.  James  J.  Kelley,  S.J. 

Sophomore-Rhetoric 
Evidences  of  Religion 

Joseph  J.  Kenealy,  S.J. 
Freshman-Literature 


68  Granite  Avenue, 
Dorchester 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 

11  Carleton  Terrace, 
Watertown 

29  Longfellow  Street, 
Dorchester 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 

University   Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


University  Heights. 
Chestnut  .Hill 
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Rev.  James  W.  Keyes,  S.J. 
Psychology 
Natural  Theology 

Rev.  Aloysius  B.  Langguth,  S.J. 

Head  of  Department  of  Chemistry 
Chemistry 


University   Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


Rev.  Francis  E.  Low,  S.J. 

Philosophy 
Evidences  of  Religion 

Thomas  M.  Lynch,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Mathematics 
Physics 

Rev.  Frederick  T.  McCarten,  S.J. 
Sophomore-Rhetoric 
Evidences  of  Religion 

Charles  J.  McGill,  A.B. 

Journalism 

Rev.  James  D.  McLaughlin,  S.J. 

Philosophy 
Evidences  of  Religion 

Paul  J.  McManus,  S.J. 
German 

James  J.  Mahoney,  S.J. 

Ethics 
English 

Rene  J.  Marcou,  Ph.D. 

Mathematics 

Francs  Maynard,  A.B.,  M.S. 
Biology 

Antonio  L.  Mezzacappa,  Ph.D. 

French 
Italian 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


31  Bennett  Street, 
Brighton 


University   Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


36  Oakwood  Road, 
Auburndale 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


70  Lake  Street, 
Brighton 

212  Cohannet  Street, 
Taunton 

25  Irving  Terrace, 
Cambridge 


Leo  R.  Muldoon,  S.J. 

Mathematics 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 
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John  F.  Norton,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Freshman-Literature 

Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien,  S.J. 

Ethics 

Evidences  of  Religion 


8  Ware  Street, 
Dorchester 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


Rev.  Daniel  F.  X.  O'Connor,  S.J. 

Philosophy 
Evidences  of  Religion 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


David  C.  O'Donnell,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry 

Leo  P.  O'Keefe,  S.J. 
Psychology 
Sophomore-Literature 


49   Irving   Street. 
Newton  Centre 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


Michael  G.  Pierce,  S.J. 

Freshman-Literature 

John  R.  Post,  S.J. 

Sophomore-Rhetoric 

Antonio  J.  Provost,  A.B.,  A.M. 
French 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  M.  Quinn,  S.J. 

Head  of  Department  of  Ancient  Languages 
Sophomore-Rhetoric 
Evidences  of  Religion 


University  Heights 
Chestnut  Hill 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 

Hotel  Westminster, 
BostOTi 

University   Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


Charles  J.  Reardon,  S.J. 

Freshman-Literature 

John  K.  Rouleau,  M.S. 

Chemistry 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Sheridan,  S.J. 
Sophomore-Literature 
French 


University  Heights. 
Chestnut  Hill 

535  Newbury  Street. 
Boston 

University  Heights 
Chestnut  Hill 


John  L.  Stiork,  Ph.B. 

Physics 


40  Hobart  Street. 
Brighton 
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Rev.  Sidney  J.  Smith,  S.J. 
S  ophomor  e-Literature 
Evidences  of  Religion 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


Rev.  R.  Paul  Sullivan,  S.J. 
Freshman-Literature 
Senior  English 


University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


Patrick  T.  Thibeau,  Ph.D. 

Education 

Henry  0.  Titus,  M.A. 
History 

Rev.  John  A.  Tobin,  S.J. 

Head  of  Department  of  Physics 
Physics 


11  Eastburn  Street, 
Brighton 

52  Pond  Street, 
Nahant 

University  Heights, 
'    Chestnut  Hill 


Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Vaughan,  S.J. 
Sophomore-Rhetoric 
Evidences  of  Religion 


University   Heights, 
Chestnut  Hill 


Leon  M.  Vincent,  Ph.B.,  M.S. 
Biology 

Maurice  A.  Whelton,  S.J. 
Sophomore-Rhetoric 
Senior  Latin 


193  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston 

University  Heights, 
Chestnut  Till 


Harold  A.  Zager,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Mathematics 
Physics 


27  Chillcott  Place, 
Jamaica   Plain 
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FELLOWS  IN  CLASSICS 

John  E.  Hogan,  A.B. 

27  Custer  Street, 
Rockland 
Frederick  L.  Kiley,  A.B. 

9  Falkland  Terrace. 
Brighton 
George  C.  Lee,  A.B. 

12  Northey  Street, 
Salem 
Robert  M.  Mead,  A.B. 

31  Oakland  Street, 
Brighton 

FELLOWS  IN  CHEMISTRY 

Anthony  J.  Chenis,  B.S. 


70  Upsala  Street, 
Worcester 


Timothy  E.  McCarthy,  B.S. 
Edwin  T.  Mitchell,  B.S. 
Raymond  J.  Perry,  B.S. 
Francis  P.  Smith,B.S. 

FELLOW  IN  BIOLOGY 

Thomas  I.  Ryan,  A.  B. 

FELLOWS  IN  PHYSICS 

Samuel  J.  Freno,  B.S. 

13  Allen  Street, 
Boston 
John  J.  Powers,  B.S. 

8  Cherokee  Street, 
Roxbury 

James  Sullivan,  A.B. 

86  Phillips  Street, 
Lawrence 


1550  Tremont   Street, 
Roxbury 

18  Mendon  Street, 
Roslindale 

169  Eastern  Avenue, 
Maiden 

11  Dalrymple  Street. 
Jamaica  Plain 


112    Sawyer   Avenue 
Dorchester 


THE  FIFTY-EIGHTH 

ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 

June,  1935 


Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam 

THE  FIFTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 

OF  BOSTON  COLLEGE 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  TWELFTH 

1935 

AT  FOUR  O'CLOCK,  AFTERNOON 

UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS 

CHESTNUT  HILL 

MASSACHUSETTS 


RECEPTION  COMMITTEE 

Marshal 

Frederick  S.  Conlin,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Marshals 

Francis  J.  Campbell,  A.B.,  A.M.  Augustine  I.  Keefe,  A.B.,  A.M. 

ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 
Francis  R.  Liddell  Joseph  G.  Riley 

Joseph  F.  Curran  Joseph  C.  Kelley 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
Charles  W.  O'Brien  William  J.  Murdoch,  Jr. 

Russell  E.  Williams  John  D.  Ryan 

COLLEGE  COMMITTEE 
Frederick  W.  Roche  John  J.  Kelly 

Robert  F.  Cahill  Paul  J.  McManus 

Thomas  D.  Mahoney  John  P.  Gately 

Richard  M.  Kelly  Leo  A.  Downs 

Henry  L.  Dillon 
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THE  ORDER  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

FOUR  O'CLOCK : 

The  Deans,  Faculties  and  Graduating  Class  form  in 
procession. 

FOUR  FIFTEEN: 
The  Candidates  for  Honorary  Degrees  are  presented. 
The  Addresses  by  the  Undergraduates  : 
Raymond  L.  F.  Belliveau 
Robert  B.  Adams 

The  Deans  of  the  Several  Faculties  Present  Candidates 
for  Degrees  in  Course  : 

In  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dean  Walter  F.  Friary,  S.J. 
In  Graduate  School,  Dean  John  F.  Doherty,  S.  J. 
In  Law,  Regent,  John  B.  Creeden,  S.J. 

Dean,  Denis  A.  Dooley,  Ph.D. 

The  Honors  are  Awarded. 

Address  to  the  Graduates  by 

Hon.  John  J.  Burns,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  8.J.D. 
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HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Rev.  Joseph  C.  Walsh,  D.C.L. 
Hon.  John  J.  Burns,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  S.J.D. 
Timothy  J.  Murphy,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Degrees  in  Course 
Degrees  Awarded  with  Distinction 

Magna   Cum   Laude 

John  J.  Larkin 
George  C.  Lee 
Charles  L.  McCarthy 
Robert  B.  O'Connor 
Gerald  T.  O'Hara 
James  P.  Sheehan 

Cum   Laude 

Francis  R.  Liddell 

James  Alphonsus  McLaughlin 

Francis  P.  McQueeney 

Arthur  J.  Mc Sweeney 

John  J.  Magee 

Edwin  T.  Mitchell 

Bernard  M.  Moynahan 

Paul  R.  Moynahan 

Andrew  F.  Murphy 

George  H.  Murphy 

Richard  J.  Norton 

Clement  A.  O'Brien 

John  A.  Porthouse 

John  J.  Power 

Joseph  G.  Riley 

Thomas  I.  Ryan 

William  J.  Ryan 

Donald  V.   Shannon 

Gerard  M.  Shea 

Louis  F.  Smithers,  Jr. 

Vincent  A.  Stasium 

Edward  T.   Sullivan 

J.  Jerome  Sullivan 

Francis   A.   Welch 

Gerald  J.  West 


Raymond  L.  Belliveau 
John  A.  Burke 
Grover  J.  Cronin,  Jr. 
William  J.  Dougherty 
William  J.  Greenler 


Albert  Aronson 
Patrick  J.  Barrett 
Milton  C.  Borenstein 
Neil  W.  Bulman 
Charles  G.  Callahan 
Francis  P.  Chiampa 
Robert  J.  Clancy 
William  F.  Cogan 
Milton   Cohen 
John  J.  Corcoran,  Jr. 
Francis  J.  Crimmings 
John  J.  Downey 
Thomas  G.  Dunlap 
Henry  A.  Foley 
Joseph  P.  Foley 
William  J.  Gallagher 
Charles  C.  Gentile 
William  H.  Giblin 
Ernest  A.   Goglia 
James  P.  Griffin 
John  R.  Hogan 
Paul  D.  Hurley 
Stephen  J.  Joyce 
William  A.  Kean 
Daniel  P.  Keenan 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Robert  Benedict  Adams 
James  Vincent  Ahearn 
Maurice  Benedict  Ahern 
Andrew  Joseph  Alukonis 
Ralph  Thomas  Ambrose 
Albert  Aronson 

B 
Patrick  James  Barrett 
Edward  Hayes  Barry 
Joseph  Patrick  Barry 
Raymond  Louis  Belliveau 
Charles  Edward  Berry 
John  William  Blaisdell 
Milton  Conrad  Borenstein 
John  Francis  Bowler 
Francis  Xavier  Bride 
Irvin  Cornelius  Brogan 
Neil  William  Bulman 
John  Arthur  Burke 
William  Francis  Burns 

C 
Charles  Gerard  Callahan 
Edward  Renton  Callahan 
Edward  M.  Cardillo 
Charles  Joseph  Carlin 
Daniel  Francis  Carney 
William  Francis  Carney 
George  Benjamin  Cavanaugh 
Francis  Paul  Chiampa 
John  William  Churchward 
Robert  Joseph  Clancy 
James  Joseph  Clerkin 
William  Francis  Cogan 
Michael  Francis  Collins 
David  Joseph  Concannon 
David  Ignatius  Connelly 
James  Edward  Connolly 
John  Joseph  Connolly 
John  Joseph  Corcoran 
David  Charles  Couhig 
Gerald  Stephen  Cournoyer 
Ernest  Charles  Coury 


David  F.  X.  Cowhig 
Francis  John  Crimmings 
Grover  Jeremiah  Cronin,  Jr.    ~ 
Alfred  Joseph  Crowley 
John  Ennis  Crowley 
Richard  James  Cunniff 
Joseph  Francis  X.  Curran 
Robert  Emmett  Curran 
Edmund  Joseph  Curry 

D 

John  Morrissey  Dacey 
Thomas  Paul  Daley 
Eli  Joseph  Darveau 
Frederick  Delaney 
Anthony  James   DeVico 
Francis  William  Dinan 
John  Joseph  Doherty,  Jr. 
Eugene  Francis.  Donaldson 
Paul  Vincent  Donohoe 
Joseph  Edward  Donovan,  Jr. 
Robert  Augustine  Donovan 
William  Joseph  Dougherty 
Thomas  Francis  Dowling 
John  Joseph  Downey 
Robert  Francis  Duffy 
Paul  G.  Dugan 
Daniel  Francis  Dullea 
Thomas  Gerard  Dunlap 
John  Thomas  Dunne 
Paul  Edward  Dwyer 

E 
Francis  Thomas  Eaton 

F 
Henry  Patrick  Fallon 
James  Zebedee  Farley 
Charles  M.  Featherstone 
Edward  Ignatius  Feeney 
Patrick  James  Fitzpatrick 
William  Joseph   Fitzsimons 
George  Washington  Vincent  Flavin 
Stephen  J.  Fleming 
John  Edward  Flynn 
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Henry  Arthur  Foley 
Joseph   Patrick  Foley 
John  Joseph  Ford 
John  Joseph  Franey 
Francis  Russell  Freeto,  Jr. 
Samuel  Joseph  Freno 

G 

Richard  Joseph  Gaiero 
William  John  Gallagher 
Paul  Vincent  Galligan 
Francis  John  Galvin 
Charles  Carmello  Gentile 
Horace  Mitchell  Gerson 
William  H.  G.  Giblin 
Walter  William  Goff 
Ernest  Arthur  Goglia 
Francis  John  Good 
William  Joseph  Grace 
Charles  Lawrence  Greeley 
William  Jeremiah  Greenler,  Jr. 
James  P.  H.  Griffin 
John  Henry  Griffin 
John  J.  Griffin 
Harold  Michael  Groden 

H 

William  Edward  Hannan 
Charles  Joseph  Hart 
James  Patrick  Hart 
John  Joseph   Healey 
James  Lawrence  Hennessy 
John  William  Herlihy 
Walter  Frederick  Herlihy 
Albert  Frederick  Hill 
James  J.  Hinchey 
John  Robert  Hogan 
Daniel  Gerard  Holland 
John  W.  Hueber 
Eugene  Leo  Hurley 
Paul  Daniel  Hurley 

I 
John  Edwin  Joyce 
Stephen  J.  Joyce 

K 
Mamert  John  Karbauskas 
William  Anthony  Kean 


Daniel  Patrick  Keenan 
Joseph  C.  Kelley 
Thomas  Henry  Kelly 
John  Benedict  Kennedy 
Stephen  Russell  Kennedy 
Edmund  Xavier  Klipa 
John  Joseph  Kundi,  Jr. 

L 
William  Joseph  Landrey 
James  Michael  Landrigan,  Jr. 
Maurice  James  Lane 
James  Joseph  Largey 
John  Joseph  Larkin 
Thomas  Francis  Larkin 
George  Colbert  Lee 
Gerald  Bresnahan  Lee 
Francis  Russell  Liddell 
William  Charles  Loonie 
John  Joseph  Loughlin 
Daniel  Francis  Loughry 
James  Edward  Lydon 
Arthur  Joseph  Lynch 
Roy  William  Lynch 
James  Francis  Lynes 

Mc 
Henry  Joseph  McArdle 
Charles  Leo  McCarthy 
John    Aloysius    McCarthy,    Jr. 
William   James    McCarthy 
Peter  Andrew  McCauley 
Edward  Xavier  McColgan 
John  Francis  McCurdy,  Jr. 
William  B.  McDonnell 
James   Francis   McDonough,   Jr. 
Timothy  Vincent  McDonough 
John  Mark  Mclver 
Francis  Christopher  McLaughlin 
James  Alphonsus  McLaughlin 
James  Augustine  McLaughlin 
Raymond  Patrick   McMahon 
William  Francis  McNiskin 
John  Joseph  McNulty,  Jr. 
Francis  Paul  McQueeney 
Arthur  James  McSweeney 
Thomas   Joseph   McTiernan 
Robert  Malcolm  MacDonaltl 
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M 
Julian  R.   Macierowski 
John  Joseph  Magee,  Jr. 
Francis  Xavier  Maguire 
Robert  Francis  Mahoney 
Richard  Crandon  Maloney 
John  Patrick  Mann 
Robert  Neville  Mead 
Louis  J.  Melanson 
Albert  Joseph  Morris 
Bernard  Maurice  Moynahan 
Paul   Robert   Moynahan 
James  John  Mullen 
Thomas  Bernard  Mulvehill 
Andrew  Francis  Murphy 
C.  Henry  Murphy,  III 
Francis  Joseph  Murphy 
John  Joseph  Murphy 
John  Thomas  Murphy 

N 
William  Cornelius  Nash 
John  Vincent  Nicholson 
Richard  Joseph  Norton 

O 

Clement  Augustine  O'Brien 
Cyril  Aloysius  O'Brien 
Edward  Joseph  O'Brien 
Thomas  Francis  O'Brien 
Edward  James   O'Callahan 
Joseph  Venard  O'Connor 
Robert  Brendan  O'Connor 
Gerald  Thomas  O'Hara 
Henry  Wendell   Ohrenberger 
Edward  James  O'Keefe 
Francis  Xaxier  O'Loughlin 
John  Francis  O'Neill 
Raymond  Joseph  O'Neill 

P 
John  Charles  Pestier 
John  Alfred  Porthouse 
John  Joseph  Prendergast 
Raymond  Joseph   Prendergast 

Q 

Francis  Wallace  Quigley 
Robert  Thomas   Quinn 


R 

Paul  Francis  Raftery 
John  Joseph  Regan 
Edward  J.  Riley 
John  Joseph  Riley 
Joseph   Gerard   Riley 
Daniel  Philip  Ring 
Albert  Joseph  Rooney 
John  Frederick  Ryan 
Joseph  Curtis  Ryan 
Joseph  Henry  Ryan 
Thomas   Ignatius  Ryan 
William   Joseph   Ryan 
Elmer  Paul  Rynne 

S 

John  Daniel  Sacco 
John  Joseph   Sadowski 
George  Francis   Sargent 
Henry  William   Shanley 
Donald  V.   Shannon 
Gerard  M.   Shea 
John  P.  Sheedy 
Henry  Leo  Sheehan 
James  Paul  Sheehan 
John  Joseph  Sheehan 
Jeremiah  James  Sheehy 
Louis   Francis   Smithers 
Anthony  John  Stasium 
Vincent  Anthony  Stasium 
Aloysius  John  Stephenson 
Edward  Thomas   Sullivan 
Francis  Augustine  Sullivan 
James   Bernard   Sullivan 
J.  Jerome  Sullivan 
Walter  F.   Sullivan 
Joseph  G.  Swneeey 
Raymond  James  Sweeney 
William  John   Sweeney,  Jr. 

T 

John  Leo  Taglino 
Francis  Xavier  Tansey 
Raymond  Towle 

V 
John   Ignatius  Vaughan 
Alfred  Thomas  Volante 
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W 
Louis  Joseph  Walsh 
William  John  Walsh 
Hubert  William  Ward 
Francis  Anthony  Welch 
Russell  A.  Welch 
John   David  Welch 
Gerald  John  West 


Leo  Wexler 
Ralph  William  Whelan 
James  Daniel  Whooley,  Jr. 
Robert  Bernard  Wilkie 
Randolph  English  Wise 
James  G.  Woods 
Robert  James  Wynne 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

John  Francis  Burke,  Jr. 


Milton  Cohen 

Alfred  Charles  Giannelli 

Charles  Richard  Hagan 
James  Henry  Hazlett 

John  Thomas  Kenney,  Jr. 

Patrick  John  Lynch 


Timothy  Edward  McCarthy 
Francis   Edward  McElroy 

Edwin  Thomas  Mitchell 
George  P.  Mooney 

Raymond  Joseph  Perry 
John  James  Power 

George  Edward  Quigley 

Francis  Paul  Smith 


BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


Edward  E.  Anderson 

Thomas  Maurice  Brie 

Charles  Joseph  Callahan 
Leo  Stuart  Chane 
Humphrey  Joseph  Coffey 
William  Thomas  Coffey 
John  Francis  Collins 
Gordon  Benjamin  Connor 

Dominic  John  DeStefano,  Jr. 
Joseph  Anthony  DeYeso 
William  Michael  Duffy 

Edwin  Lester  Forbes 
Raymond  Nicholas  Funchion 

Santo  Alexander  Giampapa 
Furio  Philip  Goduti 


John  Paul  Halloran 
William  Thomas  Harrington 
Norman  Joseph  Holly 
John  B.  Honahan 
Robert  Joseph  Huddy 
Henry  Alfred  Hudson 

Lawrence  Roger  Kirvan 

Alfred  Philip  Luppi 

William  Wallace  Mathison,  Jr. 
George  Henry  Murphy 

Edward  Joseph  O'Brien 
Edward  M.  O'Brien 
Timothy  Joseph  O'Connor 

James  Michael  Peters 
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Sister  Dorothy  Patrice  Barry- 
Sister   Saint   Margaret  of   Scotland 

Beaton 
Sister   Bernadette   Elise   Beaulieu, 

S.U.S.C. 
Sister  Saint  Rita  of  Jesus  Bellen 

Sister  Mary  Natalie   Carpenti, 

S.S.N.D. 
Sister   Mary   Francis   Monica 

Cunningham 

Sister  Marion  de  Lourdes  Donohue 

Sister  M.  of  St.  Felicia 

Sister  Nola  Grass 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Claude  Graves 

Sister  Mary  Annette  Harland 
Sister   Francis    Holloway,    S.SJ. 

Sister  Malachy  Keefe 

Sister  Francis  Patrice  Kelleher 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Degrees  in  Extension  Course 

Sister  Mary  Leonora  Lydon 


Sister  Miriam  Patricia  MacLeod 
Sister  Mary  Philomena  McCarthy 

O.S.F. 
Sister  Mary  Frances  James   McGue 

Sister  Saint  Thomas  of  Mary  Moore 
Sister  Margaret  Rita  Murphy 

Sister  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Jesus  Norton 

Sister  Mary  Justilla  Reddington 
Sister  Miriam  Regan 
Sister  Mary  Assumpta  Risk 
Sister  Charlesetta  Ryan,  O.P. 

Sister  Trinette  Whalen,  S.S.J. 
Sister  Saint  Hildebert  White 
Joseph  Francis  Dolan 
Helen  Patricia  Gahagan 
Mary  Martha  Whalen 


BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION 
Degrees  in  Extension  Course 


Sister  Mary  Liguori  Derouin 

Sister  Mary  Leo  Hynes 

Sister  Mary   Paracleta  Mahan 

Sister  Mary  Eymard  McGrane 

Sister  Mary  Calasanctius  McGrath 

Sister  Mary  Ethna  McMenamon 

Sister  Mary  Monica  Murphy 

Sister  M.  Walter  Nieder 
Philip  A.  Bortnick 


William  Irving  Brown 
Paul  Bernard  Crudden 
Geraldine  Rita  Doyle 
Marguerite  V.  George 
Miriam  Davenport  Gow 
Catherine  Frances  Rita  McCann 
Thomas  John  McLaughlin 
Gertrude  Agatha  Murphy 
Agnes  Frances  Viano 
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THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIAL  AWARDS  WERE 
ANNOUNCED: 

The  Gold  Medal  for  General  Excellence  in  all  branches  studied  during 
the  entire  college  course  is  awarded  to  William  J.  Greenler,  Jr.,  who  at- 
tained an  average  of  91.5  for  his  four  years. 

The  Gold  Medal,  the  annual  gift  of  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts,  for  the 
winner  of  the  Fulton  Prize  Debate,  is  awarded  to  Henry  G.  Beauregard,  '36. 

The  Harrigan  Award  of  $50.00  in  Gold,  the  annual  gift  of  Rev.  John 
H.  Harrigan,  '89,  for  the  winner  of  the  Oratorical  Contest,  is  awarded  to 
John  F.  Donelin,  '37. 

The  Gargan  Medal,  founded  in  memory  of  Thomas  J.  Gargan,  for  the 
winner  of  the  Marquette  Prize  Debate,  is  awarded  to  John  F.  Donelin,  '37. 

The  Archbishop  Williams  Annual  Essay  Prize  of  $25.00,  the  gift  of  the 
John  J.  Williams  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  of  Roslindale,  is  awarded 
to  Grover  J.  Cronin,  Jr.,  for  his  essay  on  "Peter  Wust,  Philosopher." 

The  John  F.  Cummins  Memorial  Essay  Prize,  $25.00,  the  gift  of  the 
John  J.  Williams  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  of  Roslindale,  is  awarded 
ex  aequo  to  Paul  R.  Moynahan,  '35,  for  his  essay,  "Jacques  Maritan"  and  to 
Paul  V.  Power,  '36,  for  his  essay  "Democracy  Discussed." 

The  Francis  J.  Brick  Award,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Brick,  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  '96,  for  the  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  who  has  been  outstanding  in  scholarship,  character, 
loyalty  and  leadership  during  his  College  Course,  is  awarded  to  Grover 
J.  Cronin,  Jr. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HONORS  WERE  ANNOUNCED  FOR 

EXCELLENCE    AND    DISTINCTION    IN    CLASS 

STANDING  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

1934-1935 
Junior   Class 

Summa   Cum   Laude 
Joseph  F.  Jones  Lawrence  J.  Riley 

Magna   Cum   Laude 

Henry  G.  Beauregard  Rosario  W.  Provenzano 

Joseph  G.  Deacon  Frederick  W.  Roche 

John  W.  Flavin  Alfred  H.  Rosen 

John  E.  Lally  Nicholas  L.  Santacross,  Jr. 

Charles  P.  Miller  John  J.  Tosney,  Jr. 
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David  B.  Bailey 
William  Bellantonio 
Edward  J.  Berra 
John  A.  Burgoyne 
Robert  V.  Condon 
John  T.  Daley 
Joseph  F.  Delaney 
Maurice  E.  Fitzgerald 
John  I.  Foley 
Edward  J.  Gorman 
John  F.  Haggerty 
Joseph  M.  Harvey 


Cum    Laude 

Vincent  A.  Hughes 
Edward  J.  Kelly 
John  F.  Kilderry,  Jr. 
Gerald  A.  Kinsella 
Francis  W.   McCarthy 
Frank  A.  Metz,  Jr. 
John  B.  O'Connor 
John  F.  Roche,  Jr. 
William  F.  Ryan 
William  J.  Shaughnessy 
Brendon  Shea 
Carl  J.  Thayer,  Jr. 


William  R.  Anderson 
David  M.  Burke 
John  W.  Corbett,  Jr. 
John  F.  Donelan 


Frederick  J.  Adelmann 
John  G.  Barrett 
Robert  J.  Brennan 
John  O.  Coakley 
Paul  J.  Coughlin 
John  J.  Cronin 
Arthur  B.   Crowley 
Frank  P.  Crowley,  Jr. 
George  D.  Cunning 
Edward  J.  Dill 
Edward  J.  Drummey 
Daniel  H.  Hannigan 
John  E.  Keary 
Paul  R.  Lally 
John  F.  Loughlin 
John  J.  McKenna 


Sophomore  Class 
1934-1935 

Summa   Cum   Laude 

Timothy  F.  Sullivan 

Magna   Cum   Laude 

Robert  F.  Finnegan 
Gerald  F.  Hogan 
Daniel  T.  O'Connor 
Robert  B.  Russell 
Albert  J.  Sullivan 

Cum    Laude 

Michael  E.  Mooney 
Thomas   W.   Moriarty 
James  V.  Mullaney 
Robert  W.  O'Brien 
Richard   H.   O'Connell 
John  J.  O'Connor 
John  A.  Palmieri 
J.  Laurence  Phalan 
Daniel  J.  Pratola 
Thomas  A.  Saint 
Fremont  L.   Scott,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Sennott 
Ernest  A.  Siciliano 
Eric  J.  Stenholm,  Jr. 
Myer  Tobey 
William  J.  A.  Valade 
Stephen  A.  Witham 
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James  A.  Fitzgerald 
Clarence  R.  Kynock 
Harry  L.  Lynch 


Raymond  J.  Aisner 
Hugo  P.  Blandori 
James  F.  Blute 
William  F.  Brennan 
John  F.  Broadhurst 
William  J.  Butler 
John  P.  Castelli 
J.  Paul  Chavanne 
John  W.  Collins 
James  J.  Condon,  Jr. 
William  J.  Conlin 
James  W.  Dailey 
James  E.  Davis 
Henry  A.  Dean 
Francis  J.  Dermody,  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Donelan,  Jr. 
Francis  G.  Fallon 
Francis  P.  Foley 
Mark  R.  Foley 
John  P.  Gately 
Arthur  L.  Glynn 
Joseph  S.  Grygiel 
Martin  J.  Hanley,  Jr. 
William  F.  Hillier,  Jr. 


Freshman  Class 
1934-1935 

Magna   Cum   Laude 

William  A.  Lynch 
Mimie  B.  Pitaro 
Anthony  Shtogren 

Cum   Laude 

James  W.   Hunt 
Milton  C.  Kornetz 
Ralph  J.  Luise 
James  L.  McDonald 
William  E.  Mclnerney 
John  A.  McLaughlin 
John  J.  McMahon 
John  J.   McManmon 
Francis  P.  Mackey 
Joseph  F.  Marshall 
James  H.  Monagle 
Robert  F.  Murray 
James  M.  O'Leary 
Philip  P.  Perry 
Warren  J.  Queeney 
John  P.  Quinn 
James  F.  Redding 
Bernard  M.  Scully 
Francis  J.  Sexton 
John  E.  Shaw 
John  J.  Short 
Leonard  F.   Stanton 
David  A.  Sylvester 
Vincent  W.  Yenulevich 
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(Entrance  Requirements; 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  administration  of  the  Requirements  for  Admission  to  Boston  College 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the  Board  of  Admissions.  The  executive 
details  are  administered  by  the  Dean  of  Freshman  Class  and  the  Registrar 
of  the  College,  who  will  gladly  furnish  all  desired  information  to  prospective 
candidates  or  their  parents. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  Boston  College  must  have  successfully 
completed  four  (4)  years  of  study  in  an  approved  Secondary  School;  the 
studies  taken  in  Secondary  School  must  include  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
branches  of  study  which  the  College  recognizes  for  admission;  the  appli- 
cants must  present  evidence  of  graduation  and  of  honorable  dismissal  from 
the  authorities  of  the  school  or  college  which  they  last  attended;  they  must 
also  present  evidence  testifying  to  their  good  moral  character  and  their 
general  capability  to  follow  the  courses  at  Boston  College  and  live  up  to 
the  standards  which  the  College  exacts  of  its  students.  Besides  satisfy- 
ing these  general  requirements,  all  applicants  must  successfully  pass  some 
one  of  the  approved  forms  of  College  Entrance  Examinations,  which  will 
be  explained  later. 

As  the  enrollment  of  the  Freshman  Class  is  restricted  in  numbers,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  College  to  accept  all  who  satisfy  the  Entrance  Require- 
ments and  pass  the  Entrance  Examinations.  Merely  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements, therefore,  and  merely  to  pass  the  examinations  does  not  assure 
an  applicant  of  admission  to  the  College,  since  the  applicants  who  will  be 
accepted  will  be  those  whose  qualifications  are  the;  best  and  whose  ratings 
in  the  examination  have  been  the  highest. 


"ENTRANCE  UNITS" 

When  the  subjects  taken  in  Preparatory  School  or  High  School  are 
offered  for  admission  to  College,  and  when  the  College  investigates  whether 
the  applicant  has  taken  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  required  subjects  to  sat- 
isfy the  Entrance  Requirements,  the  amount  of  time  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  various  branches  of  study  in  Secondary  Schools1  is  computed 
on  a  basis  of  "Entrance  Units"  or  "Entrance  Credits." 

"Admission  requirements  are  uniformly  announced  in  terms  of  "units." 
The  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  has  described  a  unit  in  this  way : 

"  'A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school, 
constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  year's  work. 
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"  'A  four-year  secondary  school  curriculum  should  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting not  more  than  sixteen  units  of  work. 

"  'This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for 
the  work  done  in  secondary  schools.  It  takes  the  four-year  high  school 
course  as  a  basis,  and  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from 
thirty-six  to  forty  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes  in 
length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for  four  or  five  periods  a  week;  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  satisfactory  year's  work  in  any  subject 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  sixty-minute 
hours,  or  their  equivalent.  Schools  organized  on  any  other  than  a  four- 
year  basis  can,  nevertheless,  estimate  their  work  in  terms  of  this  unit.' " 
(Amer.   Univ.  and  Coll.,  Amer.  Counc.  on  Educ,  Robertson,  p.  19.) 

For  the  convenience  of  applicants,  we  set  down  here  a  commonly  ac- 
cepted application  of  this  definition  which  may  be  more  easily  applied  to 
a  Secondary  School  curriculum  for  purposes  of  computation. 

An  "Entrance  Unit"  signifies  that  a  student  has  taken  and  passed  a 
subject  for  at  least  four  (4)  class  periods  per  week,  during  one  entire 
High  School  year.  Thus  a  course  in  English,  taken  for  four  periods  per 
week  for  one  year  constitutes  one  unit  in  English;  the  same  course  taken 
for  four  years  of  High  School  constitutes  four  units  in  English. 

Special  courses  or  courses  taken  in  Summer  Schools  may  be  substituted 
for  High  School  courses,  on  certification  of  the  school  authorities  to  the 
effect  that  the  courses  are  the  equivalent  of  regular  High  School  courses. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  at  least  thirty-six  (36) 
weeks,  and  that  a  period  is  at  least  forty  (40)  minutes  in  duration. 

Studies  taken  in  smaller  amounts  than  that  specified  in  the  definition  of 
an  "Entrance  Unit"  will  be  recognized  as  fractions  of  a  "Unit."  Thus,  a 
course  in  English  taken  for  four  periods  per  week  for  one-half  of  a  school 
year  constitutes  one-half  a  unit  in  English;  a  course  in  English  taken  for 
two  periods  per  week  for  an  entire  school  year  also  constitutes  a  half -unit 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  usual  High  School  studies  in  which  the 
College  recognized  units  for  admission,  together  with  the  number  of  units 
commonly  received  in  the  High  School  course : 
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Literature  Units 

English  I    (Grammar  and  Composition) 2 

English   II    (Literature)    2 

Greek        Elementary    

Homer's  "Iliad"   

Xenophon's    'Anabasis"    

Latin        Elementary    

Caesar    

Cicero    

Virgil    

Modern  Foreign  Languages 

French      Elementary   

Intermediate    

Advanced    

German    Elementary    

Intermediate    

Advanced 

Spanish     Elementary    

Intermediate    , 

Advanced 

History 

American    

Ancient    

English 

European    

American  History  and  Civil  Government 

Civil  Government  y 

Mathematics 

Elementary  Algebra  

Plane  Geometry   

Solid    Geometry    y 

Plane   Trigonometry   y 

Review  Mathematics  

Natural  Sciences 

Astronomy    

Biology 

Botany  

Chemistry    

Elementary    Science    y 

Physics    

Physiography    

Zoology    

Social  Sciences 

Commercial  Law   

Economics    

Social  Studies  
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The  College  also  recognizes  for  admission  "Units"  offered  in  certain 
other  branches  of  study  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list;  however, 
no  recognition  for  admission  will  be  given  to  any  manual  training  sub- 
jects, nor  to  any  commercial  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  Commercial 
Law,  which  is  included  in  the  list;  it  is  further  required  for  recognition 
of  these  other  subjects  that  they  be  such  as  are  recognized  by  the  Second- 
ary School  as  credits  towards  graduation. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  VARIOUS 
DEGREES 

Boston  College  will  offer  courses  leading  to  two  academic  degrees : 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  nature  and  the  scope  of  the 
curriculum  leading  to  these  two  degrees  is  explained  on  pp.  94-128 
of  this   Catalogue. 

For  admission  to  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  an  applicant  must  present  fifteen  (15)  Entrance  Units,  dis- 
tributed under  the  following  headings : 

3  in  Latin. 

1  in  Algebra  (through  Quadratics). 

1  in  Plane  Geometry. 

4  in  English. 

2  in  a  Modern  Foreign  Language* 

4  in  other  subjects  as  explained  on  next  page.** 

For  admission  to  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  in  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics,  an  applicant  must  present 
fifteen  (IS)  Entrance  Units,  distributed  under  the  following  headings: 

4  in  English. 

\l/2  in  Algebra — Elementary  and  Intermediate. 

1  in  Plane  Geometry. 

2  in  a  Modern  Foreign  Language.* 

1  in  a  Science   (Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics). 
5%  in  other  subjects  as  explained  on  next  page.** 

For  admission  to  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  in  Education,  History  or  Social  Sciences,  an  applicant  must  pro- 
sent  fifteen   (15)   Entrance  Units,  distributed  under  the  following  headings: 
4  in  English. 
1  in  Elementary  Algebra. 

1  in  Plane  Geometry. 

2  in  a  Modern  Foreign  Language.* 

1  in  American  History  or  American  History  and  Civics. 
6  in  other  subjects  as  explained  on  next  page.** 


*  The  course  in  Modern  Language  usually  demands  at  least  two  units 
from  High  School.     Students  who  lack  these  two  units  may  begin  the  study 
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of  one  of  the  Languages  in  the  Freshman  Year  of  their  College  course,  but 
they  must  continue  it  for  at  least  three  years.  Candidates  who  do  not  offer 
these  two  units  in  Modern  Foreign  Language  must  offer  two  units  from 
other  subjects  not  specified  among  the  reqirements  in  the  preceding  page 
and  in  the  College  they  must  take  an  additional  course  in  that  lan- 
guage in  their  Junior  year;  this  requirement  is  satisfied  by  taking  an  elec- 
tive course  in  that  language  in  place  of  other  electives. 

**  The  College  authorities  consider  Greek  as  a  necessary  subject  in  the 
curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Honors.  Hence, 
in  order  to  qualify  adequately  for  the  curriculum  leading  to  this  degree,  an 
applicant  should  offer  three  Entrance  Units  in  Greek,  as  part  of  the  four  ad- 
ditional and  unspecified  units  mentioned  above.  These  students  will  then 
take  the  ordinary  advanced  College  Greek  course  in  their  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.  However,  Greek  is  not  a  strict  requirement  even  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Honors  course,  since  the  classes  are  so  arranged  that  students 
who  register  for  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
with  Honors  but  who  have  not  had  three  years'  training  in  Greek,  may  make 
up  this  deficiency  during  their  Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  years. 
Therefore,  candidates  who  do  not  offer  three  Units  of  Greek  must  make  up 
the  four  additional  and  unspecified  Units  from  other  branches,  and  in  the 
College  they  will  take  the  special  Greek  courses  arranged  for  such  ap- 
plicants. 

Candidates  who  do  not  wish  to  take  courses  in  Greek  and  consequently 
do  not  wish  to  qualify  for  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with 
Honors,  must  offer  four  units  from  any  unspecified  and  recognized  subjects. 


TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  transferring  into  Boston  College  from  approved  institutions  of 
collegiate  rank  may  receive  credits  without  examination  for  the  work  done 
at  these  institutions.  Credit  will  be  given  for  prescribed  courses,  how- 
ever, only  in  those  cases  where  the  matter  taken  substantially  agrees  with 
the  matter  of  the  corresponding  courses  at  Boston  College.  Thus,  a  stu- 
dent transferring  into  the  A.B.  course  will  be  given  credit  for  Freshman 
Latin  only  on  condition  that  he  has  completed  the  matter  of  Latin  1,  3,  4 
and  6  as  outlined  in  this  bulletin. 

Transfer  students  must  present  the  same  entrance  credits  as  are  required 
of  students  entering  Boston  College  without  credit  for  advanced  standing. 
No  transfers  into  the  Junior  or  Sophomore  classes  will  be  accepted  when 
the  number  of  deficiencies  in  prescribed  courses  amounts  to  more  than  five 
semester  hours.  No  transfer  into  the  Senior  class  will  be  accepted  unless 
all  of  the  matter  of  the  first  three  years,  prescribed  and  elective,  has  been 
completed.  The  requirements  of  the  courses  in  respect  to  matter  and 
credits  will  be  found  later  in  the  bulletin. 
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The  following  credentials  should  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  Registrar 
by  all  applicants  for  admission  to  Boston  College  with  advanced  standing: 

A  transcript  of  the  college  record,  giving  the  names  and  catalogue 
numbers  of  the  courses  taken,  and  the  credit  given. 

A  catalogue  or  excerpts  from  the  catalogue  of  the  institution  pre- 
viously attended,  clearly  marked  to  indicate  the  courses  taken. 

A  statement  of  the  high  school  credits  on  which  the  applicant  was 
admitted  to  college. 

A   letter   of   recommendation   and   of   honorable   dismissal   from   the 
Registrar  of  the  institution  last  attended. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  Boston  College,  besides  satisfying  the 
other  general  requirements  mentioned  above,  must  successfully  pass  some 
one  of  the  approved  forms  of  College  Entrance  Examinations. 

Before  taking  any  one  of  the  types  of  examination  approved  for  ad- 
mission, the  candidate  should  make  his  application  to  the  College,  on  a 
printed  form  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  should  forward  this  applica- 
tion to  the  Registrar  of  the  College,  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the 
date  assigned  for  the  first  examination  which  he  wishes  to  take.  This 
application  must  contain  the  Secondary  School  record,  covering  the  first 
three  years  and  the  first  Semester  of  the  graduating  year. 

If  the  record  of  a  candidate  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Admissions,  notice  will  be  sent  to  him  permitting  him  to  take  the  examina- 
tion in  question.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  an  examination  in  all  the 
branches  which  are  studied  in  Secondary  School  and  which  are  offered 
as  Entrance  Units ;  hence,  notification  will  be  sent  at  the  same  time,  in- 
structing the  candidate  which  examinations  he  is  to  take.  A  list  of  these 
subjects  will  be  given  immediately. 

The  examinations  conducted  by  the  College  itself  are  similar  to  those 
employed  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board ;  hence,  the  examina- 
tions of  the  College  Entrance  Board  will  be  recognized  as  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations for  Boston  College,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions.  The  appli- 
cant must  take  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Board  in  the 
subjects  and  in  the  matter  required  for  examination  by  Boston  College. 

The  examinations  conducted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  (the  New  York  Regents'  Examinations)  are  also  recog- 
nized by  the  College  as  equivalent  to  Entrance  Examinations  for  Boston 
College,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions. 

A  third  approved  set  of  examinations  is  that  which  will  commonly  be 
taken  by  graduates  of  Jesuit  High  Schools  in  Boston  and  elsewhere;  these 
are  the  so-called  "Province  Examinations,"  or  the  Interscholastic  Examina- 
tions of  the  Province,  conducted  by  each  of  the  American  Jesuit  Provinces. 
Graduates  of  Jesuit  High  Schools  who  plan  to  enter  Boston  College  should 
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submit  their  application  and  scholastic  records  to  the  College  as  specified 
above  for  all  candidates ;  if  their  records  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Admissions,  notice  will  be  sent  to  them  permitting  the  substitution 
of  the  Jesuit  Province  Interscholastic  Examinations  in  the  place  of  the 
Entrance   Examinations   of   the   College. 

For  all  applicants  who  do  not  take  one  of  these  three  approved  forms  of 
examinations  outside  the  College,  Entrance  Examinations  are  conducted 
by  the  Board  of  Admissions  at  the  College  itself  in  June  and  in  the  early 
part  of  September. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS 

Partial  examinations  for  admission  are  allowed  for  the  benefit  of  appli- 
cants who  have  not  yet  completed  their  secondary  school  courses,  but  who 
desire  to  take  examinations  in  the  subjects  which  they  have  already  com- 
pleted with  a  view  to  offering  these  examinations  for  admission  in  the 
future.  Such  applicants  are  required  to  file  applications  and  to  submit 
their  scholastic  records  to  date  at  least  in  those  subjects  in  which  they 
desire  to  take  examinations. 


EXAMINATION  FEES 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  for  each  day  of  the  examinations  is 
charged  each  candidate;  but  the  maximum  fee  is  ten  dollars    ($10.00). 

This  fee  is  to  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  Boston  College  and 
must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Treasurer  on  or  before  the  day  on  which 
the  Principal  of  the  High  School  or  Preparatory  School  sends  the  en- 
trance application  to  the  Registrar.  If  a  candidate  for  Boston  College 
is  not  permitted  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  to  take  the  entrance  examina- 
tions, the  examination  fee  will  be  refunded,  and  the  candidate  will  be 
formally  notified  to  this  effect. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  notified  of  their  acceptance  by  the  Registrar. 
The  withdrawal  of  intention  to  take  the  examination  forfeits  the  examina- 
tion fee. 

REGULATIONS   FOR  EXAMINATIONS 

1.  Upon  notification  of  the  approval  of  the  candidate's  application  by 
the  Board  of  Admissions,  the  Registrar  will  forward  to  the  applicant  a 
card  which  will  admit  him  to  the  examinations. 

2.  All  candidates  must  appear  at  the  specified  time  for  examination. 

3.  No  books  or  papers,  other  than  the  official  examination  books,  are 
to  be  used  in  the  examination  room.  The  possession  of  any  book,  paper, 
or  any  unofficial  material  by  a  candidate  will  debar  the  candidate  not  only 
from  the  particular  examination,  but  also  from  all  other  examinations  con- 
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ducted  by  the  College.    A  candidate  so  debarred  will  forfeit  his  examination 
fee. 

4.  Any  candidate  who  either  gives  or  receives  information  during  the 
progress  of  the  examination  will  be  obliged  to  leave  the  examination  room, 
and  also  will  forfeit  all  credit  to  any  previous  examination.  Furthermore, 
he  will  be  barred  from  all  future  examinations  conducted  by  the  College. 
The  judgment  of  the  proctor  in  charge  will  be  final. 

5.  Each  candidate  should  read  carefully  the  directions  given  on  the 
examination  sheet  and  understand  clearly  every  direction  before  attempting 
to  answer  the  questions. 

6.  Candidates  should  strive  to  be  neat  in  the  composition  of  their  exam- 
ination books.  All  preliminary  work  should  be  done  on  the  left  hand  page 
of  the  examination  book.     No  other  paper  may  be  used. 

7.  Examinations  must  be  written  in  ink. 

8.  All  examination  books  will  be  supplied  by  the  College.  Other  neces- 
sary material  must  be  supplied  by  the  candidates. 

9.  The  proctor  will  give  all  directions  for  the  arrangement  of  the  exam- 
ination books.  These  directions  should  be  closely  followed  by  the  candi- 
dates. 
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SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 
MUST  BE  TAKEN 

All  Candidates  applying  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum : 

English 

Latin 

Greek  or  Modern  Language* 

Algebra    (through   Quadratics) 

Plane  Geometry 

Candidates  applying  for  the  curriculum  of    Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology, 
Chemistry   or   Physics: 

English 

Biology  or  Chemistry  or  Physics** 

Modern  Foreign  Language* 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Candidates  applying  for  the  curriculum  of     Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion, History  or  Social  Science: 

English 

Modern  Foreign  Language* 
American  History 
Elementary  Algebra 
Plane  Geometry 


*Candidates  who  offer  neither  Greek  nor  the  minimum  requirement  of 
two  Units  in  Modern  Foreign  Language  must,  in  place  of  an  examination  in 
these  subjects,  take  an  examination  in  some  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  he 
presents  Entrance  Units  and  in  which  an  examination  is  not  already  pre- 
scribed. The  choice  of  which  one  of  these  subjects  will  be  the  subject  for 
examination  remains  with  the  applicant,  but  his  selection  must  be  listed  on 
the  first  page  of  the  application  blank,  together  with  the  other  examina- 
tions to-be  taken,  at  the  time  when  the  application  for  admission  is  filed. 

**The  choice  of  which  one  of  these  three  Sciences  will  be  the  subject  for 
examination,  remains  with  the  applicant,  but  his  selection  must  be  listed  on 
the  first  page  of  the  application  blank,  together  with  the  other  examinations 
to  be  taken,  at  the  time  when  the  application  for  admission  is  filed. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

The  following  pages  present  a  survey  of  what  the  College  assumes  to 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  courses  taken  in  Secondary  School  and  offered 
as  units  for  admission  to  satisfy  the  Entrance  Requirements.  The  Entrance 
Examinations  will  not  be  based  explicitly  on  the  entire  matter  outlined 
below;  however,  all  this  matter  will  be  assumed  as  a  general  background 
and  preparation  for  the  Examinations ;  the  Examinations  themselves  will 
be  restricted  as  outlined  under  each  of  the  following  divisions.  To  obtain 
credit  for  Entrance  Examinations,  all  candidates  are  obliged  to  take  those 
Examinations  which  are  listed  and  numbered  on  the  examination  cards 
which  are  sent  to  them  with  the  notification  of  the  acceptance  of  their  appli- 
cations ;  alterations  on  these  cards  may  be  made  only  by  the  Dean  or  the 
Registrar.  The  explanation  of  the  number  attached  to  the  subject  for  each 
Examination  will  be  found  under  the  proper  heading  in  the  divisions  of  the 
matter  given  below. 

ENGLISH 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENGLISH 

Four  units.  Preparation  in  English  should  fulfill  these  two  requirements : 
(1)  the  command  of  correct  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  accurate, 
intelligent  and  appreciative  reading. 

Grammar  and  Composition:  A  general  view  of  the  English  grammar, 
emphasizing  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy;  principles  of  punctuation, 
sentences,  paragraphing;  compositional  structure  and  style,  with  special 
emphasis  given  to  the  principles  of  narration,  description,  and  exposition; 
written  compositions  comprising  letter  writing,  descriptions,  narrations,  and 
expository  essays. 

Literature:  The  aim  of  the  course  in  Literature  should  be  the  training 
of  the  student  in  careful,  intelligent,  and  appreciative  reading  in  considerable 
amount. 

A.     Books  For  Study. 

(Each  applicant  must  have  studied  at  least  one  selection  from  each  ot 
the  following  groups.) 

Group  I.     Shakespeare:  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth. 

Group  II.  Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Tennyson:  Idylls  of  the 
King;  Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Milton:  //  Penscroso,  U Allegro, 
Lycidas. 

Group  III.  Irving:  The  Sketch  Book;  Addison  and  Steele:  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers;  Macaulay:  Life  of  Johnson;  Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns. 

Group  IV.  Washington:  Farewell  Address;  Webster:  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration;  Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  With  America,   Bristol  Speech. 
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B.     Books  For  Reading. 

(Each  applicant  must  have  read  at  least  two  selections  from  each  of  the 
following   groups.) 

Group  I.  Dickens :  David  Copperfield,  Oliver  Twist,  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities ;  Scott :  Ivanhoe,  Quentin  Durzvard;  Hawthorne :  The  House  of  Seven 
Gables;  Stevenson :  Treasure  Island,  Kidnapped;  George  Eliot :  Silas  Mar- 
ner. 

Group  II.  Shakespeare :  King  Lear,  King  Henry  V ,  As  You  Like  It, 
The  Tempest.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Group  III.  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Shelley :  Selections ;  Bryant :  Thana- 
topsis;  Milton :  Paradise  Lost;  Longfellow :  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  IN  ENGLISH 

All  candidates  will  be  required  to  take  the  same  examination  in  English. 
The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  main  parts.  Part  I  will  be  an 
examination  in  the  elements  of  English  grammar  and  composition.  The 
examinee  may  be  asked  to  construe  sentences,  to  parse  words,  and  to  correct 
mistakes  in  usage.  The  test  in  composition  will  be  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  selected  themes  (one  or  more)  throughout  several  paragraphs,  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  paragraphing,  of  loose  and  periodic  sentences,  of  de- 
scription, narration,  and  exposition.  Several  subjects  will  be  suggested,  from 
which  the  candidate  may  make  his  own  selection. 

Part  II  of  the  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  those 
books  required  for  study.  The  questions  asked  will  test  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  the  content  and  form  of  the  books,  the  lives  of  the  authors, 
and  the  literary  periods  to  which  the  authors  belong. 

The  examination  will  also  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  appreciate  intelli- 
gently one  or  two  books  selected  from  the  group  of  books  required  for 
reading. 

FRENCH 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  FRENCH 

Elementary  French. 

Two  units.  The  work  in  Elementary  French  should  comprise  a  careful 
drill  in  pronunciation ;  memorizing  of  colloquial  expressions ;  the  rudiments 
of  the  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles  and  pro- 
nouns, and  plural  nouns ;  word  order ;  the  reading  of  about  two  hundred 
pages  of  an  elementary  reader,  with  daily  practice  in  the  translation  of 
English  prose  into  French. 

Intermediate  French. 

One  unit.  The  work  in  Intermediate  French  should  comprise  the  reading 
of   French    literature ;    the   translation    into    French    of   continuous    English 
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prose;  a  thorough  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  with  particular 
attention  given  to  sentence  construction,  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives, 
and  all  irregular  verb  forms. 


Advanced  French. 

One  unit.  The  course  in  Advanced  French  should  comprise  the  reading 
of  difficult  prose  and  verse ;  class  conversation  in  French ;  translation  of 
English  prose  and  verse  into  French;  a  thorough  review  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  grammar. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  FRENCH 

General  Note  for  Examinations  in  all  Modem  Languages 

Candidates  who  have  taken  three  years  of  Modern  Language  in  High 
School  may  take  an  examination  in  either  the  Elementary  or  the  Intermedi- 
ate course  in  that  Language.  The  examination  which  is  chosen  will  de- 
termine the  number  of  units  which  will  be  accredited  for  admission,  irre- 
spective of  the  amount  of  the  matter  which  was  actually  taken  in  High 
School.  Thus,  a  student  who  has  taken  three  years  of  French  is  entitled 
to  three  units  in  French,  but  if  he  selects  the  Elementary  French  examina- 
tion, he  receives  credit  for  only  two  units.  If  a  candidate  has  taken  three 
years  of  Modern  Language  and  these  three  units  in  Modern  Language  are 
required  to  complete  the  prescribed  number  of  fifteen  units  necessary  for 
admission,  then  the  candidate  is  not  allowed  to  select  the  Elementary 
Examination  in  that  Language,  but  must  take  the  Intermediate  Examina- 
tion. The  Intermediate  Examination  will  be  listed  for  all  who  are  eligible 
to  take  it,  unless  it  is  specifically  stated  in  the  space  provided  on  page  1 
of  the  application  blank  that  the  applicant  desires  to  take  the  Elementary 
Examination. 

French   II. 

This  examination,  covering  the  work  as  outlined  under  Elementary  French, 
will  be  divided  into  two  main  parts. 

Part  I  will  test  the  candidate's  ability,  to  translate  French  prose  into 
English  and  his  knowledge  of  syntactical  constructions  and  inflections. 

Part  II  of  the  examination  will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  French 
composition,  including  the  writing  of  simple  sentences  and  continuous  prose. 

French  III. 

This  will  be  an  examination  in  Intermediate  French,  covering  the  require- 
ments as  outlined  above. 
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GERMAN 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  GERMAN 

Elementary  German. 

Two  units.  The  work  in  Elementary  German  should  comprise  a  careful 
drill  in  pronunciation ;  memorizing  of  colloquial  expressions ;  the  rudiments 
of  the  grammar,  including  the  inflections  of  the  articles,  of  nouns,  of  ad- 
jectives, of  pronouns,  and  of  the  weak  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ; 
the  uses  of  the  more  common  prepositions;  the  uses  of  the  modal  auxili- 
aries; rules  of  syntax  and  word  order;  the  reading  of  German  prose 
authors ;  the  translation  of  English  prose  into  German. 

Intermediate  German. 

One  unit.  The  work  in  Intermediate  German  should  comprise  the  in- 
telligent reading  of  German  Literature;  the  translation  of  continuous  prose 
into  German ;  a  thorough  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  with  par- 
ticular attention  given  to  the  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxili- 
aries of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  moods. 

Advanced  German. 

One  unit.  The  work  in  Advanced  German  should  comprise  the  intelli- 
gent reading  of  German  prose  and  verse ;  class  room  conversation ;  transla- 
tion into  German  of  English  prose  and  verse;  a  thorough  review  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  grammar. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  GERMAN 

Candidates  will  consult  the  general  note  concerning  all  examinations  in 
Modern  Languages,  which  is  found  under  the  heading,  "Entrance  Examina- 
tions in  French." 

German  II. 

This  examination,  covering  the  work  as  outlined  under  Elementary  Ger- 
man, will  be  divided  into  two  main  parts. 

Part  I  of  the  examination  will  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
the  syntactical  constructions  and  inflections  and  of  his  ability  to  translate 
German  prose  into  English. 

Part  II  of  the  examination  will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  German  com- 
position, including  simple  sentences  and  continuous  prose. 

German  III. 

An  examination  in  Intermediate  German,  covering  the  requirements  as 
outlined   above. 
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SPANISH 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  SPANISH 

Elementary  Spanish. 

Two  units.  The  work  in  Elementary  Spanish  should  comprise  a  careful 
drill  in  pronunciation ;  the  memorizing  of  colloquial  expressions ;  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  grammar,  including  the  conjugations  of  regular  and  irregular 
verbs,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns;  the  elementary  rules 
of  syntax ;  the  reading  of  Spanish  prose  authors ;  and  the  practice  of  translat- 
ing English  prose  into  Spanish. 

Intermediate  Spanish. 

One  unit.  The  work  in  Intermediate  Spanish  should  comprise  the  intelli- 
gent reading  of  Spanish  literature;  the  translation  into  Spanish  of  continu- 
ous English  prose;  a  thorough  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar;  with 
particular  attention  given  to  sentence  structure,  forms  and  uses  of  pronouns, 
pronominal  adjectives,  and  irregular  verbs. 

Advanced  Spanish. 

One  unit.  The  work  in  Advanced  Spanish  should  comprise  the  intelligent 
reading  of  Spanish  literature;  classroom  conversation;  translation  of  English 
prose  and  verse  into  Spanish;  a  thorough  review  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  SPANISH 

Candidates  will  consult  the  general  note  concerning  all  examinations  in 
Modern  Languages,  which  is  found  under  the  heading,  "Entrance  Examina- 
tions in  French." 

Spanish  II. 

This  examination,  covering  the  work  as  outlined  under  Elementary  Span- 
ish, will  be  divided  into  two  main  parts. 

Part  I  of  the  examination  will  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
the  syntactical  constructions  and  inflections  and  of  his  ability  to  translate 
Spanish  prose  into  English. 

Part  II  of  the  examination  will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  Spanish  com- 
position, including  simple  sentences  and  continuous  prose. 

Spanish  III. 

An  examination  in  Intermediate  Spanish,  covering  the  requirements  as  out- 
lined above. 
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MATHEMATICS 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  MATHEMATICS 

Elementary  Algebra. 

One  unit.  The  work  in  Elementary  Algebra  should  include  the  following 
requirements :  the  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  ex- 
pressions ;  factoring ;  the  determination  of  the  highest  common  factor  and 
the  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring ;  fractions ;  ratio  and  proportion ; 
linear  equations ;  radicals ;  quadratic  equations. 

Intermediate  Algebra. 

One  unit.  The  following  requirements  should  be  studied  in  the  course 
in  Intermediate  Algebra :  quadratic  equations ;  the  application  of  the  factor 
theorem ;  factoring  of  binomial  expressions  (v-a)  ;  arithmetic  and  geometric 
progressions ;  solution  of  equations  containing  radicals ;  graphical  deter- 
mination of  the  roots  of  an  equation;   logarithms,  including  the  formulas 

a 

log   ,  a  p  and  log 

b 


V 


Plane  Geometry. 

One  unit.  The  course  in  Plane  Geometry  should  include  a  thorough  drill 
in  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  as  treated  in  standard  textbooks ; 
the  application  of  these  theorems  in  the  measurements  of  angles,  similar 
polygons,  areas,  regular  polygons,  and  circles ;  the  solution  of  numerous 
original   problems. 

Solid  Geometry. 

One-half  unit.  The  course  in  Solid  Geometry  should  include  a  thorough 
study  of  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  as  treated  in  standard  text- 
books, including  the  relation  of  planes  and  lines  in  space,  the  properties 
and  measurements  of  prisms,  cylinders  and  cones,  the  sphere  and  spherical 
triangle,  and  the  various  formulas  for  areas  and  volumes;  the  practical 
application  of  the  formulas  in  the  solution  of  original  problems. 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

One-half  unit.  The  course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  should  include  the 
definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios;  circu- 
lar measurements  of  angles ;  the  proof  and  application  of  the  principal  for- 
mulas ;  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms. 
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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics  I. 

A  restricted  examination  in  the  fundamentals  of  Elementary  Algebra, 
including  all   the  requirements  as  outlined  above. 

Mathematics  II. 

A  restricted  examination  in  Intermediate  Algebra,  including  all  the  re- 
quirements as  outlined  above. 

Mathematics  III. 

A  restricted  examination  in  the  elements  of  Plane  Geometry  as  outlined 
above. 

Mathematics  IV. 
A  comprehensive  examination  in  Mathematics  I  and  III  combined. 

Mathematics  V. 

A  comprehensive  examination  in  Mathematics  I,  Mathematics  II,  and 
Mathematics  III  combined. 

LATIN 

REQUIREMENTS    IN  LATIN 

Tliree  units.  A  candidate  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  course  is  obliged  to  offer  as  credit  at  least  three  units  in  Latin. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  present  four  units  in  Latin. 

Elementary  Latin. 

One  unit.  The  work  in  Elementary  Latin  should  comprise  a  thorougb 
drill  in  the  elementary  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  including  the  inflection 
of  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns;  a  thorough  study  of  the  verb;  elemen- 
tary syntactical  constructions  of  nouns  and  clauses,  including  purpose,  re- 
sult, and  concessive ;  direct  and  indirect  questions,  and  sequence  of  tenses. 
The  composition  work  should  be  so  designed  as  to  exemplify  the  elements 
noted. 

Caesar,  "De  Bello  Gallico/'  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV. 

One  unit.  The  reading  in  Caesar  should  be  not  less  than  the  first  four 
books  of  the  Gallic  War.     The  reading  should  be  supplemented  by  a  thor- 
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ough  drill  in  the  practical  syntactical  constructions,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  indirect  discourse,  of  dependent  clauses  both  in  direct  and  indirect 
discourse,  and  the  conditional  sentences.  The  work  in  composition  should 
be  so  designed  as  to  exemplify  these  points  of  syntax. 

Cicero,  Orations  Against  Cataline,  I,  II,  III,  IV;  "Pro  Lege 
Manilia"  or  ''Pro  Archia." 

One  unit.  The  reading  in  Cicero  should  be  not  less  than  the  first  and 
third  orations  against  Catiline,  together  with  the  second  or  fourth,  the 
Manilian  Law,  or  the  oration  in  behalf  of  Archias.  In  the  reading  of  these 
orations,  the  candidate  should  make  rhetorical  outlines  of  each  oration. 
Work  in  grammar  should  be  stressed,  especially  the  syntax  of  nouns,  de- 
pendent clauses,  and  conditional  sentences.  The  work  in  composition  should 
be  so  designed  as  to  familiarize  the  candidate  with  the  Ciceronian  style.  ^ 

Virgil,  "Aeneid,"  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI. 

One  unit.  The  reading  of  Virgil  should  be  not  less  than  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Aeneid.  Poetical  constructions  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, allusions  known,  and  the  candidate  able  to  appreciate  intelligently  the 
Epic.  The  composition  work  should  be  devoted  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  prosody  and  verse  structure,  and  the  scansion  of  the  first  four 
books. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  LATIN 

Latin  II. 

A  restricted  examination  in  the  First  and  Fourth  Books  of  Caesar's  "De 
Bello  Gallico."  The  candidate  will  be  asked  to  translate  into  English  se- 
lected passages  taken  from  the  above  required  books,  and  to  state  and 
explain  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  which 
appear  in  the  selected  passages.  The  candidate  may  also  be  asked  to  de- 
cline nouns,  to  write  the  principal  parts,  conjugations  and  synopses  of 
verbs,  and  to  explain  historical  references.  The  composition  work  will 
be  based  on  Book  I,  "De  Bello  Gallico,"  bringing  into  practice  the  rules  for 
the  sequence  of  tenses,  the  uses  of  the  dative  and  ablative  cases,  and  the 
Latin  constructions  for  indirect  discourse  and  conditional  sentences. 

Latin  III. 

A  restricted  examination  in  the  First  and  Third  Orations  of  Cicero 
against  Catiline,  and  the  Oration  for  Archias  or  The  Manilian  Law.  The 
candidates  will  be  asked  to  translate  into  English  selected  passages  taken 
from  the  above  required  orations,  and  to  state  and  explain  cases  of  nouns, 
moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  to  explain  historical  references,  and  to  outline 
the   Orations.      The   candidate   may    be   asked    to    decline   nouns,    pronouns 
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and  adjectives,  and  to  write  the  principal  parts,  conjugations,  and  synopses 
of  verbs.  The  composition  work  will  be  based  on  the  First  Oration  against 
Catiline,  bringing  into  practice  Latin  constructions  for  dependent  clauses 
and  conditional  sentences.  The  candidate  may  be  asked  to  translate  into 
English  a  Latin  selection  taken  from  an  author  with  whom  he  is  not  familiar. 

Latin  IV. 

A  restricted  examination  in  the  First,  Third  and  Sixth  Books  of  Virgil's 
"Aeneid."  The  candidate  will  be  asked  to  translate  into  English  selected 
passages  taken  from  the  above  required  books  of  the  "Aeneid,"  to  explain 
poetic  constructions,  to  appreciate  intelligently  the  selected  passages,  to  ex- 
plain allusions,  and  to  scan  selected  verses.  Syntax  of  nouns  and  verbs 
may  be  asked.  The  candidate  may  be  held  responsible  for  all  rules  of 
prosody.  The  candidate  may  be  asked  to  translate  into  English  a  Latin 
selection  taken  from  an  author  with  whom  he  is  not  familiar. 

Latin  V. 

A  comprehensive  examination  in  Latin  II  and  Latin  III  combined.  The 
questions  asked  will  be  similar  in  form  to  those  of  Latin  II  and  Latin  III 
examinations.  The  composition  work  will  be  based  on  Cicero's  First 
Oration  against  Catiline,  and  will  bring  into  practice  the  same  Latin  con- 
structions as  the  compositions  of  Latin  II  and  Latin  III  examinations. 
The  candidate  may  be  asked  to  translate  into  English  a  Latin  selection 
taken  from  an  author  with  whom  he  is  not  familiar. 

Latin  VI. 

A  comprehensive  examination  in  Latin  III  and  Latin  IV  combined.  The 
questions  asked  will  be  similar  in  form  to  those  of  Latin  III  and  Latin  IV 
examinations.  The  composition  work  will  be  based  on  Cicero's  First  Ora- 
tion against  Catiline,  and  will  bring  into  practice  the  same  Latin  construc- 
tions as  the  composition  of  Latin  III  examination.  The  candidate  may  be 
asked  to  translate  into  English  selections  taken  from  Latin  prose  authors 
or  poets  with  whom  he  is  not  familiar. 

GREEK 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  GREEK 

Three  units.     For  the  perfect  following  of  the  curriculum  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Honors,  a  thorough  three  years'  training- 
in  Greek  is  required.     The  classes,  however,  are  so  arranged  that  students 
entering  without  this  three-year  course  may  make  up  this  deficiency  during 
the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  Years. 

Elementary  Greek. 

One  unit.     The  work  in  elementary  Greek  should  comprise  a  thorough 
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drill  in  all  regular  syntactical  constructions ;  the  inflections  of  nouns,  ad- 
jectives and  pronouns;  the  principal  parts  and  conjugations  of  verbs;  syn- 
tax of  cases  and  the  rules  governing  them ;  syntax  of  voices,  moods,  and 
tenses  of  verbs.  Elementary  composition  work  should  comprise  the  writing 
of  simple  English  sentences  into  Greek,  bringing  into  practice  the  Greek 
construction  for  the  various  cases  of  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  case  endings,  verb  formations  and 
moods. 

Xenophon,  "Anabasis/-*  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV. 

One  unit.  The  reading  in  Xenophon  should  be  not  less  than  the  first 
four  books  of  the  Anabasis.  The  reading  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
thorough  drill  on  the  syntax  of  moods,  including  the  various  constructions 
of  the  indicative,  optative,  and  subjunctive;  a  general  study  of  dependent 
clauses,  and  the  corresponding  Greek  constructions.  The  work  in  com- 
position should  be  so  designed  as  to  bring  into  practice  the  Greek  con- 
structions for  independent  clauses,  clauses  of  purpose,  result,  cause  and 
concession,  temporal  clauses,  conditional  sentences,  and  the  attraction  of 
moods. 

Homer,  "Iliad/'  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV. 

One  unit.  The  reading  in  Homer  should  be  not  less  than  the  first  four 
books  of  the  Iliad.  In  the  reading  of  Homer  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  Homeric  dialect,  the  appreciation  of  the  Epic,  the  explanation 
of  the  allusions,  and  the  metrical  system.  Work  in  the  Attic  grammar 
should  be  stressed,  especially  the  more  difficult  syntactical  constructions. 
The  composition  work  should  be  devoted  to  the  scansion  of  the  first  two 
books,  and  to  review  exercises  in  the  translation  of  English  prose  into 
Greek,  bringing  into  practice  the  Greek  constructions  for  indirect  dis- 
course, the  infinitive  and  all  dependent  clauses. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  GREEK 

Greek  II. 

A  restricted  examination  in  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Xenophon's 
"Anabasis."  The  candidate  will  be  asked  to  translate  into  English  selected 
passages  taken  from  the  above  required  books  of  Xenophon's  "Anabasis" ; 
to  state  and  explain  the  cases  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  moods, 
tenses,  and  voices  of  verbs,  which  appear  in  the  selected  passages.  The 
candidate  may  also  be  asked  to  inflect  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns ; 
to  compare  adjectives  and  adverbs;  to  write  the  principal  parts,  conjuga' 
tions,  and  synopses  of  verbs ;  and  to  explain  historical  references.  The 
composition  work  will  be  based  on  Book  I,  Xenophon's  "Anabasis,"  bring- 
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ing  into  practice  the  rules  governing  the  various  uses  of  the  indicative, 
optative  and  subjunctive  moods;  the  Greek  construction  for  dependent 
clauses  of  purpose,  result,  cause  and  concession,  and  temporal  clauses  in- 
troduced by  OT8  and  jtqiv,  and  conditional  sentences. 

Greek  III. 

A  restricted  examination  in  the  First  and  Third  Books  of  Homer's  "Iliad." 
The  candidate  will  be  asked  to  translate  into  English  selected  passages 
taken  from  any  of  the  above  required  books  of  Homer's  "Iliad,"  to  explain 
syntactical  constructions,  to  write  the  prose  form  of  Homeric  words,  to 
explain  allusions,  to  appreciate  the  selections,  and  to  scan  selected  verses. 
The  candidate  may  be  held  responsible  for  all  rules  of  prosody.  The  can- 
didates may  be  asked  to  translate  into  English  selections  from  Greek  prose 
writers  and  poets  with  whom  they  are  not  familiar. 

Greek  IV. 

A  comprehensive  examination,  combining  Greek  II  and  Greek  III  ex- 
aminations. The  questions  asked  will  be  similar  in  form  to  those  of  Greek 
II  and  Greek  III  examinations.  The  composition  work  will  be  based  on 
the  first  book  of  Xenophon's  "Anabasis,"  and  will  bring  into  practice  the 
same  Greek  constructions  as  the  compositions  of  the  restricted  examina- 
tions. The  candidates  will  be  asked  to  translate  into  English  selections 
from  Greek  prose  writers  and  poets  with  whom  they  are  not  familiar. 


HISTORY  —  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

EEQUIEEMENTS  IN  HISTOEY  AND 
IN  CIVIL  GOVEENMENT 

Ancient  History. 

One  unit.  The  work  covered  in  Ancient  History  should  include  the 
study  of  Greek  History  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  disso- 
lution of  his  empire ;  Roman  History ;  and  the  Barbarian  kingdoms  to  the 
death  of  Charlemagne. 

American  History. 

One  unit.  The  course  in  American  History  should  include  a  study  of 
the  history  of  America  from  the  reconstruction  period  through  the  modern 
period. 

English  History. 

One  unit.  The  course  in  English  History  should  include  a  study  of  the 
history  of  England  from  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  the  Island  by  Caesar 
in  55  B.  C.  through  the  Windsor  line  of  Kings. 
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Modern  European  History. 

One  unit.  The  course  in  Modern  European  History  should  include  tht 
following  requirements :  reign  of  Louis  XIV ;  colonial  expansion  and  rival- 
ries, development  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  in  England ;  Frederick 
the  Great;  the  republican  government  of  revolutionary  France;  Napoleon, 
the  main  facts  in  the  political  development  of  Europe  since  1815.  The  in- 
dustrial Revolution,  the  growth  of  nationalism  and  democracy,  and  the 
economic  expansion  of  the  European  possessions  outside  Europe  should  re- 
ceive special  emphasis  throughout  the  course. 

Civil  Government. 

One-half  unit.  A  study  of  the  civil  government  in  the  United  States, 
including  special  treatises  on  the  constitution,  organization  and  actual  work- 
ing of  national,  state  and  local  governments. 

American  History  and  Civil  Government. 

One  unit.  This  course  should  be  so  arranged  that  two-thirds  of  the 
time  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  American  History  and  one-third  to  the 
study   of   Civil    Government. 

The  entrance  examination  in  American  History  and  Civil  Government 
will  be  drawn  up  on  this  basis. 

CHEMISTRY 

REQUIREMENTS    IN    CHEMISTRY 

One  unit.  The  course  in  Chemistry  should  comprise  the  study  of  a  stand- 
ard textbook,  in  order  that  the  student  may  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  Chemistry;  individual  laboratory  work, 
comprising  at  least  thirty  experiments  ;   lecture-table  demonstrations. 

Outline  of  the  requirements  :  the  important  physical  and  chemical  proper 
ties,  and  the  preparation  of  the  following  elements  and  their  most  im- 
portant compounds :  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine, 
fluorine,  sulphur,  sodium,  zinc,  lead,  and  iron;  the  atmosphere;  acids,  bases 
and  salts ;  Boyle's  and  Charles'  Law ;  symbols  and  nomenclature ;  atomic 
theory ;  atomic  weights  and  valence ;   solutions ;   ionization ;   electrolysis. 

ENTRANCE   EXAMINATION   IN  CHEMISTRY 

The  examination  in  Chemistry  will  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge 
of  the  most  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  chemistry ;  his  ability  to  explain 
the  preparations  of  various  elements ;  his  ability  to  distinguish  and  identify 
elements ;  and  his  ability  to  solve  original  problems  based  on  the  funda- 
mental   laws. 
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PHYSICS 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  PHYSICS 

One  unit.  The  course  in  Physics  should  comprise  the  study  of  a  standard 
textbook  in  order  that  the  candidate  may  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  Physics ;  individual  laboratory  work, 
comprising  at  least  thirty  experiments ;  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to 
familiarize  the  candidate  with  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  Physics  in  their 
qualitative  aspects  and  practical  applications. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  IN  PHYSICS 

The  questions  will  be  so  designed  as  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  Physics  and  the  application  of  the 
laws  to  the  solving  of  original  problems. 


BIOLOGY 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  BIOLOGY 

Botany. 

One  unit.  The  course  in  Botany  should  comprise  a  careful  study  of  the 
general  principles  of  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  Physiology  and  Ecology; 
natural  history  of  plant  groups  and  classification. 

This  course  should  include  a  year's  study  of  a  standard  textbook,  supple- 
mented by  individual  laboratory  work. 

Zoology. 

One  unit.  The  course  in  Zoology  should  comprise  the  study  of  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  zoology.  The  course  should  be  developed  on  the  basis 
of  laboratory  work  supplemented  by  a  careful  study  of  a  standard  text- 
book. The  laboratory  work  should  be  devoted  to  drawings  and  notes  re- 
lating to  the  dissections  of  vertebrates. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  IN  BIOLOGY 

The  examination  will  presuppose  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Botany  or  Zoology.  The  applicant  may  be  required  to  make 
drawings  and  to  manifest  familiarity  with  the  ordinary  technique  of  labora- 
tory work. 
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ASTRONOMY  —  PHYSIOGRAPHY 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  ASTRONOMY 
AND  IN  PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Astronomy. 

One  unit.  The  course  in  Astronomy  should  include  instruction  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  science,  including  observations  of  the  heavens 
with  reference  to  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A 
year's  study  of  a  standard  textbook  is  required. 

Physiography. 

One  unit.  The  course  in  Physiography  should  be  so  designed  that  the 
candidate  will  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  essential  principles  of 
physical  geography,  and  of  well-selected  facts  illustrating  those  principles. 
A  year's  study  of  a  standard  textbook,  supplemented  by  individual  labora- 
tory work,  is  demanded  as  a  requirement. 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  take  an  Entrance  Examination  in  As- 
tronomy or  in  Physiography. 
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Schedule  of  Entrance  Examinations,  June,  1936 


9.30  A.M.-12.30  P.M. 


9.30  A.M.-12.30  P.M. 


Thursday,  June  4,  1936 

Mathematics   I    (Elementary   Algebra)      .        .        .  9.30  A.M.-11.30  A.M. 

Mathematics  II   (Intermediate  Algebra)     .        .        .  9.30  A.M.-11.30  A.M. 

Mathematics    III    (Plane    Geometry)         .        .        .  9.30  A.M.-11.30  A.M. 
Mathematics  IV  (Elementary  Algebra  and 

Plane  Geometry) 

Mathematics  V   (Elementary  and  Intermediate 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry) 

French  II  (Elementary) 2.00  P.M.-  5.00  P.M. 

French  III  (Advanced) 2.00  P.M.-  5.00  P.M. 

Greek  II  (Xenophon's  Anabasis)         ....  2.00  P.M.-  4.00  P.M. 

Greek  III    (Homer's  Iliad) 2.00  P.M.-  4.00  P.M. 

Greek  IV  (Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Homer's  Iliad)  2.00  P.M.-  5.00  P.M. 

German  II    (Elementary) '.  2.00  P.M.-  5.00  P.M. 

German  III    (Advanced) 2.00  P.M.-  5.00  P.M. 

Spanish  II    (Elementary) .  2.00  P.M.-  5.00  P.M. 

Spanish  III    (Advanced) 2.00  P.M.-  5.00  P.M. 


Friday,  June  5,  1936 


Chemistry 

Physics  . 

Biology     . 

Latin  II   (Caesar) 

Latin    III    (Cicero) 

Latin  IV   (Virgil's  Aeneid) 

Latin  V   (Caesar  and  Cicero) 

Latin  VI   (Cicero  and  Virgil) 


9.30  A.M.-12.30  P.M. 
9.30  A.M.-12.30  P.M. 
9.30  A.M.-12.30  P.M. 
9.30  A.M.-11.30  P.M. 
9.30  A.M.-11.30  A.M. 
9.30  A.M.-11.30  A.M. 
9.30  A.M.-12.30  P.M. 
9.30  A.M.-12.30  P.M. 


English    (Composition   and   Literature) 


2.00  P.M.-  5.00  P.M. 


Saturday,  June  6,  1936 


American    History 
Special    Examinations 


9.30  A.M.-12.30  P.M. 
9.30  A.M.-12.30  P.M. 
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SYSTEM   OF   EDUCATION 

The  system  of  education  followed  in  Boston  College  is  similar  to  tha* 
of  all  the  colleges  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  is  based  upon  and  guided 
by  the  principles  of  the  far-famed  Ratio  Studiorum,  a  body  of  rules  and 
suggestions  framed  upon  the  experiences  and  the  best  results  attained  by 
the  greatest  universities  of  Europe  at  the  most  nourishing  period  of  their 
existence. 

The  subjoined  brief  outline  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  system, 
the  dominant  features  of  its  method,  and  the  object  aimed  at  by  its  teach- 
ings will  give  a  general  idea  of  its  purpose. 

Education  is  understood  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  as  the  full  and 
harmonious  development  of  all  those  faculties  that  are  distinctive  of  man. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  mere  instruction  or  the  communication  of  knowledge. 
In  fact,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  though  it  necessarily  accompanies 
any  right  system  of  education,  is  a  secondary  result  of  education.  Learn- 
ing is  an  instrument  of  education,  not  its  end.  The  end  is  culture,  and 
mental  and  moral  development. 

Understanding,  then,  clearly  the  purposes  of  education,  such  instruments 
of  education,  that  is,  such  studies,  sciences  or  languages,  are  chosen  as  will 
most  effectively  further  that  end.  These  studies  are  chosen,  moreover, 
only  in  proportion  and  in  such  numbers  as  are  sufficient  and  required.  A 
student  who  is  to  be  educated  will  not  be  forced,  in  the  short  period  of  his 
college  course  and  with  his  immature  faculties,  to  study  a  multiplicity  of 
the  languages  and  sciences  into  which  the  vast  world  of  modern  knowledge 
has  been  scientifically  divided.  If  two  or  more  sciences,  for  instance,  give 
similar  training  to  some  mental  faculty,  that  one  is  chosen  which  combines 
the  most  effective  training  with  the  largest  and  most  fundamental  knowl- 
edge. 

The  purpose  of  the  mental  training  given  is  not  proximately  to  fit  the 
student  for  some  special  employment  or  profession,  but  to  give  him  such 
a  general,  vigorous  and  rounded  development  as  will  enable  him  to  cope 
successfully  even  with  the  unforeseen  emergencies  of  life.  While  giving 
the  mind  stay,  it  tends  to  remove  the  insularity  of  thought  and  want  of 
mental  elasticity  which  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  disheartening  re- 
sults of  Specialism  in  students  who  have  not  brought  to  their  studies  the 
uniform  mental  training  given  by  a  systematic  college  course.  The  studies, 
therefore,  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  mental  growth 
of  the  student  and  the  scientific  unfolding  of  knowledge ;  they  are  so  chosen 
and  communicated  that  the  student  will  gradually  and  harmoniously  reach, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  that  measure  of  culture  of  which  he  is  capable. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  system  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  that  different 
studies  have  distinct  and  peculiar  educational  values.  Mathematics,  the 
Natural  Sciences,  Languages  and  History  are  complementary  instruments 
of  education  to  which  the  doctrine  of  equivalence  cannot  be  applied.  The 
specific  training  given  by  one  cannot  be  supplied  by  another. 
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Furthermore,  Languages  and  History  have  always  been  held  in  esteem 
as  leading  factors  in  education.  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
bring  the  student  into  contact  with  the  material  aspects  of  nature,  and 
exercise  the  inductive  and  deductive  powers  of  reason.  Language  and 
History  affect  a  higher  union;  they  are  manifestations  of  spirit  to  spirit, 
and  by  their  study  and  for  their  acquirement  the  whole  mind  of  man  is 
brought  into  widest  and  subtlest  play.  The  acquisition  of  Language  especially 
calls  for  delicacy  of  judgment  and  fineness  of  perception,  and  for  a  con- 
stant, keen  and  quick  use  of  the  reasoning  powers.  A  special  importance 
is  attached  to  the  classic  tongues  of  Rome  and  Greece.  As  these  are  the 
languages  with  a  structure  and  idiom  remote  from  the  language  of  the 
student,  the  study  of  them  lays  bare  before  him  the  laws  of  thought  and 
logic,  and  requires  attention,  reflection  and  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
relations  between  thought  and  grammar.  In  studying  them  the  student 
is  led  to  the  fundamental  recess  of  language.  They  exercise  him  in  exact- 
ness of  conception  in  grasping  the  foreign  thought,  and  in  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression in  clothing  that  thought  in  the  dissimilar  garb  of  the  mother- 
tongue.  While  recognizing,  then,  in  education  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  which  unfold  the  interdependence 
and  laws  of  the  world  of  time  and  space,  the  Jesuit  system  of  education 
has  unwaveringly  kept  Language  in  a  position  of  honor  as  an  instrument 
of  culture. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  perfect  his  study  of  the  Sciences  by  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  fundamental  causes  and  ultimate  reality  of  things, 
the  complete  course  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  is  given.  The  pursuit  of 
this  course  of  philosophy  leads  to  a  broadening  of  intellectual  vision  and 
a  strengthening  of  moral  training  that  are  in  accord  with  the  universal 
principles  of  human  knowledge  and  the  established  laws  of  human  conduct. 
In  this  final  stage  of  collegiate  development  the  student  is  thus  enabled 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  keen  analysis  and  self-criticism,  to  apply  to  the 
practical  problems  of  life  the  faculties  of  memory  and  imagination  which 
have  been  developed  by  the  study  of  Literature  and  History,  and  the  methods 
of  accurate  and  logical  thinking  which  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences  impart. 

Lastly,  the  system  does  not  share  the  illusion  of  those  who  seem  to 
imagine  that  education,  understood  as  an  enriching  and  stimulating  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  has  a  morally  elevating  influence  in  human  life.  While 
conceding  the  effects  of  education  in  energizing  and  refining  imagination, 
taste,  understanding  and  powers  of  observation,  it  has  always  held  that 
knowledge  and  intellectual  development  of  themselves  have  no  moral  effi- 
cacy. Religion  only  can  purify  the  heart,  and  guide  and  strengthen  the 
will. 

The  Jesuit  system  of  education,  then,  aims  at  developing,  side  by  side,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  student,  and  at  sending  forth  to  the 
world  men  of  sound  judgment,  of  acute  and  rounded  intellect,  of  upright 
and  manly  conscience.     And  since  men  are  not  made  better  citizens  by  the 
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mere  accumulation  of  knowledge,  without  a  guiding  and  controlling  force, 
the  principal  faculties  to  be  developed  are  the  moral  faculties.  Moreover, 
morality  is  to  be  taught  continuously;  it  must  be  the  underlying  base,  the 
vital  force  supporting  and  animating  the  whole  organic  structure  of  educa- 
tion. It  must  be  the  atmosphere  the  student  breathes ;  it  must  suffuse  with 
its  light  all  that  he  reads,  illuminating  what  is  noble  and  exposing  what 
is  base,  giving  to  the  true  and  false  their  relative  light  and  shade. 

The  purpose  of  Jesuit  teaching,  in  a  word,  is  to  lay  a  solid  sub-structure 
in  the  whole  mind  and  character  for  any  superstructure  of  science,  pro- 
fessional and  special,  and  for  the  building  up  of  moral  life,  civil  and  religious. 

The  Jesuit  system  of  education  in  seeking  to  attain  the  mental  and  moral 
development  of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  relies  chiefly  on  the  exceptional 
advantages  of  the  liberal  arts  courses  outlined  above  and  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy ;  however,  a  more 
definite  scientific  training  is  offered  through  the  various  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,     (cf.  pp.  109-128.) 


RELIGIOUS   TRAINING 

In  the  admission  of  students,  no  discrimination  is  made  on  the  ground  of 
religious  belief.  Students  who  are  not  of  the  Catholic  Faith  will  be  exempt 
from  attendance  at  religious  exercises  conducted  by  the  College  and  at  the 
courses  of  instruction  which  deal  with  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  unless  such 
students  freely  choose  to  be  present  at  these  exercises  and  classes. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, training  in  Religion  is  considered  of  primary  importance  in  Educa- 
tion properly  understood.  The  authorities  of  the  College  are  persuaded, 
in  common  with  their  Religious  brethren  who  conduct  Jesuit  Colleges 
throughout  this  country  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  Education 
truly  fulfills  its  function  of  developing  the  natural  human  powers  and 
thus  preparing  the  students  for  a  fruitful  life  after  leaving  College,  only 
when  a  solid  and  thorough  intellectual  training  is  supplemented  by  equally 
complete  training  in  Christian  morality  and  Religion.  Nor  is  this  Re- 
ligious Training  to  be  considered  of  relatively  minor  value;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  held  to  be  of  primary  importance  in  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  gentleman  and  the  loyal  citizen ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  activi- 
ties which  affect  the  development  of  the  student's  moral  being  may  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  be  rated  as  more  important  than  the  various 
curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities  which  minister  to  his  intellectual 
or   physical    development. 

The  Religious  Training  consists  first  of  all  in  a  general  and  all-pervad- 
ing background  against  which  are  projected  all  the  individual  elements 
which  make  the  College  course;  it  is  an  atmosphere  which  surrounds  and 
permeates  the  College  life;  it  is  a  subtle  influence  born  of  the  power  of 
associations   and  example,  of  the  persistent   presentation  of  noble  motives 
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and  high  ideals,  of  the  kindly  admonition,  correction,  guidance,,  instruction 
and  exhortation  of  a  body  of  teachers  who  are  themselves  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  highest  form  of  religious  culture  through  a  life  led 
according  to   lofty   principles   of  asceticism. 

This  Religious  Training  also  takes  the  form  of  religious  instruction  given 
during  class  periods  which  form  an  integral  element  of  the  curriculum. 
The  College  authorities  believe  that  religious  truths  form  a  body  of  doc- 
trines which  are  definite  and  certain  and  which  may  be  taught  and  studied 
with  as  much  exactness  as  Language  or  Philosophy,  and  as  scientifically 
as  other  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Hence  the  study  of  Religion  is 
required  and  the  courses  in  the  Evidences  of  Religion  are  conducted  as 
ordinary  lecture  courses  with  class  recitations,  repetitions  and  examinations. 
The  subject-matter  of  these  courses  is  so  arranged  that  during  the  four 
years  College  course,  the  student  covers  the  entire  cycle  of  Catholic  dog- 
matic  and   moral   teachings. 

This  religious  instruction  is  supported  by  various  religious  activities  and 
practices  which  may  be  classed  as  spiritual  extra-curricular  activities.  The 
League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  its  attendant  devotions  are  encouraged. 
Sodalities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  foster  that  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God 
which  is  the  youth's  safeguard  in  adolescence.  The  Mission  Crusade  serves 
to  help  the  struggling  missions  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  develop  in  the 
students  the  spirit  of  charity  and  self-sacrifice  towards  others  who  are 
spiritually  less  favored.  All  students  are  required  to  make  an  annual  Re- 
treat, and  an  additional  special  Retreat  for  Seniors  is  conducted  each  year 
just  before  Commencement.  The  frequent  use  of  the  Sacraments  of  Pen- 
ance and  Holy  Eucharist,  the  twin  means  divinely  planned  to  safeguard 
and  strengthen  the  human  soul  against  evil,  should  be  an  important  item  in 
the  moral  life  of  a  Catholic  young  man,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  earnestly 
advised  or  insisted  on  than  in  a  Jesuit  College. 


STUDENT  COUNSELLORS 

Four  Fathers  of  the  Faculty  are  appointed  as  Counsellors  or  advisors  of 
the  Students.  The  principal  duty  of  a  Student  Counsellor  is  to  advise  the 
students,  not  only  in  a  spiritual  way,  but  also  in  proffering  whatever  direc- 
tion may  be  required  with  regard  to  studies  and  other  intimate  and  personal 
matters. 

He  provides  opportunities  for  the  Students  to  receive  the  Sacraments  in 
addition  to  the  times  assigned  for  the  general  student  body. 

One  of  the  questions  of  highest  importance  to  every  college  student  is 
the  wise  choice  of  a  profession  or  vocation  according  to  one's  character, 
talents  and  attractions,  both  natural  and  supernatural.  No  student  with  a 
serious  outlook  on  life  will  fail  to  determine,  well  in  advance  of  his  gradua- 
tion, the  career,  which,  under  God's  providence,  will  best  assure  his  tem- 
poral success  and  his  eternal  happiness.     In  this  matter  the  assistance  of 
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the  Student  Counsellor  will  be  invaluable.     His  hours  will  be  arranged  to 
afford  ample  opportunity  of  conferring  with   him. 


PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 

It  is  one  of  the  decided  advantages  of  the  system  followed  in  this  college 
that  the  student  may  make  his  preparatory  studies  in  Boston  College  High 
School.  In  addition  to  the  moral  influence  thus  gained,  this  secures  a  uni- 
form and  homogeneous  course  of  teaching  and  training.  The  result  of 
such  a  course  of  study  is  a  continuous  and  normal  development  of  the 
mental  faculties  along  well-defined  lines  and  the  possession  of  a  clear  and 
coherent  system  of  principles  upon  which  any  special  course  may  afterwards 
safely  rest. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

STUDIES  AND  SCHOLASTIC  STANDING 

Distribution  of  Time 

Reports  on  Class  Standing 

The  School  Year  consists  of  Two  Semesters,  the  First  beginning  in 
September  and  the  Second  at  the  end  of  January.  Each  Semester  concludes 
with  a  set  of  Examinations  in  all  subjects,  the  First  Semester  with  the  Mid- 
Year  Examinations,  the  Second  with  the  Final  Examinations.  The  two 
Semesters  are  subdivided  into  two  Quarters  each,  the  First  Quarter  ending 
in  the  early  part  of  November,  and  the  Third  Quarter  about  the  middle  of 
March.  Each  Quarter  concludes  with  a  set  of  marks  in  all  subjects.  At 
the  end  of  each  Quarter  the  students'  marks  are  read  publicly. 

The  report  of  every  student's  class  standing  is  sent  to  parents  or  guard- 
ians at  the  end  of  each  Semester.  The  report  which  is  sent  at  the  end 
of  the  First  Semester  is  to  be  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  and  re- 
turned to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Studies. 

The  student's  rank  is  determined  by  positions  in  one  of  five  grades : 
A,  100-90%;  B,  90-80%;  C,  80-70%;  D,  70-60%;  E,  below  60%,  deficient 
and   unsatisfactory. 

Class  Standing  and  Promotion 

The  standing  of  a  student  in  any  subject  is  determined  by  the  Semester 
Average.  This  Average  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  marks  received 
in  the  two  Quarters  of  the  Semester  and  the  mark  received  in  the  Semester 
Examination,  and  dividing  this  sum  by  three.  To  secure  credit  for  a  sub- 
ject, not  only  this  Semester  Average,  but  also  the  mark  in  the  Semester 
Examination  must  be  at  least  60%.  If  a  student  receives  a  Semester 
Average  of  60%  or  more,  but  receives  a  mark  below  60%  in  the  Semester 
Examination,  he  is  conditioned  in  that  subject;  credit  for  that  subject  is 
then  suspended  until  this  condition  is  removed  by  repetition  of  the  Examina- 
tion,    (cf.  below  under  Examination  Requirements). 

The  student's  standing  for  the  year  is  determined  by  the  Annual  Average. 
This  Average  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  Semester  Averages  of 
the  two  Semesters,  and  dividing  this  sum  by  two.  In  accordance  with  this 
Annual  Average,  class  honors  and  promotions  are  determined.  Class  honors 
are  conferred  on  the  following  basis :  "Summa  Cum  Laude,"  when  the 
Annual  Average  is  95%  or  over ;  "Magna  Cum  Laude,"  when  the  Annual 
Average  is  between  90  and  95%  ;  "Cum  Laude,"  when  the  Annual  Average 
is  between  85  and  90%. 
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Attendance 

The  daily  classes  and  lecture  periods  are  scheduled  from  9  :30  A.  M.  to 
2 :45  P.  M.,  with  an  allowance  of  forty-five  minutes  for  recreation  period 
and  lunch. 

All  students  must  be  in  their  respective  class-rooms  at  9  :30  A.  M. ;  those 
who  come  later  will  not  be  admitted  without  a  note  from  the  Dean  of 
Discipline. 

As  regular  attendance  is  an  important  element  in  determining  class  stand- 
ing and  an  essential  condition  for  successful  work  in  studies,  students  must 
not  be  detained  or  absent  from  class  except  for  very  grave  reasons.  Par- 
ents or  guardians,  therefore,  should  know  that  absence  and  lateness,  even 
when  excusable,  affect  class  standing. 

Credit  for  a  course  will  not  be  allowed  if  the  record  of  attendance  shows 
that  the  student  has  been  present  at  less  than  90%  of  the  number  of  periods 
assigned  for  that  course  during  each  Semester.  No  "Cuts"  of  classes  are 
allowed,  nor  is  any  student  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  unexcused  ab- 
sences. Absences  for  which  a  satisfactory  excuse  has  been  presented  to 
the  Dean  of  Discipline  will  be  permitted  without  loss  of  credit  for  the 
course,  provided  that  the  number  of  these  absences  does  not  exceed  10% 
of  the  number  of  periods  assigned  for  that  course  during  each  Semester. 
In  case  of  absence  for  a  prolonged  period  due  to  illness  or  some  other 
compelling  cause,  the  application  of  this  regulation  may  be  modified  by  the 
Council  on  Standards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean ;  but  in  no 
rase  will  more  than  twenty  days  of  absence  in  either  Semester  be  allowed. 


"Semester  Hour"  and  "Semester  Hour  Credit" 

The  terms  "Semester  Hour"  and  "Semester  Hour  Credit"  are  employed 
in  computing  the  amount  of  time  which  has  been  devoted  to  a  subject  in 
College,  or  the  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done  in  a  certain  branch 
of  study.  In  all  cases  where  Semester  Hours  Credit  are  allowed,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  course  in  question  has  been  taken  and  passed  successfully 
and  that  the  student  has  received  the  mark  which  the  College  considers 
satisfactory  for  a  passing  mark.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that 
Semester  Hours  Credit,  like  Secondary  School  Units  or  Credits  presented 
for  admission  to  College,  do  not  of  themselves  refer  to  the  calibre  of  the 
courses  in  which  Credits  are  acquired;  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  Col- 
lege to  guarantee  the  quality  of  the  subject-matter  studied  in  the  various 
courses ;  Semester  Hours  and  Semester  Hours  Credit  regard  only  quantity ; 
they  merely  represent  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  various  branches  and 
furnish  a  convenient  method  of  computing  the  amount  of  work  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  College  authorities  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished 
in  a  particular  subject. 
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In  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges :  "A  Semester  Hour  represents  a  course  which  meets 
once  a  week  throughout  a   Semester."      (Robertson,  p.  36.) 

A  Semester  Hour  Credit  is  the  standard  educational  recognition  given 
for  a  Semester  Hour  in  any  given  subject;  that  is  to  say,  a  Semester  Hour 
Credit  in  a  given  subject  signifies  that  that  subject  has  been  taken  by  the 
student  for  a  Semester  Hour.  Thus,  if  a  student  takes  a  course  for  one 
class  period  per  week  during  one  Semester,  he  is  allowed  one  Semester 
Hour  Credit ;  if  he  takes  the  same  course  for  two  Semesters,  he  receives 
two  Semester  Hours  Credit ;  if  the  course  is  conducted  for  four  periods 
per  week  during  one  Semester,  he  receives  four  Semester  Hours  Credit ; 
if  he  takes  this  course  for  a  year,  he  is  allowed  eight  Semester  Hours 
Credit.  In  ordinary  lecture  courses,  the  class  period  should  be  of  at  least 
fifty  minutes  duration ;  in  cases  in  which  the  class  period  is  conducted  in 
the  style  of  a  conference  or  seminar,  the  period  should  be  longer,  or  a 
greater  number  of  them  will  be  required  to  give  an  equivalent  number  of 
Credits ;  in  all  Laboratory  work,  the  length  of  a  period  required  to  give 
a  Semester  Hour  Credit  is  twice  the  length  of  the  ordinary  lecture  period. 

Since  there  is  a  minimum  of  fifteen  weeks  of  class  in  each  Semester,  it 
follows  that  a  Semester  Hour  Credit  in  any  subject  represents  the  com- 
pletion of  fifteen  class  periods  in  any  given  subject,  or  their  equivalent  in 
conference  or  seminar  periods,  or  thirty  periods  of  laboratory  work.  Repeti- 
tions in  class,  written  examinations,  "Quiz"  sessions  and  the  like  are  not 
included  in  the  computation  of  Semester  Hours  Credit. 

Deficiencies 

A  Deficiency  signifies  that  a  course  in  a  given  branch  of  study  has 
not  been  successfully  completed,  and  that  Credits  will  not  be  allowed  for 
the  course  until  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  has  been  repeated  suc- 
cessfully in  regular  class  sessions  or  their  equivalent. 

A  Deficiency  is  incurred  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways :  two  successive 
quarterly  grades  below  60%,  or  a  total  Semester  Average  below  60%,  or 
absence  from  more  than  10%  of  the  number  of  class  exercises,  or  failure 
to  pass  a  condition  examination. 

A  Deficiency  may  be  removed  only  by  repetition  of  the  subject  in  regular 
course  at  Boston  College  or  in  another  approved  College,  either  in  the 
regular  School  Sessions  or  during  the  Summer  School  Sessions. 

No  student  may  continue  in  any  class  during  tbe  Second  Semester,  if  at 
the  end  of  the  First  Semester  he  has  incurred  Deficiencies  in  courses  totalling 
more  than   eight    (8)    Semester  Hours   Credit. 

No  student  may  enter  Sophomore  Class  who  carries  Deficiencies  in 
courses  equivalent  to  more  than  five  (5)  Semester  Hours  Credit  and  no 
student  ma}'  enter  the  Junior  Class  who  carries  Deficiencies  in  courses 
equivalent  to  more  than  four    (4)    Semester  Hours  Credit. 

No  student  may  enter  Senior  Class  who  has  not  removed  all  Deficiencies 
before  the  day  assigned  for  "Schola  Brevis." 
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The  number  of  Semester  Hours  Credit  allowed  for  the  various  courses 
of  study  may  be  found  on  the  charts  or  under  the  descriptions  of  the 
courses,  pp.  94-125. 

A  student  who,  at  the  end  of  any  semester,  has  incurred  more  than  the 
allowed  number  of  Deficiencies,  will  be  dropped  from  the  College.  Should 
he  be  reinstated,  he  must  repeat  in  class  all  the  subjects  prescribed  during 
the  last  Semester  which  he  attended. 

A  student  whose  work  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  his  continued  membership 
in  the  College  would  seem  undesirable,  may  be  placed,  on  probation,  after 
warning,  by  the  Dean  of  Studies.  A  student  who  has  Deficiencies  in  courses 
equivalent  to  eight  (8)  Semester  Hours  Credit  will  be  automatically  placed 
on  probation. 

Any  student  on  probation  is  debarred  from  participation  in  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  and  for  continued  unsatisfactory  work  may  at  any  time  be 
dropped  from  the  college  by  the  Dean  of  Studies.  He  will  be  dropped 
automatically  if,  in  the  term  during  which  he  is  on  probation,  he  incurs 
deficiencies  in  courses  equivalent  to  eight  (8)  additional  semester  hours 
of  credit. 

A  student  who  is  dropped  from  the  College  for  deficiencies  in  studies 
or  for  any  other  cause,  will  not  be  readmitted  without  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards. 


Examination   Requirements 

Condition  Examinations 

Examinations  (oral  or  written,  or  both)  are  held  at  the  end  of  each 
Semester.  These  examinations  may  be  postponed  only  on  account  of  illness 
or  some  equally  urgent  reason.  In  all  cases  of  absence  from  an  examina- 
tion, permission  for  postponement  must  be  obtained  directly  from  the 
Dean  prior  to  said  absence.  Neglect  to  observe  this  regulation  will  be 
considered   a   failure   in   the   course. 

Examinations  postponed  from  the  first  semester  must  be  taken  within 
one  month  of  the  reading  of  the  marks ;  those  postponed  from  the  final 
examination  are  to  be  taken  during  the  week  preceding  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term.  These  deferred  examinations  will  not  be  accredited  for  the 
awarding  of  prizes. 

One  who  has  a  semester  average  of  60%  or  more,  but  who  receives  below 
60%  in  the  examination,  is  conditioned  in  the  subject.  To  remove  the 
condition,  an  examination  (oral  or  written,  or  both)  must  be  passed  within 
one  month  of  the  notification  of  the  condition  for  the  first  semester,  or 
during  the  week  preceding  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  for  the  previous 
second  semester.  Those  who  are  inexcusably  absent  from  these  condition 
examinations,    or   who    fail    to    pass    them,   automatically    become    ineligible 
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for  further  examination  in  these  subjects,  and  incur  a  Deficiency  in  these 
subjects.  Only  one  condition  in  any  subject  is  allowed.  The  mark  received 
in  this  condition  examination  must  be  at  least  60%. 


Home   Study 

All  the  endeavors  of  the  faculty  will  fail  to  insure  success  for  the  students 
unless  they  apply  themselves  to  their  studies  with  diligence  and  constancy 
outside  of  class  hours.  Approximately  twenty  hours  a  week  are  spent  in 
class  work,  and  to  prepare  recitations  and  exercises  for  this  work,  as  well 
as  to  review  the  matter  previously  seen,  at  least  three  hours  of  home  study 
daily  are  required.  Therefore,  parents  and  guardians  are  urged  to  insist 
on  this  application. 

Parental   Co-operation 

The  efforts  of  teachers  and  prefects  will  be  much  facilitated  if  parents 
and  guardians  will  cooperate  with  them  in  maintaining  discipline  and  insist- 
ing on  obedience  to  regulations  made  for  the  purpose.  Parents  are  there- 
fore asked : 

1.  To  insist  that  three  to  four  hours  be  devoted  to  home  study. 

2.  To  notify  the  Dean  of  Discipline  immediately  in  case  of  withdrawal 
of  their  son  or  of  necessary  detention  from,  or  late  arrival  at  class. 

3.  To  give  immediate  attention  to  notification — always  sent  by  the  Dean 
of  Discipline  in  case  of  unexplained  absence — as  also  to  any  complaint  regis- 
tered by  the  Dean  of  Studies  in  regard  to  any  considerable  deficiency  in 
class  standing. 
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REGULATIONS  OF  DISCIPLINE 

The  College  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time  a  student 
who  fails  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  earnestness  of  purpose  and  of 
co-operative  interest  in  the  primary  requirements  of  conduct  and  academic 
work.  Dismissal  may  be  made,  if  necessary,  without  specific  charges.  li> 
such  cases  the  College  holds  itself  to  be  the  more  capable  judge  of  what 
affects  the  interest  of  the  institution  and  the  student-bod}'.  Those  who  are 
unprepared  to  conform  to  this  condition  should  not  apply  for  admission. 

Gentlemanly   Conduct 

Students  are  held  responsible  to  the  College  authorities  for  the  require- 
ments of  gentlemanly  conduct  not  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  College 
but  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Any  violation  of  these  requirements 
within  the  College  precincts  is  subject  to  the  disciplinary  sanction  specified 
below. 

Student    Activities 

All  activities,  athletic  or  social  or  of  any  other  nature,  which  may  be 
directly  or  indirectly  identified  with  the  College,  are  subject  to  the  explicit 
and  definite  approval  of  the  College  authorities. 

Dishonesty  in   Examinations 

Any  student  acting  dishonestly  or  attempting  to  act  dishonestly  in  the 
course  of  a  major  examination  is  subject  to  suspension,  and  if  readmitted 
must  repeat  the  semester's  work  in  the  course  in  which  he  was  taking  the 
examination.  Any  manifestation  of  dishonesty  or  any  attempt  at  dishonesty 
in  the  conduct  of  class  repetitions,  written  or  oral,  is  subject  to  the  sanc- 
tion to  be  determined  upon  at  the  discretion  of  the  Professor  of  the  class 
and  the  Dean  of  Studies. 


Defacement  of  Property 

Any  student  who  is  wilfully  or  carelessly  responsible  for  the  defacement 
of  the  property  of  the  College  is  required  to  pay  for  its  replacement  or 
repair  and  is  subject  to  the  disciplinary  sanction  specified  below. 

Smoking 

Smoking  within  the  College  buildings,  except  in  the  place  designated,  or 
within  th^  immediate  vicinity  of  the  entrances  to  the  buildings  is  strictly 
forbidden  and  subject  to  the  disciplinary  sanction  specified  below. 
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Automobiles 

Automobiles  brought  by  the  students  to  the  College  campus  are  to  be 
parked  only  on  the  College  parking  area. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  First  Semester  the  license  number  and  the 
registration  number  of  the  automobile  are  to  be  registered  under  the  stu- 
dent's name  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Discipline,  from  whom  explicit 
permission  for  parking  concession  is  to  be  obtained.  Students  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  park  automobiles  on  any  of  the  roads  within  the  College 
campus  or  on  any  of  the  streets  surrounding  the  College  property.  Any 
violation  of  this  rule  or  any  violation  of  the  speed  limit  of  twelve  (12) 
miles  per  hour  on  the  roads  within  the  College  grounds,  makes  the  student 
liable  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  parking  privilege  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Dean  of  Discipline. 

Demerits 

Problems  of  Discipline  are  regulated  by  a  system  of  Demerits.  All 
Demerits  are  imposed  by  the  Dean  of  Discipline. 

Disorder  during  College  exercises  :   1  to  5  demerits. 

Smoking  in  forbidden  places  :  1  for  first  offense ;  3  for  each  subsequent 
offense. 

Ungentlemanly  conduct :   1   to   5  demerits. 

Defacement  of  property :  1  to  3  demerits. 

Delibei;ate  violation  of  rules  :   1  to  3  demerits. 

Deliberate  neglect  to  attend  College  exercises :   1   to  3   demerits. 

A  student  who  incurs  five  (5)  demerits  is  put  on  probation.  One  who 
is  on  probation  will  be  debarred  from  all  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  may  be  obliged  to  report  for  special  work  at  9  :30  A.  M.  on 
the  four   Saturdays   following  the  imposition  of  probation. 

A  student  who  incurs  ten  (10)  demerits  in  any  year  will  be  dropped 
from  the  College.  At  the  end  of  the  year  all  demerits  will  be  cancelled 
except  in  the  case  of  students  who  incur  probation  after  May  1st.  The 
probation  of  these  students  will  be  continued  during  the  First  Semester  of 
the  following  year. 
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ANNUAL  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Since  this  Institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  normally  dependent  for  support 
and  development  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition  and  for  the  other  Collegiate 
requirements.     The  following  rules,  therefore,  must  be  strictly  observed. 

The  payment  of  Tuition,  Student  Activities,  Library  and  Registration 
Fees  is  to  be  made  by  mail  or  in  person,  not  later  than  the  day  assigned 
on  the  bill,  which  is  mailed  to  the  individual  student  about  two  weeks 
before  the  day  assigned.  Freshmen  and  other  new  students  receive  their 
first  bill  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Bills  as   rendered  are : 

(1)  First    Quarter — due    on   entrance   in    September. 
Tuition:    $50.00. 

With  this  quarter  is  also  paid  one-half  of  the  Student  Activities  Fee 
($12.00)    and  one-half  of  the  Library  Fee   ($5.00). 
At  this  time  the  Registration  Fee  is  also  paid :.  for  upper  classmen : 
$1.00;   for  Freshmen  and  new  students:   $5.00. 
Total :  for  upper  classmen :  $68.00 ;  Freshmen  and  new  students,  $72.00. 

(2)  Second    Quarter— due   at   the   time   of   the   closing   of   marks   for    the 
first  quarter,  in  the  early  part  of  November. 

Tuition:    $50.00. 

(3)  Third    Quarter— due    at    the    opening    of    Second     Semester    at    be- 
ginning  of   February. 

Tuition:    $50.00. 

Also    the    other    half   of    the    Student    Activities    and    Library    Fees  ^ 

$17.00.      Total:    $67.00. 

(4)  Fourth    Quarter— due   at   the   time   of   the    closing   of   marks    for   the 
third  quarter,  about  the  middle  of  March. 

Tuition:    $50.00. 

This  arrangement  does  not  prevent  students  from  making  payments 
half-yearly  or  yearly  in  advance,  if  they  should  wish  to  do  so. 

Science  Fees  are  to  be  paid  in  full  at  the  time  of  entrance  to  the 
various    Science   courses. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  enter  any  class  in  September  until  his 
Class  Card,  which  is  issued  at  the  Dean's  Office  on  arrival,  has  been 
countersigned  by  the  Treasurer,  indicating  that  all  financial  matters  have 
been    satisfactorily    adjusted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Second  Semester,  there  will  be  a  second  registra- 
tion, to  which  no  fee  is  attached.  At  this  second  registration  all  students 
apply  not  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  but  directly  to  the  Treasurer's  Office 
for  their  Class  Cards,  at  the  time  when  they  make  the  payment  of  their 
bill  for  the  Third  Quarter.     The  issuance  of  this  card  will  indicate  that  all 
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financial  matters  are  satisfactorily  adjusted  to  date.  This  Class  Card  is  to 
be  shown  to  each  Professor  at  the  beginning  of  classes  on  or  before  the 
opening  of  the  Second  Semester.  Delaying  until  the  day  on  which  the 
Second  Semester  opens  will  cause  congestion  and  may  involve  loss  of  class 
credit  for  one  or  more  days. 

Holders  of  full  Scholarships  are  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
Registration,  Student  Activities,  Library  or  Science  Fees  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed. 

Special  arrangements  must  be  made  by  those  who  are  taking  special 
courses.  A  student  taking  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  must  pay  a  fee 
at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  hour.  A  student  taking  ten  or  more  hours 
must  pay  the  regular  tuition  fee  of  fifty  dollars  per  quarter. 

No  refund  of  the  Quarterly  Tuition  will  be  made  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  week  of  the  Quarter. 

The  "Student  Activities"  Fee  entitles  the  student  to  subscriptions  for 
the  "Stylus"  and  the  "Heights,"  to  the  usual  athletic  reductions  during 
the  football  and  baseball  seasons,  and  to  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
annual  College  Concert,  the  annual  College  Play  and  to  various  extra- 
curricular lectures  provided  by  the   College   authorities. 

Summary  of  Expense  Requiremements : 

Registration — upper    classes    (not    refundable)    $     1.00 

Registration — new    students    (not   refundable)     5.00 

Tuition — payable    quarterly    in    advance    200.00 

Student    Activities — payable    semi-annually    with    tuition 24.00 

Library — payable  semi-annually  with  tuition   10.00 

Condition   Examinations    5.00 

Deficiency    Courses 20.00 

Certificates,   Marks,   etc 1.00 

General   Chemistry  and  deposit   30.00 

Qualitative   Chemistry  and  deposit   35.00 

Organic    Chemistry    and   deposit    55.00 

Organic  Analysis  and  deposit   55.00 

Quantitative    Chemistry    and    deposit    35.00 

Colloid  Chemistry  and  deposit  30. 00 

Physical   Chemistry   and   deposit    40.00 

Physics    and    deposit    15.00 

Biology  and  deposit  30.00 

Graduation     10.00 

N.B.     Business   with   the   Treasurer   can   be   transacted  only   during   office 
hours:  Daily  9:00  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.   M. 
Sat.      9:00  A.  M.  to  12:00  M. 
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THE  BOSTON  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

One  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  students  at 
Boston  College  is  the  College  Library;  hence  its  functioning  and  its  re- 
sources should  be  briefly  explained. 

The  Library's  first  service  is  to  the  faculty  and  student  body  of  the 
College.  Members  of  the  Extension,  Graduate  and  Law  Schools  also  draw 
upon  its  resources,  as  do  many  students  of  other  Colleges,  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic,  in  and  about  Boston.  The  Summer  School,  offering  seventy 
courses  of  study,  makes  constant  demands  on  the  material  at  its  disposal. 

Boston  College  is  for  non-resident  students  only,  and  naturally,  the 
Library  hours  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  College  schedule.  It 
is  open  on  class  days  from  9 :00  A.  M.  until  5 :00  P.  M. ;  on  Saturdays 
from  9 :00  until  12 :00 ;  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  2 :00  until  5 :00 
for  visitors    (except  during  the  winter  months). 

There  are  departmental  libraries  in  the  Chemistry,  Biology  and  Physics 
Departments  of  the  College,  and  in  the  Law  School.  Entry  cards,  how- 
ever, for  these  collections,  except  that  of  Law,  are  filed  in  the  main  catalogue 
in  Gargan  Hall. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  Library's  development  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  few  school  years,  the  general  use  of  the  Library 
has  trebled.  The  circulation  of  books  has  also  increased  in  almost  the 
same  proportion.  The  policy  of  the  Library  has  always  been  predi- 
cated on  the  assumption  that  progress,  if  it  were  to  mean  anything,  must 
be  a  slow  and  natural  growth.  And  experience  of  these  pioneering  years 
seems  to  justify  this  belief. 

In  the  Browsing  Room  attractively  bound  sets  of  standard  authors  and 
individual  volumes  are  arranged  on  the  open  shelves,  inviting  the  student 
to  browse  among  their  enlightening  pages  and  thus  cultivate  a  closer  friend- 
ship with  these  well-known  writers. 

The  fourteen  study-alcoves  in  Gargan  Hall  are  well  supplied  with  the 
common  books  of  reference,  and  here  also  accommodations  are  provided 
for  the  "Reserve  Sections"  of  volumes  recommended  by  Professors  as 
collateral  reading  in  various  class  subjects. 

The  bookcases  in  the  Reception  Room  contain  much  that  is  interesting. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  Library's  specimen  of  an  illuminated  "Book  of 
Hours"  of  the  late  13th  or  early  14th  Century ;  copies  of  "Incunabula" ;  a 
copy  of  a  "Chained  Book";  manuscript  letters  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies ;  many  rare  and  curious  volumes,  specimens  of  the  work  of  famous 
presses ;  and  richly  bound  volumes  of  English  classics.  These  last  are 
largely  the  gift  of  one  of  the  Library's  generous  benefactors,  the  Right 
Reverend  Msgr.  Arthur  T.  Connolly. 
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Exhibit  Case 

The  varied  treasures  of  the  library  are  periodically  put  on  display  in 
the  beautiful  exhibit  case  which  stretches  across  the  northerly  end  of 
Gargan  Hall,  just  outside  the  entrance  to  the  Faculty  Room.  The  lower 
section  is  a  hand-carved  oak  cabinet  three  feet  in  height  containing  com- 
partments for  housing  folio  volumes,  some  in  vertical  position  and  others 
on  sliding  shelves.  The  upper  section,  or  roof,  is  a  frame  of  wrought  bronze 
in  which  is  set  plate  glass  one-quarter  inch  thick.  The  case,  designed  by 
architects  Maginnis  and  Welsh,  was  presented  by  Mr.  William  Murphy 
and  his  sister,  Miss  Agnes  Murphy,  in  memory  of  their  brother,  Thomas  J.. 
a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1916. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Library  acquired  an  original  letter  (in  Por- 
tuguese) written  from  Cochin,  January  31,  1552,  addressed  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  (Don  John  III),  and  signed  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary and  "Apostle  of  the  Indies."  The  official  description  states :  "This 
precious  and  excessively  rare  manuscript,  written  in  a  calligraphy  very  con- 
sistent in  character  with  that  of  the  signature,  is  in  all  probability  a  holo- 
graph letter  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  It  is  entirely  unknown,  and  is  not 
recorded  by  H.  T.  Coleridge,  S.J.,  in  his  "Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier."  (A  small  portion  of  the  text,  about  two  and  one  half  inches  by 
one  inch,  has  been  torn  out  of  the  last  page).  It  is,  in  effect,  a  confidential 
report  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  referring  to  the  Portuguese  subjects  in  the 
Far  East,  whom  the  Saint  recommends  for  reward  and  recognition.  He 
records  the  work  of  some  of  the  historical  personalities  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  in  Japan,  India  and  Malacca  during  the  siege;  and  the  Mis- 
sionary work  carried  on  in  the  Maldive  Islands,  Cape  Comorin,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Orient.  He  also  petitions  the  King  to  reward  some  of  the 
gallant  defenders  of  Diu,  who  had  struggled  through  its  memorable  siege, 
revealing  throughout,  his   meticulous   justice   and   compassion   towards   all." 

The  Faculty  Room  contains  the  Migne  Patrology,  some  elaborately 
bound  editions  of  the  Fathers,  and  a  rapidly  growing  collection  of  theses 
offered  for  degrees  by  students  in  the  Graduate  School.  This  collection 
is  constantly  consulted  by  candidates  for  higher  degrees.  A  notable  addi- 
tion to  the  shelves  of  the  Faculty  Room  is  the  generous  gift  of  82  volumes 
of  the  "Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica,"  recently  presented  to  the  Library 
by  the  Class  of  1927. 

The  Stack  Room,  covering  the  main  sweep  of  the  basement  floor,  consists 
of  two  tiers,  with  mezzanine  arrangement.  When  the  equipment  is  com- 
pleted, space  will  be  available  for  385,000  volumes.  At  the  time  the  Library 
moved  into  the  new  building  (March,  1928)  it  contained  approximately 
60,000  volumes ;  it  now  numbers  about  140,000.  In  the  Stack  Room  are 
arranged  two  study  rooms  and  ten  study  alcoves  for  the  convenience  of 
research   students   in  the   Graduate   School. 

In  the  progress  of  Catholic  libraries  more  and  more  attention  is  being 
devoted  to  Catholic  periodical  literature,  especially  to  that  of  earlier  days. 
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This  very  desirable  interest  has  been  accentuated,  no  doubt,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Rev.  Paul  J.  Foik's  volume,  "Pioneer  Catholic  Journalism,"  and 
Rev.  Apolinaris  W.  Baumgartner's  thesis :  "Catholic  Journalism  in  the 
United  States,  1789-1930"  (Columbia  University  Press,  1931).  Surely 
these  pioneer  efforts  in  Catholic  periodical  literature  merit  preservation  and 
study  because  of  their  wealth  of  historical  information  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, because  of  their  literary  richness.  In  the  periodical  department 
this  Library  endeavors  to  hold  complete  sets  of  few,  rather  than  broken 
sets  of  many  magazines.  The  outstanding  Catholic  periodicals,  especially 
those  of  earlier  date,  claim  special  interest.  Only  one  small  section  (1863- 
1868)  is  required  to  complete  the  set  of  the  "London  Tablet,"  that  valuable 
and  representative  Catholic  weekly,  begun  in  1840,  and  still  appearing 
stronger  than  ever.  During  the  past  year,  through  the  acquisition  of  the 
rare  volumes  of  1871-75,  the  set  of  the  "Ave  Maria"  was  completed.  Among 
the  treasured  magazines  are :  "Jesuit  Sentinel,"  Boston,  Sept.  1829-Jan. 
1834;  complete  runs  of  "Catholic  Historical  Researches,"  "Dublin  Review," 
"Irish  Monthly,"  "Catholic  Directory,"  etc.  At  present  the  magazine 
list  carries  18  weeklies,  6  semi-monthlies,  86  monthlies,  3  bi-monthlies,  41 
quarterlies  and  5  irregular  publications. 

In  1932,  the  Library  published  a  catalogue  of  "Books,  Manuscripts,  etc., 
in  the  Caribbeana  Section  (specializing  in  Jamaicana)  of  the  Nicholas  M. 
Williams  Ethnological  Collection."  This  catalogue  contains  133  pages, 
and  lists  1,674  items  (since  increased. to  2,000).  Five  hundred  copies  of 
this  catalogue  were  printed  and  sent  to  well-known  libraries  and  interested 
scholars  throughout  the  world.  Many  very  laudatory  replies  were  received 
in  answer.  In  due  time,  the  library  plans  to  issue  like  catalogues  for  the 
other  sections  of  this  Ethnological  Collection,  notably  the  "Africana"  (5,000 
items)  and  the  "Judaica"  (2,000  items).  Owing  to  the  untiring  energy  of 
Father  Joseph  J.  Williams,  S.J.,  and  the  gratifying  success  which  has  at- 
tended his  scholarly  publications,  "Hebrewisms  of  West  Africa" ;  "Whence 
the  Black  Irish  in  Jamaica" ;  and  "Voodoos  and  Obeahs" ;  "Psychic  Phe- 
nomena of  Jamaica,"  the  Boston  College  Library  has  won  favorable  recog- 
nition from  several  famous  libraries  and  scholars  in  Europe  and  Africa  as 
well  as  in  this  country.  It  is  the  only  library  in  the  western  hemisphere 
listed  for  its  Africana  Collection  by  the  International  Institute  of  African 
Languages  and  Cultures. 

Among  its  many  treasures  this  Caribbeana  catalogue  lists  rare  copies 
of  Las  Casas,  Herrera,  Munoz,  Navarrete,  and  eight  copies  of  Peter  Martyr. 
One  of  the  latter  (listed  as  item  118)  is  the  excessively  rare  edition  of 
"Basileae,  1533"  with  wood  cuts  by  Holbein.  Only  four  other  copies  are 
generally  known,  viz. :  British  Museum,  the  Church,  Carter  Brown  and 
Lenox  Libraries.  In  this  collection,  we  have  also  (item  471)  a  very  rare 
copy  of  the  "Laws  of  Jamaica,"  printed  in  1683.  This  was  thought  to  be 
an  unique  volume,  but  correspondence  with  the  principal  libraries  at  home 
and  abroad  has  located  seven  other  copies.  This  is  the  original  "Collection 
of  the  Laws  of  Jamaica."     Two  more  excessive  rarities   in  the  Williams 
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"Judaica  Collection"  must  be  mentioned.  "Esperanca  de  Israel,"  by  Men- 
asseh  Ben  Israel,  claims  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Lost  Tribes.  It  was  intended  to  curry  favor  with  Oliver  Cromwell 
to  obtain  re-admission  to  the  Jews  of  England.  "Americans  No  Jews,"  by 
Harmon  L'Estrange,  submits  an  answer  to  Thorowgood's  claim  that  the 
American   Indians   were   the   Lost   Tribes. 

The  college  library  of  today  aims  at  being  a  treasure  house  for  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  the  world.  It  ought  then,  if  true  to  its  ideal,  give  a 
place  of  honor  to  the  literature  of  "the  land  of  memories  and  of  history." 
This  thought,  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  Boston  College  is  in  a  notable 
Irish  Catholic  locality,  naturally  suggests  featuring  the  Irish  section,  num- 
bering some  two  thousand  volumes.  In  this  collection  are  many  of  the 
very  rare  and  much  desired  volumes  and  pamphlets  of  Irish  history,  ancient 
and  modern  antiquities  and  architecture.  More  than  once,  scholarly  investi- 
gators have  found  here  volumes  that  they  have  searched  for  in  vain  in 
other  large  libraries.  Surely,  there  is  a  wealth  of  Irish  history  and  proof 
abundant  of  the  high  standard  of  Irish  scholarship  treasured  in  such  sets 
as :  "The  Irish  Text  Society,"  "The  Irish  Archaeological  Society,"  "Tran- 
sactions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  "Ordnance  Survey  Letters"  (O'Don- 
ovan),  "National  Manuscripts  of  Ireland  (O'Donovan),  "Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,"  etc.  A  printed  catalogue  of  this  Irish  section  will  be  issued 
in  due  time. 

In  writing  on  the  library  of  a  Jesuit  college,  one  wishes  that  he  could 
put  before  his  readers  the  honor  roll  of  Jesuit  achievements  in  various  fields 
of  educational,  scientific  and  literary  efforts.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  authors  the  Society 
has  given  the  world  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  1534. 

One  of  the  greatest  literary  achievements  of  Jesuit  scholars  is  the  work 
of  the  Bollandists,  known  under  the  title  of  the  "Acta  Sanctorum."  Pope 
Alexander  VII  in  1658  declared  that  no  literary  work  had  ever  been  under- 
taken that  was  more  useful  or  more  glorious  for  the  Church  than  this 
"Acta  Sanctorum."  It  was  begun  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  still  going  on.  At  present  it  consists  of  sixty-five  folio  volumes. 
The  vast  enterprise  was  conceived  by  the  Belgian  Father  Rosweyde,  but 
is  known  as  the  work  of  the  Bollandists,  from  the  name  of  Father  Ros- 
weyde's  immediate  successor,  Bollandus.  The  first  writers  had  only  a 
garret  for  a  library,  and  were  forced  to  pile  their  books  on  the  floor.  When 
the  first  volume,  which  was  very  diminutive  compared  with  present  massive 
tomes,  was  sent  to  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  he  regarded  the  plan  as  chimerical, 
but  it  has  been  realized  by  a  self-perpetuating  association  of  Jesuits  living 
at  Brussels.  When  one  member  is  worn  out  or  dies,  someone  else  is  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  gap,  and  so  the  work  goes  on  uninterruptedly.  The  present 
home  of  the  Bollandists  is  at  the  College  of  St.  Michel  in  Brussels.  This 
valuable  set  and  the  small  volume  of  Father  Delelaye,  giving  the  history 
of  the  work,  are  in  the  Boston  College  Library.  This  gigantic  collection 
is  a  work  of  prime  importance  for  the  whole  Christian  era.     Leibnitz  said 
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of  it :  "If  the  Jesuits  had  produced  nothing  but  this  work,  they  would  have 
deserved  to  be  brought  into  existence  and  would  have  just  claims  upon  the 
good  wishes  and  esteem  of  the  whole  world." 

For  the  past  two  years  the  library  has  been  working  on  a  catalogue  of 
all  its  Jesuitica  with  the  intention  of  publishing  it  in  printed  form.  Up  to 
the  present,  considerably  more  than  three  thousand  items  have  been  listed, 
and  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  Of  course,  it  is  no  more  than  a  dream^ 
and  a  foolish  one  at  that,  for  any  single  library  to  ambition  a  complete 
Jesuitica  collection.  But  that  fact  ought  not  to  deter  the  librarian  of  any 
Jesuit  college  from  gathering  as  rich  a  collection  as  he  may  of  these  items. 
This  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  Boston  College  Library. 
Many  Jesuit  treasures  have  been  acquired,  of  which  any  library  might 
be  proud.  Outstanding  among  these  is  a  collection  of  "Jesuit  Missionaries' 
Annual  Letters  from  Brazil,  Philippines,  Cochin-China,  Tibet,  Japan,  China, 
etc."  (Rome,  Venice,  Milan  and  Naples,  1580-1661),  40  volumes-12  mo., 
old  vellum.  This  valuable  set  was  purchased  from  the  famous  Maggs 
Brothers  of  London.  The  description  of  this  treasure  was  given  in  detail 
in  their  catalogue  No.  429,  pp.  56-60,  and  the  comment  was  made:  "These 
Annual  Letters  are  all  of  the  greatest  importance,  being,  in  many  cases,  the 
earliest  authentic  account  of  the  first  travels  by  Europeans  in  the  Far 
East,  as  well  as  being  the  original  records  of  the  Missionary  Labours  of 
the  Jesuits.  .  .  .  All  of  these  Relations  are  scarce,  and  many  of  them  of 
the  greatest  rarity,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  form  another  such 
collection  as  this.  It  may  be  noted  that  several  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  the 
authors  of  these  letters,  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom  in  Japan." 

Of  the  Relations  from  North  America  the  library  has,  besides  the  splen- 
did, workable  edition  of  the  complete  Relations  brought  out  in  seventy-three 
volumes,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  in  1901,  one 
of  the  original  Relations  listed  as  follows :  "Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe 
en  la  Nouvelle  France  en  Annees  1640-41.  Envoyee  au  R.  Pere  Provincial 
de  la  compagnie  de  Jesus,  de  la  Province  de  France.  Par  le  P.  Barthelemy 
Vimont  de  la  mesme  compagnie,  superieur  de  la  Residence  de  Kebec.  12 
mo.,  paper  boards.  Paris,  Sebastien  Cramoisy,  1642."  This  is  the  first 
issue  of  the  only  edition.  The  Relation  contains  mission  news ;  war  with 
the  Iroquois ;  its  progress  and  negotiations  for  peace ;  Tadousac  Mission ; 
report  from  the  Huron  country  by  Lalemont,  June,  1640,  to  June,  1641 ; 
first  mention  of  Niagara  Falls  as  Onguiaahra  and  an  interlined  Huron 
prayer.  This  is  a  good  copy,  except  for  a  few  slight  stains  and  contem- 
porary name  on  title,  and  the  fact  that  twelve  pages  in  the  Huron  supple- 
ment are  supplied  in  Mss. 

Sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  many  generous  benefactors  who  have 
helped,  by  their  various  gifts,  to  enrich  the  Library  and  make  it  more 
beautiful.  Their  generosity  has  been  a  source  of  encouragement  in  the 
overcoming  of  difficulties  and  an  inspiration  to  attempt  yet  greater  achieve- 
ments. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston  College  at  the  present  time 
confers  three  academic  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.),  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  (Ph.B.),  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.).  The  various  individual 
courses  of  study  in  particular  branches,  which  are  to  be  found  described  on 
pp.  ?  ?  ?  of  this  Catalogue,  are  consequently  arranged  in  three  groups,  each 
one  leading  to  one  of  these  three  degrees.  Within  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
group,  there  are  again  three  groups,  since  all  students  registering  for  this 
degree  are  expected  to  major  in  either  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics. 

Generally  speaking,  despite  certain  modifications  now  being  introduced 
into  the  courses,  this  arrangement  will  obtain  until  June,  1937.  The  present 
Senior  and  Junior  classes,  (classes  of  1936  and  1937)  will  be  unaffected 
during  the  current  year  by  changes  now  being  made.  Consequently,  during 
the  two  coming  years,  the  same  three  degrees  will  be  conferred.  During 
the  year  1935-36,  the  curriculum  for  Junior  and  Senior  years,  with  one 
singe  exception  touching  the  Greek  course,  will  remain  the  same  as  it  has 
been  during  the  past  year.  In  September,  1936,  the  modified  program  will 
be  introduced  into  both  Junior  and  Senior  years,  but  this  change  will  affect: 
the  Seniors  of  that  year  (class  of  1937)  only  in  minor  details. 

The  present  Sophomore  class  (class  of  1938)  and  the  class  entering  the 
College  in  September  of  this  year  (class  of  1939)  together  with  all  applicants 
in  coming  years,  will  be  asked  to  conform  to  certain  modifications  now  being 
introduced.  These  modifications  fall  into  two  general  groups :  the  first 
group  of  changes  affects  the  number  of  class  periods  and  the  technique  or 
mode  of  approach  to  individual  subjects  of  thej  course;  the  second  group  of 
changes  affects  the  degrees  to  be  conferred  and  fhe  grouping  of  individual 
courses  into  a  curriculum  leading  to  the  degrees.  The  second  group  of 
changes  and  the  new  plan  of  degrees  and  curricula  will  be  explained  here. 

A.  B.  AND  B.  S. 

The  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.B.)  curriculum  will  be  discontinued  and 
after  Tune,  1937,  the  College  will  not  grant  this  degree.  All  students,  there- 
fore, beginning  in  June,  1938,  will  receive  either  one  of  two  degrees  :  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  (A.B.)  or  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.).  A  description  of  each 
of  these  follows. 

A.  B.  DEGREE  WITH,  HONORS 

I  The  College  authorities  intend  in  the  future  to  distinguish  three  groups  of 
students  on  whom  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred. 

The  first  group  will  be  made  up  of  students  of  more  than  ordinary  talent 
who  will  continue  to  take  in  its  completeness,  the  course  of  studies  which 
the  College  has  hitherto  given  to  all  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  cur- 
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riculum.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  Greek  language  and  literature 
and  is  considered  by  the  College  as  characteristic  of  its  ideal  in  education. 
The  scholastic  requirements  of  this  course  will  be  strengthened  and  this 
curriculum  will  be  available  to  students  who  wish  it  and  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Admissions,  are  capable  of  the  high  grade  of  work  which 
it  will  require.  Other  students  less  gifted  or  less  well  prepared  through 
deficiencies  in  secondary  school  preparation,  and  hence  unable  to  meet  sat- 
isfactorily the  requirements  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  as  it  has 
been  given  up  to  the  present  time,  will  also  be  able  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  these  will  be  students  who  either  do  not  choose  to 
take  the  courses  in  Greek  or  who  will  be  capable  of  only  a  lower  grade  of 
work ;  but  the  first  and  distinctive  group  of  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
curriculum  will  be  those  who  will  follow  the  course  which  approximates 
most  closely  the  traditional  meaning  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and 
which  the  College  has  always  given  in  preparation  for  this  degree,  and  who 
are  able  in  this  course  to  do  work  of  a  high  grade  of  excellence.  The  degree 
conferred  upon  the  students  who  successfully  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
curriculum  and  whom  the  College  looks  upon  as  the  truest  representatives 
of  its  cultural  tradition,  will  be  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  honors,  and 
these  students  will  receive  a  special  diploma  testifying  that  the  course  has 
been  completed  with  honors. 

The  first  requisite  in  order  to  qualify  for  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  with  honors,  is  that  the  student  make  studies  in  Greek  a  part  of  his 
curriculum.  For  those  who  enter  without  any  preliminary  studies  in  Greek, 
an  intensive  three  year  course  will  be  provided.  But  the  honors  course 
implies  more  than  this ;  not  every  student  who  chooses  to  take  Greek  in 
place  of  Mathematics  will  be  able  to  receive  this  degree. 

To  qualify  for  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  honors,  the 
student,  in  addition  to  talcing  courses  in  Greek,  must,  at  the  time  of  his 
graduation,  be  found  to  have  obtained  a  grading  of  "A"  (90-100%)  or  "Br' 
(80-90%)  in  thirteen  (13)  of  the  courses  which  he  takes,  and  a  grade  of 
"C"  (70-80%)  in  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  remaining  courses.  These 
grades  will  be  determined  partly  by  class  work,  partly  by  comprehensive 
oral  and  written  examinations.  The  scholastic  success  of  the  student  will 
be  noted  on  his  special  diploma  by  the  qualifications  of  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth  Honors. 

Applicants  who  elect  to  begin  or  continue  the  study  of  Greek,  and  whose 
scholastic  record  in  secondary  schools  gives  assurance  that  they  will  be  able 
to  meet  these  requirements,  will  be  grouped  in  their  Freshman  Year  into 
separate  classes  for  the  more  extensive  and  more  intensive  work  demanded 
for  the  honors  course.  In  keeping  with  the  greater  capabilities  of  the 
students  in  these  classes,  and  with  the  higher  requirements  of  the  honors 
course,  these  students  will  be  required  to  cover  a  larger  amount  of  matter 
in  the  various  branches,  both  in  class-room  work  and  in  assignments  for 
personal  work  outside  of  class,  than  is  ordinarily  required  for  the  other 
classes,  and  a  much  higher  grade  of  work  and  more  thorough  and  intensive 
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application  to  assignments  will  be  exacted  of  them.  Any  students  in  these 
classes  who,  at  any  point  of  the  course,  fail  in  the  satisfactory  performance 
of  their  work  and  make  it  clear  that  they'  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  at  the  time  of  their  graduation,  will  be  dropped  from  the 
honors  course  and  assigned  to  the  other  classes. 

Students  in  the  honors  course  will  especially  be  expected  to  do  original 
and  intensive  work  in  the  branches  which  they  select  as  their  chosen  field 
for  special  study  in  their  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  instructors,  students  in  the  honors  course  may  be 
exempted  from  regular  attendance  at  classes,  but  must  render  an  account  of 
their  work  by  written  reports,  by  personal  conference  with  their  instructors, 
and  in  group  discussions. 

A.  B.  WITH  GREEK  BUT  WITHOUT  HONORS 

Students  who  elect  to  take  the  courses  in  Greek  but  whose  scholastic 
record  in  secondary  school  gives  no  assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
with  Honors,  will  be  grouped  into  classes  separate  from  the  students  in  the 
honors  course.  These  students  will  be  given  substantially  the  same  curri- 
culum as  that  prescribed  for  the  honors  course;  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
branches  of  study  will  be  required,  but  the  amount  of  matter  taken  and  the 
assignments  for  personal  work  will  be  lessened.  At  the  completion  of  their 
course,  these  students  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  without 
Honors.  The  degree  will  be  conferred  without  any  qualifications  of  spcifica- 
tions,  save  the  customary  ones  of  "cum  laude"  (with  distinction),  "magna 
sum  laude"  (with  high  distinction),  "summa  cum  laude"  (with  highest  dis- 
tinction). To  receive  the  degree,  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  the 
student  to  have  completed  all  his  courses  successfully  with  a  rank  of  at  least 
60%. 

A.  B.  DEGREES  WITHOUT  GREEK 

Hitherto,  following  the  Classical  Tradition  in  liberal  education,  and 
accepting  the  traditional  significance  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the 
College  authorities  have  considered  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  as  a  necessary  subject  in  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (cf.  Catalogue,  1934-35,  p.  41),  and  students  who  were  not 
able  to  offer  preliminary  secondary  school  studies  in  Greek  were  obliged  to 
begin  the  study  of  that  language  in  Freshman  year  and  continue  the  study  of 
it  for  three  years,  thus  making  up  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  deficiency. 

However,  following  the  practise  now  generally  accepted  in  American 
colleges,  beginning  in  June,  1938,  the  College  will  confer  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  without  required  Greek  as  a  necessary  subject  in  the  curri- 
culum. Students,  therefore,  who  regster  ths  year  and  in  subsequent  years 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  who  do  not  present  Entrance  Units  in 
Greek  will  not  be  obliged  to  take  courses  in  that  branch  ;  and  applicants  who 
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present  Entrance  Units  in  Greek  will  be  free  to  continue  or  discontinue  then 
courses  in  that  branch.  Members  of  the  present  Sophomore  class  during  the 
current  year  (class  of  1938)  will  be  obliged  to  continue  the  study  of  Greek, 
but  for  the  present  year  only.  Members  of  the  present  Junior  class  (class 
of  1939)  who  began  the  study  of  Greek  in  College,  will  not  be  required  to  take 
the  two  special  courses  in  Greek,  (Greek  15  and  16)  formerly  prescribed  in 
place  of  Elective  courses. 

In  Freshman  year  during  the  current  school  session,  and  subsequently  in 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  all  students  registered  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  who  do  not  choose  to  take  the  Greek  courses,  will  take  in  place 
of  them  certain  courses  in  College  Mathematics  which  will  be  found  ex- 
plained later  in  this  Bulletin.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  conferred 
after  completing  this  curriculum  which  does  not  include  studies  in  Greek, 
will  be  conferred  without  Honors,  and  without  any  qualifications  or  speci- 
fications, save  the  customary  ones  of  "cum  laude,"  etc.,  as  explained  above. 
To  receive  the  degree  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  have  completed 
successfully  all  his  courses  with  a  rank  of  at  least  60%. 

SCIENCE   COURSES   IN  A.  B.  CURRICULUM 

Heretofore  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  has  included  a  general  course 
in  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  another  general  course  in  Physics,  each  con- 
tinued through  one  entire  year,  with  laboratory  practise  annexed,  the  whole 
aiming  at  the  training  of  the  mind  in  science,  in  inductive  reasoning,  in 
synthesis,  and  the  faculty  of  observations,  and  serving  also  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  Philosophy  and  as  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  how  the  finger  of 
the  Creator  may  be  discerned  in  creation.  Hereafter,  all  students  registered 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum,  whether  in  the  Honors  course  or  in  the 
A.B.  without  honors,  with  the  exception  of  students  who  elect  the  Pre- 
Medical  studies,  will  be  required  to  take  only  one  of  these  two  scientific 
branches,  either  Chemistry  or  Physics,  depending  on  their  own  choice  and 
also  on  previous  scientific  courses  which  they  have  already  taken  in 
secondary  school.     This  course  in  Science  must  be  taken  in  Junior  Year. 

STUDIES    PREPARATORY    TO    PROFESSIONS    IN    A.   B. 
CURRICULUM 

There  are  no  Pre-Legal  or  Pre-Medical  courses  in  the  strict  sense  of  these 
terms,  i.  c.  no  two  year  courses  directly  preparing  for  professional  schools ; 
the  two-year  Pre-Medical  course  once  given  has  been  discontinued.  All 
students  who  intend  to  begin  after  graduation  the  study  of  Law  are  advised,- 
and  all  who  intend  to  begin  the  study  of  Medicine  are  required,  to  take  the 
complete  four  year  College  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science.  During  this  time,  they  will  for  the  most  part  follow 
the  regular  course  outlined  for  all  students  registered  for  these  degrees ;  at 
the  same  time,  however,  by  special  arrangements  of  courses  where  this  is 
necessary  (cf.  pp.  102-108  of  this  Catalogue),  during  class  periods  in  which 
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other  students  are  following  elective  courses,  and  in  certain  extra  periods, 
these  students  will  follow  certain  courses  especially  designed  to  meet  their 
needs  and  prepare  them  for  their  studies  in  professional  schools.  In  this  way, 
students  who  plan  to  enter  Medical  Schools  will  fulfill  all  the  requirements 
prescribed  for  Pre-Medical  students  by  the  Council  of  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association ;  students  who  plan  to  enter  Law  Schools 
will  be  able  to  acquire  credits  which  amply  satisfy  entrance  requirements  for 
Law  Schools. 

These  courses  preparatory  to  professional  schools  are  open  to  all  students 
registered  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  both  those  in  the  honors  course, 
and  those  registered  for  the  degree  of .  Batchelor  of  Arts  without  honors. 
Students  in  the  honors  course  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  the  prepara- 
tory legal  or  medical  studies  in  place  of  the  group  of  courses  which  all 
students  in  this  group  must  select  as  the  chosen  field  for  their  elective 
studies. 

PRE-LEGAL    STUDIES    IN    THE    A.   B.   CURRICULUM 

Students  in  either  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  groups  who  plan  to  enter  Law 
Schools,  are  recommended  to  take  two  elective  courses  in  elementary  legal 
studies  and  two  elective  courses  in  Economics  in  their  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  in  place  of  other  elective  courses.  No  other  courses  are  specified  as 
Pre-Legal  studies. 

PRE-MEDICAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  A.  B.  CURRICULUM 

Hitherto,  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  students  registered  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  to  reach  a  determination  on  Medical  studies  before  the  com- 
pletion of  their  Sophomore  year.  Hereafter,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  will  be 
'possible,  this  decision  should  be  reached  before  entering  the  College,  since 
certain  special  courses,  peculiar  to  this  group  of  Pre-Medical  students,  will 
be  necessary  in  both  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  These  courses  will  be 
found  by  consulting  the  detailed  description  of  the  Pre-Medical  studies  given 
later  in  this  bulletin.  Occasional  exceptions  may  be  granted  by  which  a 
student  may  enter  upon  the  special  Pre-Medical  courses  at  the  successful 
completion  of  his  Freshman  year.  This  arrangement  is  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Dean.  No  student  may  take  up  the  Pre-Medical  studies 
after  he  has  once  begun  his  Sophomore  year. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  CURRICULUM 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  on  the  completion  of 
any  on  of  six  sets  of  courses,  which,  however,  fall  into  two  general  groups. 

The  first  group  consists  of  three  curricula  which  are  Bachelor  of  Science 
courses  in  the  strict  present-day  sense  of  the  term  "Science,"  i.  e.  the  natural 
or  physical  sciences ;  that  is  to  say,  these  courses  are  made  up  of  general 
studies  (such  as  English,  Philosophy,  etc.)  and  of  strictly  scientific  studies 
in    Biology,    Chemistry,    Physics.     Students    who    register    for    this    strictly 
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scientific  group  must  maor  in  one  of  these  three  departments,  particularly  in 
their  Junior  and  Senior  years.  In  this  group  of  courses,  many  studies  are. 
common  to  all  the  students ;  however,  since  certain  special  courses  peculiar  to 
the  smaller  groups  are  necessary  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  an  applicant,  before  entering  the  College,  to  have  made  his 
decision  as  to  which  of  the  three  he  chooses  to  follow,  and  to  indicate  this  at 
the  time  of  his  application. 

The  second  group  of  Bachelor  of  Science  courses  consists  of  three 
curricula  which  are  Bachelor  of  Science  courses  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term;  that  is  to  say,  these  courses  are  made  up  of  general  studies  (such  as 
English,  Philosophy,  etc.)  and  of  studies  in  the  three  departments  of  Educa- 
tion, History,  Social  Sciences,  which  are  scientific  branches  in  a  broader 
sense  of  the  term  "Science."  Students  who  register  for  these  not  strictly 
scientific  courses  must  major  in  one  of  these  three  departments,  particularly 
in  their  Junior  and  Senior  years,  chefly  by  the  selection  of  elective  courses 
in  these  and  related  subjects.  In  this  group,  also,  many  studies  are  common 
to  all  the  students ;  however,  since  certain  special  courses  peculiar  to  the 
smaller  groups  are  necessary  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  an  applicant,  before  entering  the  College,  to  have  made  his 
decision  as  to  which  of  the  three  he  chooses  to  follow,  and  to  indicate  this 
at  the  time  of  his  application. 

Students  registered  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  who  plan  to 
prepare  for  entering  Medical  Schools,  should  take  the  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  majoring  in  Biology.  If  any  student  should 
wish  for  some  special  reason  to  do  so,  he  may  major  in  Chemistry,  and  yet 
fulfill  the  Pre-Medical  requirements  by  substituting  the  prescribed  Biology 
courses  (Biol.  1,  3,  4,  6)  in  the  place  of  certain  other  Chemistry  courses 
which  will  be  omitted.  This  program  must  be  arranged  with  the  heads  of 
the  two  departments  involved,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

GROUPS  OF  COURSES 

Hence,  though  there  are  only  two  academic  degrees  for  which  students  are 
registered  at  the  College,  there  are  really  eleven  groups  of  courses  offered 
by  the  College,  each  leading  to  a  particular  objective:  (1)  A.B.  with 
Honors;  (2)  A.B.  with  Greek;  (3)  A.B.  without  Greek;  (4)  A.B.  (of  any 
group)  with  Pre-Medical  Studies;  (5)  A.B.  (of  any  group  with  Pre- 
Medical  Studies;  (6)  B.S.  in  Biology;  (7)  B.S.  in  Chemistry;  (8)  B.S.  in 
Physics;  (9)  B.S.  in  Education;  (10)  B.S.  in  History;  (11)  B.S.  in  Social 
Sciences. 

SELECTION    OF   CURRICULUM 

Students  from  High  School  applying  for  admission  to  the  College,  will  be 
expected  to  signify  not  only  which  of  the  two  general  groups  (A.B.  or  B.S.) 
it  is  their  intention  to  enter,  but  also  in  some  cases  they  will  find  it  necessary 
to  indicate  that  one  of  the  smaller  divisions  within  these  groups  which  they 
choose  to  follow. 
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Thus  students  registering  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  will  have  to 
choose  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  take  the  Greek  courses,  and  thus  indicate 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  attempt  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  with  honors  or  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  without  honors. 
From  the  number  of  those  who  elect  to  take  the  courses  in  Greek,  those 
students  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Admissions  are  capable  of  out- 
standing work  be  selected  to  form  the  classes  in  the  honors  course.  Since 
the  College  considers  the  curricuum  including  Greek  and  aiming  to  qualify 
for  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  honors  as  characteristic  of 
its  ideal  in  education,  and  looks  upon  the  student  who  has  successfully  met 
the  requirements  of  the  honors  course  as  the  truest  representative  of  its  cul- 
tural tradition,  it  is  expected  that  as  many  as  possible  will  apply  for  enroll- 
ment in  this  course.  Students  who  plan  to  study  for  the  Priesthood,  par- 
ticularly in  the  local  diocesan  Seminary,  will  be  required  to  take  the  course 
including  Greek. 

Students  who  are  registering  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  should 
also  choose  in  as  many  cases  as  possible  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  take 
the  Pre-Medical  studies.  If  they  plan  to  take  the  Pre-Legal  studies,  this  will 
not  have  to  be  indicated. 

Students  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  curriculum  will  be  required  to  choose 
whether  they  wish  to  join  the  strictly  scientific  group,  taking  courses  in 
either  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics,  or  whether  they  wish  to  join  the  non- 
scientific  group,  taking  courses  in  Education,  History  or  Social  Sciences. 
These  students  must  also  signify  which  of  the  three  departments  within  each 
group  they  wish  to  follow,  and  students  who  wish  to  take  the  Pre-Medical 
studies  must  also  indicate  this  choice. 

In  some  cases,  this  determination  of  the  group  which  the  applicant  will 
enter,  will  be  automatically  made  by  comparing"  the  Entrance  Units  which 
students  offer  from  their  High  School  with  the  requirements  for  each  group. 
But  in  cases  in  which  this  comparison  leaves  the  applicant  free,  he  may 
choose  any  one  of  the  groups  which  suits  his  purpose  in  coming  to  the 
College.  In  this  very  important  choice,  the  applicant  is  expected  to  consult 
the  following  pages  of  this  Catalogue,  wheie  all  groups  and  courses  of  study 
are  outlined  and  described  in  detail,  and  also  to  consult  with  the  Dean  of 
Freshman  Class  or  the  Registrar  of  the  College,  who  are  prepared  to  inter- 
pret the  prescriptions  of  the  College  and  to  assist  the  applicant  in  making  his 
choice.  In  any  case  in  which  the  applicant  has  no  definite  and  special  reason 
for  choosing  one  of  the  groups,  he  will  be  expected  to  follow  the  gudance  of 
the  College  authorities,  who  will  place  him  properly  according  to  their  judg- 
ment on  his  capabilities  as  shown  by  his  record,  and  also  in  the  light  of  his 
own  preferences  as  expressed  and  explained  to  them. 

Beyond  this  selection  of  the  general  group  which  the  applicant  desires  to 
enter,  made  as  outlined  above,  the  College  makes  only  a  few  other  and  rela- 
tively minor  concessions  to  the  elective  system.  In  Junior  and  Senior  years 
all  students  are  allowed  some  periods  of  class  time,  during  which  they  follow 
courses  of  their  own  choosing,  which  are  designed  to  be  either  a  prepara- 
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tion  for  the  field  which  the  students  plan  to  enter  after  leaving  College 
or  an  opportunity  for  them  to  pursue  some  further  and  more  advanced 
work  in  some  branch  of  study  in  which  they  have  felt  an  interest.  These 
Elective  courses  are  to  be  chosen  according  to  a  system  of  grouping  and 
"major"  study,  to  be  explained  immediately. 

With  these  few  exceptions,  and  conse- 
PRESCRIBED  CURRICULUM       quently  for  the  major  portion  of  the 

four-year  course,  the  College  prescribes 
the  details  of  the  curriculum.  Hence,  once  a  student  has  registered  for  a 
particular  degree,  or  once  he  has  joined  a  particular  group  within  that  de- 
gree, he  may  not  at  will  change  to  another.  Certain  few  exceptions  may  be 
possible,  but  these  are  granted  only  after  consultation  with  the  Dean  of 
Studies  and  the  Heads  of  the  Departments  involved.  Furthermore,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Elective  courses  in  Junior  and  Senior  years  mentioned 
above,  all  students  must  follow  the  prescriptions  laid  down  by  the  College 
in  detail  for  each  group. 

The  theory  on  which  this  procedure  rests  is  that  of  the  ancient  and 
well-known  Jesuit  system  of  education,  a  system  which  for  almost  four 
centuries  in  well-nigh  every  civilized  country  of  the  world  has  produced 
such  excellent  results  as  to  warrant  the  authorities  of  Boston  College  in 
prescribing  the  details  of  the  curriculum  for  the  various  groups  of  students 
registered  for  the  various  degrees. 

This  Jesuit  system  of  education  is  based  frankly  on  the  fact  that  genuine 
education  demands  throughout  the  supervision  and  control  of  trained,  ex- 
perienced educators,  and  is  not  a  thing  to  be  regulated  by  the  inexperienced 
student  himself.  Keeping  in  view  the  essential  distinction  between  collegi- 
ate and  university  education,  as  that  of  a  general  as  distinguished  from  a 
special  or  professional  education,  the  studies  which  have  been  found  to  be 
the  best  instruments  for  imparting  this  general  education  are  prescribed ; 
and  these  form  the  greater  part  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  the  immediate 
object  of  the  education  which  makes  this  course  imperative.  It  aims  at 
the  preliminary  development  of  the  whole  man  as  the  essence  of  education 
and  its  only  legitimate  meaning.  After  this  is  attained,  specialization  along 
particular  lines  may  properly  follow. 

Assuming  that  there  is  an  educational  hierarchy  in  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, this  system  insists  on  the  advantages  of  a  prescribed  training  in  the 
Humanities,  Mathematics,  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences,  History, 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics  and  Religion,  as  the  best  basis  for  any  profession 
or  for  further  intellectual  training  in  any  direction. 

This  system,  employed  substantially  in  over  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Colleges  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  men 
of  fully  developed  faculties  who  have  been  previously  trained  to  correct 
and  accurate  reasoning,  to  close  observation,  to  tireless  industry,  to  keen 
discrimination,  to  sustained  application,  to  sound  and  sober  judgment,  to 
vivid  and  lively  imagination,  ordinarily  will  outstrip  in  any  line  of  human 
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endeavor  the  single-sided  man   who  immediately  applies  his  untried,  unpre- 
pared and  untutored  powers  to  his  special  life-work. 

"MAJOR"  STUDY  IN  ELECTIVES 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  every  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  select,  with  the  advice  of  his  Faculty  Adviser,  one  Elective  Branch  as 
a  "Major"  study  or  "field  of  concentration"  to  be  followed  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  course.  In  this  decision,  the  main  factor  should  be,  not  the 
student's  desires,  but  his  prospective  vocation  in  life.  It  will  be  demanded 
of  him,  therefore,  that  he  at  this  time  settle  upon  some  career,  at  least 
provisionally,  and  his  group  of  Elective  studies  will  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Faculty  with  this  in  view ;  thus,  what  is  elective  with  the  student  is  not  so 
much  his  studies,  especially  in  details,  but  his  vocation. 

A  "Major"  study  comprises :  (a)  except  in  cases  for  which  special  pro- 
vision is  made,  18  Semester  Hours  of  instruction  either  in  the  same  subject 
or  in  subjects  so  closely  related  as  to  form  a  well  unified  field  of  study;  (b) 
assigned  reading  or  investigation  in  the  designated  subject;  (c)  before  Aprii 
1st  of  the  Senior  Year,  the  candidates  will  be  obliged  to  write  a  thesis  of 
approximately  3,000  words  on  some  portion  of  his  "Major"  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  Department. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  "Major"  study  is  to  give  unity  to  the  Elective 
studies.  In  all  cases  it  is  plainly  understood  that  whatever  a  student's 
"Major"  may  be,  he  is  always  obliged  to  follow  the  prescribed  courses  of 
Philosophy,  Evidences  and  the  one  Science  (Chemistry  or  Physics)  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Years. 

After  the  prescribed  courses  for  Junior  and  Senior  have  been  provided 
for,  and  the  "Major"  has  been  selected,  any  hours  which  remain  will  be 
made  up  from  other  subjects  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  Advisers. 

This  arrangement  of  Elective  studies  will  be  so  ordered  that  at  the  time  of 
graduation,  the  student  will  be  well  equipped  to  continue  with  graduate 
studies  in  his  chosen  field. 

The  departments  of  study  in  which  the  "Major"  or  "field  of  concentration" 
is  to  be  chosen,  are : 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Classics 

Economics- Sociology 

Education 

English 

French 

History 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physics 
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DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


1.    BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  aim  of  the  courses  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as 
explained  earlier  in  this  Catalogue,  pp.  65-67  sqq.,  under  the  heading, 
"System  of  Education,"  is  to  impart  an  education  which  will  serve  as  a 
solid  foundation  for  future  specialization  in  any  professional  or  industrial 
career  which  the  student  may  desire  to  pursue.  The  aim  is  not  merely  or 
even  principally  to  convey  information  which  may  be  turned  to  practical 
advantage  in  later  life;  the  aim  is  rather  the  discipline  and  training  of  the 
mental  faculties,  to  develop  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  student  and  to 
make  of  his  mind  a  more  fit  and  efficient  instrument  which  he  may  later 
employ  to  his  own  greater  advantage  when  he  comes  to  apply  himself  to 
the  general  problems  of  human  life  and  to  the  particular  requirements  of 
his  own  avocation.  This  aim  of  mind-training  and  mind-development  is 
attained  chiefly  through  the  study  of  Literature  and  Rhetoric  in  the  three 
Languages  of  English,  Latin  and  Greek,  supplemented  by  at  least  one 
Modern  Language  (French,  German,  Italian  or  Spanish)  and  by  History; 
proportionate  emphasis  is  given  to  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  stress  is  laid 
on  courses  in  Philosophy. 

This  degree  is  not  conferred  unless  the  student  has  successfully  completed 
courses  which  entitle  him  to  150  Semester  Hours  Credit.  (This  term  is 
explained  on  p.  72  of  this  Catalogue.)  The  general  headings  under  which 
these  Credits  are  acquired  are  the  following: 

Elocution                         4  semesters;  1  period  per  week    (4) 

English  Literature 

and  Composition         2  semesters ;  5  periods  per  week  10 

English  Rhetoric 

and  Composition         2  semesters;  4  periods  per  week  8 

History  of  English 

Literature                     4  semesters;  1  period  per  week    4 

Evidences  of  Religion     8  semesters;  2  periods  per  week (16) 

Modern  Language   (French;  German;  Spanish) 

2  semesters;  4  periods  per  week  8 

History                              2  semesters;  3  periods  per  week  6 

Greek                                4  semesters ;  4  periods  per  week    16 

Latin                                  4  semesters;  6  periods  per  week  20 

Mathematics                     1  semester;  3  periods  per  week  (3) 

Chemistry  2  semesters ;  3  Lect.,  1  L?b.  period  per  week  8 . 

Physics  2  semesters ;  4  Lect.,  1  Lab.  period  per  week  10 

Dialectics  and  Logic      1  semester ;  9  periods  per  week    8 

Metaphysics — Part  I      1  semester;  9  periods  per  week    8 

Part  II    2  semesters;  6  periods  per  week  10 
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Ethics — Part  I                 1  semester;  6  periods  per  week  5 

Part  II              1  semester;  6  periods  per  week  5 

Elective  Courses             2  semesters;  4  periods  per  week  8 

2  semesters ;  8  periods  per  week  16 

ISO 


Beginning  June,   1939,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred 
after  acquiring  128  semester  hours'  credit,  distributed  under  the  headings  as 

follows : 

semesters (4) 

semesters  ;  3  periods  per  week 4 

semesters  ;  3  periods  per  week 4 

semesters  ;  1  period    per  week 4 

semesters  ;  2  periods  per  week 8 

German;  Italian;  Spanish) 

semesters  ;  3  periods  per  week 12 

semesters  ;  2  periods  per  week 8 

semesters  ;  3  periods  per  week 12 

semesters ;  5  periods  per  week 

semesters  ;  4  periods  per  week 18 

semesters  ;  2  Lect.,  1  Lab.  period  per  week  6 

semester  ;     6  periods  per  week 6 

semester  ;     6  periods  per  week 6 

semesters  ;  4  periods  per  week 8 

semester;     4  periods  per  week 4 

semester  ;     4  periods  per  week 4 

semesters ;  6  periods  per  week 

semesters;  6  periods  per  week 24 


Elocution 

4 

English  Literature 

and  Composition 

2 

English  Rhetoric 

and  Composition 

2 

History  of  English 

Literature 

4 

Evidences  of  Religion 

8 

Modern  Language  (French; 

4 

Historv 

4 

Greek  or  Mathematics 

2 

Latin 

2 

2 

Chemistry  or  Physics 

2 

Dialectics  and  Logis 

1 

Metaphysics — Part  I 

1 

Part  II 

2 

Ethics — Part  I 

1 

Part  II 

1 

Elective  Courses 

2 

2 

128 
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2.     BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  general  aim  and  scope  of  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  aim  of  the  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  explained  on  the  preceding  pages.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  courses  lies  in  the  use  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  different  means  calculated  to  attain  the  same  end.  The  curriculum  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  is  really  an  alternative  set 
of  courses  designed  for  students  who  wish  the  general  discipline  and  train- 
ing and  the  mind-development  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum,  but 
who  have  no  credits  in  Latin  or  in  Greek  from  their  High  School  course. 
This  deficiency  in  the  eyes  of  the  College  authorities  renders  such  students 
ineligible  to  attain  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  They  may,  however,  by 
registering  for  this  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  receive  substantially 
the  same  curriculum  as  that  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree; 
and  in  the  place  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  courses  in  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years,  they  will  be  required  to  take  courses  in  certain  branches  which 
are  thought  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  substitutes  for  the  training  given 
by  Latin  and  Greek.  These  at  the  present  time  are :  additional  courses  in 
English,  Mathematics,  and  History;  courses  in  Economics  and  Sociology. 

This  degree  is  not  conferred  unless  the  student  has  successfully  com- 
pleted courses  which  entitle  him  to  144  Semester  Hours  Credit.  (This 
term  is  explained  on  p.  72  of  this  Catalogue.)  The  general  headings 
under  which  these  Credits  are  acquired  are  the  following : 

Elocution  4  semesters;  1  period  per  week    (4) 

English  Literature 

and  Composition         2  semesters ;  6  periods  per  week  12 

English  Rhetoric 

and  Composition         2  semesters ;  5  periods  per  week  10 

History  of  English 

Literature  4  semesters ;  1  period  per  week    4 

Evidences  of  Religion     8  semesters;  2  periods  per  week (16) 

Modern  Language  (French ;  German ;  Spanish) 

2  semesters;  4  periods  per  week 8 

History  2  semesters ;  6  periods  per  week  12 

Economics  2  semesters;  3  periods  per  week  6 

Sociology  2  semesters;  3  periods  per  week  6 

Mathematics  2  semesters;  4  periods  per  week  8 

Chemistry  2  semesters ;  3  Lect,  1  Lab.  period  per  week  8 

Physics  2  semesters;  4  Lect.,  1  Lab.  period  per  week        10 

Dialectics  and  Logic       1  semester;  9  periods  per  week    8 

Metaphysics — Part  I      1  semester;  9  periods  per  week    8 

Part  II    2  semesters ;  6  periods  per  week  10 

Ethics — Parti  1  semester;  6  periods  per  week  5 

Part  II  1  semester;  6  periods  per  week  5 

Elective  Courses  2  semesters ;  4  periods  per  week  8 

2  semesters ;  8  periods  per  week  16 
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PRE-MEDICAL  STUDENTS  IN  THE  A.B.  AND  PH.B. 

COURSES 

OLD  SCHEDULE— TO  JUNE,  1936 

This  section  refers  to  Pre-Medical  students  in  the  A.B.  and  Ph.B.  courses, 
since  there  is  no  special  arrangement  of  courses  in  Pre-Medical  Studies 
for  students  who  are  registered  for  the  B.S.  Degree.  Such  students  who 
are  registered  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  curriculum  are  to  follow  the 
regular  course  outlined  for  students  who  are  qualifying  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology.  This  course  amply  fulfills 
all  the   Pre-Medical  requirements. 

Students  registered  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
Degrees  who  wish  to  fulfill  the  Pre-Medical  requirements,  may  do  so 
by  following  the  ordinary  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
courses  through  their  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  in  their  Junior 
and  Senior  years  following  the  curriculum  outlined  on  the  following  page. 
As  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  these  courses1  with  those  outlined  for 
all  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  courses, 
the  curriculum  is  identical  with  the  general  curriculum,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  in  place  of  Elective  Courses  in  Junior  and  Senior  years,  Pre- 
Medical  students  follow  certain  special  courses  in  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Therefore,  also  in  the  matter  of  Semester  Hours  Credit,  the  general 
headings  under  which  they  will  acquire  Credits  will  be  the  same  as  those 
given  on  the  preceding  pages  for  all  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  courses,  with  this  exception:  in  place  of  the  last 
two  items :  Elective  Courses  (24  Semester  Hours  Credit)  Pre-Medical 
students  will  take: 

Biology :        4  semesters ;  2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week....     16 
Chemistry :     4  semesters ;  2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week....     16 
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PRE-MEDICAL  STUDENTS  IN  A.  B.  CURRICULUM 

New   Schedule — In   Effect   September,   1936 

As  previously  noted,  there  is  no  strictly  Pre-Medical  course  given  at  the 
College,  but  students  registered  for  both  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science,  may  take  Pre-Medical  studies  which  prepare  for  the 
work  in  professional  schools.  As  will  be  noted  in  remarks  touching  on  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  curriculum,  students  enrolled  for  that  degree  who  wish 
to  meet  the  Pre-Medical  requirements,  should  follow  the  regular  courses 
outlined  for  students  qualifying  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and 
majoring  in  Biology,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  majoring  in  Chemistry. 

All  students  registered  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  whether  in  the 
honors  course  or  in  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  without  honors,  whether 
they  elect  to  take  the  courses  in  Greek  or  not,  may  apply  for  admission  to 
the  special  set  of  courses  which  fulfill  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
Medical  Schools. 

These  students  should,  in  all  cases  as  far  as  it  will  be  possible,  indicate 
their  desire  to  take  the  Pre-Medical  studies  at  the  time  of  their  entrance, 
since  in  Freshman  Year  they  will  be  required  to  take  German  (either  ele- 
mentary or  advanced  course),  as  their  Modern  Foreign  Language  for  study 
and  to  take  a  more  rapid  survey  and  special  course  in  History.  However, 
by  special  arrangements  in  exceptional  cases,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean, 
students  may  be  allowed  to  begin  the  special  Pre-Medical  studies  in  their 
Sophomore  Year.  Although  only  one  Science  course,  either  Chemistry  or 
Physics,  is  required  for  the  general  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum,  Pre- 
Medical  students  will  take  both  sciences,  General  Chemistry  in  their 
Sophomore  year,  and  General  Physics  in  their  Junior  Year.  In  almost  all 
other  respects,  the  Pre-Medical  courses  are  identical  with  the  general  curri- 
uclum  outlined  for  all  Bachelor  of  Arts  students. 

In  Junior  and  Senior  Years,  besides  the  courses  in  Philosophy  and 
Religion  which  are  common  to  all  students,  those  who  are  taking  Pre- 
Medical  studies  will  follow  certain  special  courses  in  Biology  and  Chemistry 
in  place  of  the  Elective  courses  chosen  in  the  field  of  concentration  by  other 
students.  Pre-Medical  students  will  be  exempted  from  the  writing  of  the 
thesis  in  the  chosen  "Major"  subject,  which  is  required  of  other  students. 

In  the  matter  of  Semester  Hours  Credit,  the  general  heads  under  which 
Pre-Medical  students  will  acquire  credits  will  be  substantially  the  same  as 
those  listed  in  the  preceding  section  for  all  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
curriculum,  with  the  following  exceptions  : 

German  11  credits,  instead  of  12 

History  4  credits,  instead  of     S 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

and  General  Physics     16  credits,  instead  of     6 
and  in  place  of  Elective  courses  (24  credits)  Pre-Medical  students  will  take : 

Biology  2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 16 

Chemistry  2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 16 

—  32 
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3.     BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
(a)  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics 

The  aim  of  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is 
two-fold :  the  first  is  to  provide  essentially  the  same  general  discipline  and 
training  and  the  mind-development  which  is  the  aim  of  the  courses  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy ;  the  second 
is  to  give  proximate  and  practical  preparation  along  scientific  lines  to  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Medi- 
cine or  Dentistry.  For  the  most  part,  students  who  register  for  this  degree 
are  those  who  do  not  present  credits  in  Latin  or  Greek  from  their  High 
School  course,  and  who  are  consequently  considered  ineligible  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  however,  students  who  are  eligible  for  the  degree 
ot  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum,  but  who  wish  to  prepare  for  scientific 
work  in  technical  or  medical  schools,  may  for  this  reason  register  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  provided  they  are  able  to  satisfy  the  entrance 
requirements  set  down  for  this  curriculum. 

The  first  aim  of  cultural  development  and  general  mind-training  is  at- 
tained by  a  large  number  of  prescribed  courses  through  all  the  four  years, 
identical  with  those  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  degrees  and  constituting  the  substance  of  the  curriculum  leading 
to  those  two  degrees.  These  courses  include  English  courses,  Modern 
Language,  History  and  Philosophy. 

In  view  of  the  second  aim  of  proximate  scientific  preparation  for  gradu- 
ate studies,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  curriculum  begins  in  Sophomore  year 
to  divide  into  three  groups,  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  further  studies 
in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Medicine  or  Dentistry. 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  Medical  Schools  and  who  are  eligible  for 
registration  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  are  advised,  in  view  of 
the  preferences  of  leading  Medical  Schools,  to  register  for  this  degree  and 
follow  the  special  courses  provided  for  Pre-Medical  students ;  however,  if 
they  should  desire  for  some  special  reason  to  take  more  comprehensive 
and  thorough  courses  in  Pre-Medical  studies  with  a  view  to  intensive 
specialization  in  Medical  School,  they  may  for  this  reason  register  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  majoring  in  Biology  or  in  Chemistry,  provided 
they  are  able  to  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  set  down  for  this  curricu- 
lum. Students  who  plan  to  enter  Medical  Schools  and  who  are  not  eligible 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  should  follow  the  Biology  group  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  curriculum.  If  any  student  who  is  registered  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  curriculum  should  wish  for  some  special  reason  to 
do  so,  he  may  major  in  chemistry  and  yet  fulfill  the  Pre-Medical  require- 
ments by  substituting  the  prescribed  Biology  courses  (Biol.  1,  3,  4,  6)  in 
the  place  of  certain  other  Chemistry  courses  to  be  omitted.  This  program 
must  be  arranged  with  the  heads  of  the  two  Departments  involved,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  The  additional  courses  in  these  groups  cover- 
ing special  fields  in  Biology  and  in  Chemistry,  are  a  complete  preparation 
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for  Medical  or  Dental  Schools,  or  for  further  graduate  studies  in  these 
fields  with  a  view  to  teaching  such  scientific  branches. 

The  Chemistry  and  Physics  groups  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  curricu- 
lum are  designed  principally  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  gradu- 
ate studies  in  technical  schools.  These  groups  prepare  for  courses  such 
as  Chemical  and  Physical  Engineering,  etc.,  etc.,  to  be  taken  in  schools  of 
this  kind,  with  a  view  to  an  industrial  career  in  scientific  lines,  or  with  a 
view  to  teaching  such  scientific  branches.  The  additional  courses  in  these 
groups,  covering  special  fields  in  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Mathematics,  are 
an  approved  preparation  for  graduate  scientific  studies. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  not  conferred  unless  the  student 
has  successfully  completed  courses  which  entitle  him  to  152  Semester  Hours 
Credit,  if  he  majors  in  Biology;  163  Semester  Hours  Credit,  if  he  majors 
in  Chemistry;  172  Semester  Hours  Credit,  if  he  majors  in  Physics.  (The 
term  "Semester  Hour  Credit"  is  explained  on  p.  72  of  this  Catalogue), 
The  general  headings  under  which  these  Credits  are  acquired  are  the 
following : 

Elocution  2  semesters ;  1  period  per  week    (2) 

English  Literature 

and  Composition  2  semesters;  5  periods  per  week  10 

English  Rhetoric 

and  Composition  2  semesters ;  4  periods  per  week  8 

History  of  English 

Literature  4  semesters;  1  period  per  week    4 

Evidences  of  Religion  8  semesters;  2  periods  per  week (16) 

Modern  Language  (French;  German) 

2  semesters ;  4  periods  per  week  8 

History  2  semesters;  3  periods  per  week 6 

Mathematics  2  semesters;  4  periods  per  week  8 

Chemistry  2  semesters ;  4  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week  12 

2  semesters ;  2  Lect.,  3  Lab.  periods  per  week  10 

Physics  4  semesters ;  3  Lect.,  1  Lab.  period  per  week  16 

Dialectics  and  Logic  1  semester;  9  periods  per  week    8 

Metaphysics — Part  1  1  semester;  9  periods  per  week    8 

Part  II  2  semesters ;  6  periods  per  week  10 

Ethics — Part  I  1  semester;  6  periods  per  week  5 

Part  IT  1  semester;  6  periods  per  week  5 

118 


The  foregoing  courses  are  taken  by  all  students  registered  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree,  irrespective  of  the  particular  branch  in  which  they  elect 
to  major.  In  the  groups  formed  for  students  majoring  in  Biology,  Chem- 
istry or  Physics,  the  following  courses  are  taken  and  the  following  Credits 
are  acquired  in  addition  to  those  already  listed : 
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Students  Majoring  in  Biology: 

Biology               2  semesters ;  2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 8 

4  semesters ;  2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 16 

Chemistry           2  semesters ;  2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 10 


118 


34      34 

152 
Students  Majoring  in  Chemistry: 

Mathematics       2  semesters ;  4  periods  per  week    8 

2  semesters;  3  periods  per  week  6 

Chemistry  2  semesters  ;  3  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 10 

2  semesters ;  1  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 6 

1  semester ;  2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 4 

Seminar 1     118 

45      45 

163 
Students  majoring  in  Physics: 

Mathematics        2  semesters;  4  periods  per  week    8 

4  semesters;  3  periods  per  week  12 

Physics  4  semesters;  3  Lect.,  1  Lab.  period  per  week  16 

Seminar      2 

Electives  4  semesters;  4  periods  per  week      16     118 

54      54 


172 

Beginning  June,  1939,  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  con- 
ferred if  the  student  has  successfully  completed  courses  which  entitle  him  to 
135  Semester  Hours  Credit,  if  he  majors  in  Biology;  133  Semester  Hours 
Credit,  if  he  majors  in  Chemistry;  137  Semester  Hours  Credit,  if  he  majors 
in  Physics.  The  general  headings ,  under  which  these  credits  are  acquired 
will  be  the  following: 

Elocution  2  semesters (2) 

English  Literature 

and  Composition  2  semesters  ;  3  periods  per  week 4 

English  Rhetoric 

and  Composition  2  semesters  ;  3  periods  per  week 4 

History  of  English 

Literature  4  semesters ;  1  period    per  week 4 

Evidences  of  Religion  8  semesters ;  2  periods  per  week 8 
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German                               3  semesters ;  2  periods  per  week 6 

1  semester;    3  periods  per  week 3 

History                               2  semesters;  2  periods  per  week 4 

Mathematics                     2  semesters ;  3  periods  per  week 6 

Chemistry                         4  semesters ;  2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week  16 

Dialectics  and  Logic       1  semester;    6  periods  per  week 6 

Metaphysics — Part  I       1  semester;    6  periods  per  week 6 

Part  II     2  semesters;  4  periods  per  week 8 

Ethics — Part  I                  1  semester;    4  periods  per  week 4 

Part  II                1  semester ;    4  periods  per  week 4 

83 
Students  Majoring  in  Biology: 

Physics         2  semesters ;  3  Lect,  1  Lab.  period    per  week 8 

Biology         2  semesters;  3  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 10 

4  semesters;  2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 16 

2  semesters  ;  2  periods  per  week 4 

Chemistry     2  semesters ;  2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 8 

Electives       2  semesters;  3  periods  per  week 6  83 

52  52 


Students  Majoring  in  Chemistry: 

Physics             4  semesters ;  3  Lect.,  1  Lab.  period    per  week 16 

Mathematics     2  semesters ;  3  periods  per  week 6 

Chemistry         4  semesters ;  2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 16 

2  semesters ;  1  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 6 

1  semester;    2  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 4 

Seminar 1- 


135 


83 


50      50 


Students  Majoring  in  Physics: 

Physics             4  semesters;  3  Lect.,  1  Lab.  period    per  week 16 

Mathematics     2  semesters;  3  periods  per  week 6 

4  semesters  ;  2  periods  per  week 8 

Physics              4  semesters  ;  4  Lect.,  2  Lab.  periods  per  week 24 

54 


133 


83 

54 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
(b)   In  Education,  History,  Social  Sciences 

The  general  aim  and  scope  of  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  these  branches  lies  midway  between  the  objective  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  and  that  of  the  strictly  scientific  Bachelor  of 
Science  courses.  These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  are  unable 
to  present  from  their  Secondary  School  course  a  sufficient  number  of 
Entrance  Units,  not  only  in  Greek  but  also  in  Latin,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  do  not  wish  to  take  the  strictly  scientific  Bachelor  of  Science  courses  in 
Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics.  The  first  deficiency,  i.  e.  the  lack  of  Ent- 
rance Units  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  Greek,  renders  such  students  in  the  eyes 
of  the  College  authorities  ineligible  to  attain  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

They  may,  however,  by  registering  for  these  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  History,  Social  Sciences,  receive  sub- 
stantially the  same  general  discipline  and  training  and  the  mental  develop- 
ment which  it  at  least  a  partial  aim  of  all  the  courses,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  concentrated  and  somewhat  specialized  studies 
in  the  three  departments  of  Education,  History  or  the  Social  Sciences. 

The  first  aim  of  cultural  development  and  general  mental  training  is 
attained  by  a  large  number  of  prescribed  courses  through  all  the  four  years, 
almost  identical  with  those  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  and 
for  the  other  Bachelor  of  Science  students,  and  constituting  the  substance 
of  the  curriculum  leading  to  those  two  degrees.  These  courses  include 
English,  Modern  Language,  History,  Philosophy. 

At  the  same  time,  especially  in  Junior  and  Senior  years,  and  to  some 
degree  in  the  lower  division  classes,  these  students  will  be  enabled  to  do 
considerable  work  in  whichever  of  the  three  branches,  Education,  History  or 
the  Social  Sciences,  they  choose  to  follow.  Groups  of  prescribed  and 
elective  courses  on  these  and  related  subjects  will  be  formed,  which  will  give 
a  unified  and  progressive  presentation  of  elementary  and  more  advanced 
studies  in  these  departments  and  which  will  amply  qualify  the  student  for 
continuing  his  work  along  these  lines  in  Graduate  schools,  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  is  done  in  the  strictly  scientific  Bachelor  of  Science  courses. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  not  conferred  in  these  branches  un- 
less the  student  has  successfully  completed  courses  which  entitle  him  to  132 
Semester  Hours  Credit.  The  general  headings  under  which  these  credits 
are  acquired  are  the  following : 

1 


For  B.  S.  in  Education  : 

Education  4  semesters  ;  3  periods  per  week 12 

Elocution  4  semesters 

English  Literature 
and  Composition        2  semesters  ;  3  periods  per  week 4 
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English  Rhetoric 

and  Composition        2  semesters ;  4  periods  per  week 6 

History  of  English 

Literature  2  semesters ;  1  period    per  week 

2  semesters;  3  periods  per  week 8 

History  4  semesters ;  3  periods  per  week 12 

42      42 
For  B.  S.  in  History  and  Social  Sciences : 

Elocution  4  semesters 

English  Literature 

and  Composition  2  semesters  ;  4  periods  per  week 6 

English  Rhetoric 

and  Composition  2  semesters  ;  4  periods  per  week 6 

History  of  English 

Literature  4  semesters;  3  periods  per  week 12 

History  2  semesters  ;  3  periods  per  week 

2  semesters ;  6  periods  per  week 18 

42      42 
For  all  B.  S.  Education,  History,  Social  Sciences : 

Evidences               ■  8  semesters;  2  periods  per  week 8 

Modern  Language  4  semesters  ;  3  periods  per  week 12 

Mathematics  2  semesters;  3  periods  per  week 6 

Chemistry  or 

Physics  2  semesters ;  2  Lect.,  1  Lab.  period  per  week  6 

Dialectics  and  Logic  1  semester;  6  periods  per  week 6 

Metaphysics — Part  I  1  semester;  6  periods  per  week 6 

Part  II  2  semesters ;  4  periods  per  week 8 

Ethics — Part  1  1  semester;  4  periods  per. week 4 

Part  II  1  semester;  4  periods  per  week 4 

Elective  courses  in  Major  Selected  for  Concentration: 

2  semesters ;  6  periods  per  week 12 

2  semesters;  9  periods  per  week 18 

90      90 
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4.    ELECTIVE  COURSES 

The  special  courses  listed  below  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  and  from  this  list  students  in  the  two  upper  classes  may  choose 
freely  a  restricted  number  of  these  courses.  These  Elective  courses  have 
two  purposes :  some  of  them,  such  as  the  courses  in  English  or  History,  for 
example,  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  further  and  more  advanced  study  in 
some  field  in  which  he  has  been  interested;  others,  such  as  the  courses  in 
Journalism  or  Law,  for  example,  enable  the  student  to  make  some  remote 
and  elementary  preparation  for  the  line  of  endeavor  he  plans  to  pursue  after 
leaving  College,  somewhat  as  is  done  in  Pre-Medical  studies ;  other  courses, 
again,  combine  both  these  features. 

The  College  each  year  offers  all  the  courses  listed  below,  and  is  prepared 
to  conduct  classes  in  all  of  them;  however,  in  the  event  that  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  students  does  not  register  for  a  particular  course,  that  course 
will  be  omitted  during  that  school  year,  and  those  who  wished  it  will  be 
asked  by  the  Dean  of  Studies  to  make  another  choice. 

For  descriptions  of  individual  courses,  consult  the  Index  on  pp.  129-135 
and  note  on  p.  136. 

For  Juniors  and  Seniors: 

A.cct.  51       Introduction    to    Accounting 

52  Advanced  Accounting 

Biol.  51       General   Biology  and  Botany 

53  General  Biology  Laboratory 

54  Vertebrate  Zoology 

56  Vertebrate  Zoology  Laboratory 

Econ.  51  Economic  Organization 

52  Business  Organization 

Engl.  51  Modern  Catholic  Poetry 

52  Modern  Catholic  Poetry  II 

53  The  One-Act  Play 

54  History  of  the  English  Drama 

55  Newman  as  a  Master  of  Prose 

56  The  Poetry  of  Francis  Thompson 

57  Shakespeare  I 

58  Shakespeare  II 
Greek         51  Greek  Literature 

52  Greek  Literature  II 

Hist.  51  Eastern  Civilization  and  Greek  History 

52  Greek  History 

53  Roman  History 

54  Roman  History  II 

61  Cultural  History  of  the  Middle  Ages 

62  Cultural  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  II 
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63  History  of  Ancient  Ireland 

64  History  of  Modern  Ireland    . 

71  Cultural  History  of  the  Renaissance 

72  The  Continental  Reformation 

73  The  French  Revolution 

74  Nineteenth  Century  Europe 

81  American  History  1492-1775 

82  American  History  1775-1850 

83  American  History  1850-1896 

84  American  History  1896-1935 

85  English  Constitutional  History 

86  American  Constitutional  Law 
Latin          51  Latin  Prose  Literature 

52  Latin   Poetical  Literature 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

The  numbering  system  which  has  been  employed  in  an  endeavor  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  this  section  of  the  Catalogue,  has  been  devised  on  the  assump- 
tion that  students  will  first  have  consulted  the  charts  on  pp.  85-100,  which 
present  a  conspectus  of  the  curriculum  followed  by  one  or  other  group  of 
students.  The  numbering  system  has  little  or  no  point  unless  both  the  charts 
and  the  descriptions  are  used  together.  Anyone  wishing  a  detailed  description 
of  the  courses  listed  on  the  charts  may  first  consult  the  index  on  pp.  105-110 
and  then  find  the  course  described  in  the  proper  part  of  the  following  section. 
Similarly,  anyone  wishing  to  study  the  position  of  a  course  with  reference 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  curriculum  may  easily  locate  it  by  consulting  the 
proper  chart. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  half-year  courses,  and  because  of  the  com- 
monly used  method  of  computing  work  in  College  in  terms  of  Semester 
Hours  Credit,  the  single  Semester  has  been  made  the  unit  of  numbering, 
and  courses  continuing  through  the  entire  year  have  been  broken  into  two 
parts,  one  for  each  Semester,  and  each  part  has  received  a  number.  Thus, 
Engl.  1  is  Precepts  of  Literature;  Engl.  4  is  Precepts  of  Literature  II,  the 
second  part  of  Engl.  1,  given  in  the  Second  Semester. 

All  First  Semester  Courses  are  marked  with  odd  numbers,  and  Second 
Semester  Courses  with  even  numbers.  All  prescribed  courses  are  marked 
with  numbers  under  50;  all  Elective  courses  are  marked  51  or  above.  The 
numerals  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to  identify  a  course,  but  must  be  used 
with  the  abbreviation  of  the  subject;  thus,  Engl.  11  and  Biol.  11.  Courses 
are  listed  alphabetically  according  to  subject  and  numerically  under  the 
subjects. 
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ACCOUNTING 


ACCOUNTING  51— Introduction  to  Accounting 

This    course    gives    an    introduction    to    Accounting,    covering 
principles  of  double  entry  bookkeeping,  terminology  of  accounts, 
value  of  statements,  principles  of  debit  and  credit,  preparation  of 
statements  for  sole  proprietorship. 
Text:  Rittenhouse  and  Percy:  "Accounting  Problems  Intermediate." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors  and  Juniors. 
First  Semester;  two  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours   Credit 

ACCOUNTING  52— Advanced  Accounting 

This    is    an   advanced   course   in    Accounting,    covering   manu- 
facturing account,  working  sheet,  accurals   and   prepayments,  ac- 
counting for  partnerships   and   corporations,   analysis    of   financial 
statements. 
Text:  Rittenhouse  and  Percy:  "Accounting  Problems  Intermediate." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors  and  Juniors  who  have  com- 
pleted Accounting  51  in  the  First  Semester. 

Second  Semester;  two  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours   Credit 


BIOLOGY 


The  Biological  courses  are  planned  to  enable  students  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  living  things  and  of  the  elementary  vital  phe- 
nomena, as  a  part  of  their  general  education,  and  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  Medicine  or  of  Dentistry-  The  work  of  the 
Pre-Medical  Students  exceeds  the  entrance  requirements  of 
Medical  Schools,  and  meets  the  demands  of  the  Council  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

BIOLOGY  1— General  Biology  and  Botany 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  the  fundamentals  of  vital  phenomena,  the  cell,  its 
structure  and  reproduction.  A  brief  systematic  study  of  plants 
is  given,  covering  their  structure  and  physiology;  also  invertebrate 
animals,  their  form,  structure,  distribution  and  economic  import- 
ance. Application  of  biological  principles  is  made^ 
Texts:  Holman  and  Robbins:  "Elements  of  Botany." 
Hegner:   "College  Zoology" 
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This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the 
A.  B.  and  Ph.  B.  Degrees,  who  have  elected  the  Pre-Medical 
studies. 

First  Semester;  two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours   Credit 


BIOLOGY  3 — General  Biology  Laboratory 

This  is  a  Laboratory  Course,  designed  to  illustrate  the  lec- 
tures and  assigned  reading  of  Biology  1.  The  student  learns  the 
use  of  the  microscope  in  studying  the  cells  of  plants  and  animals. 
Dissection  of  various  types  of  Invertebrates  is  included.  Note- 
books containing  drawings  and  descriptions  called  for  in  the  Lab- 
oratory outline  which  is  furnished  each  student,  must  be  submitted 
periodically  for  inspection  and  approval. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Biology  1. 

First   Semester ;  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 

Two  Semester  Hours   Credit 


BIOLOGY  4— Vertebrate  Zoology 

This  course  presents  the  classification  and  systematic  study  of 
repcesentative   Vertebrates ;   their   characteristics ;   the  gross    anat- 
omy of  various  organs ;  and  the  principles  of  general  physiology 
are  also  given- 
Text:  Hegner:   "College  Zoology"  and  Reference  Books. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the 
A.  B  and  Ph.  B.  Degrees,  who  have  elected  the  Pre-Medical 
Studies.  To  take  this  course,  students  must  have  taken  Biol- 
ogy 1   and  3. 

Second  Semester;  two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester   Hours    Credit 

BIOLOGY  6 — Vertebrate  Zoology  Laboratory 

This  is  a  Laboratory  Course,  designed  to  illustrate  the  lectures 
and  assigned  reading  of  Biology  4.  The  course  includes  dissec- 
tion of  Dogfish,  Frog,  Turtle  and  Pigeon.  Attendance  at  demon- 
strations is  obligatory. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Biology  4. 
Second  Semester;  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours   Credit 

BIOLOGY  11— Embryology 

This  is  a  course  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  reproduc- 
tion,  treating  the   origin   of   the   individual   and   the   developmental 
process    from    the    zygote    to    the    establishment    of    the    principal 
structures. 
Texts:  Patten:  "On  the  Chick;  "On  the  Pig." 

Wieman:  "Introduction  to  Vertebrate  Embryology." 

This  course  is  prescribed  in  Senior  Year  for  all  students  regis- 
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tered  for  the  A.  B.  and  Ph.  B.  Degrees,  who  have  elected  the 
Pre-Medical  studies,  and  who  have  completed  Biology  1,  3,  4,  6. 

First  Semester;  two  lectures   per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

BIOLOGY  13 — Embryology  Laboratory 

This  is  a  Laboratory  Course  designed  to  supplement  Biology 
11.  It  includes  the  processes  of  gametogenesis  by  study  of  micro- 
scopic preparation  of  the  gonads  of  various  vertebrate^,  and  of 
the  eggs  of  the  ascaris  megalocephalus.  Embryology  of  the  chick 
is  studied  in  the  living  embryo  and  in  stained  total  mounts  and 
serial  sections.  Practice  in  technique  is  given ;  and  a  laboratory 
manual  containing  drawings  and  descriptions  must  be  approved 
from  time  to  time. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Biology  11. 
First  Semester ;  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

BIOLOGY  14— Histology 

This  course  takes  up  the  various  systems  of  mammalian  anat- 
omy as  to  structure  and  function ;  fundamental  tissues ;  types  of 
gland  cells ;  bone  and  nerve  cells,  etc.  The  course  also  treats  of 
the  care  of  the  body,  and  of  the  diverse  opinions  on  the  inter- 
action of  the  material  and  of  the  vital  principles. 
Text:  Elwyn  and  Strong:  "Bailey's  Text-Book." 

This  course  is  prescribed  in  Senior  Year  for  all  students 
registered  for  the  A.  B.  and  Ph.  B.  Degrees,  who  have  elected 
the  Pre-Medical  studies,  and  who  have  completed  Biology 
11  and  13. 

Second  Semester;  two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Stemester  Hours   Credit 

BIOLOGY  16— Histology  Laboratory 

This  is  a  Laboratory  Course,  designed  to  supplement  Biology 
14.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  microscopic  structures  of  the 
various  mammalian  cells,  tissues,  organs.  A  laboratory  manual, 
with  drawings  and  descriptions,  must  be  satisfactorily  completed 
before  credit  is  given  for  this  course. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Biology  14. 
Second  Semester ;  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

Note:  Courses  marked  Biology  1,  3,  4,  6  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  Medical  and  Dental  Schools-  Hence  at  least  these  four 
courses  must  be  taken  by  all  students  who  wish  to  qualify 
for  these  schools.  These  courses  may  be  taken  by  such  stu- 
dents either  in  their  Junior  or  in  their  Senior  Year.  However, 
such  students  who  wish  to  enter  Medical  or  Dental  Schools 
are  advised  by  the  Department  of  Biology  to  follow  the  com- 
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plete  course  outlined  above  which  furnishes  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  the  professional  schools.  In  this  case,  the  students 
will  take  Biology  1,  3,  4  and  6  in  their  Junior  Year,  and  in 
their  Senior  Year  take  Biology  11,  13,  14  and  16. 

The  courses  which  follow  are  courses  outlined  for  students 
registered  for  the  B.  S.  Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology.  In 
some  of  these  courses,  the  subject  matter  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Pre-Medical  courses  just  outlined,  with  this 
difference,  that  students  registered  for  the  B.  S.  Degree  take 
a  slightly  larger  amount  of  matter  and  receive  additional 
credits.  Other  courses  in  this  group  provide  more  advanced 
work  for  B.  S.  students. 


BIOLOGY  21— General  Biology  and  Botany 

The    subject   matter    of    this    course   is   the    same   as   that   de- 
scribed above  under  Biology  1.    - 
Text:  as  above. 

This   course   is   prescribed  for   all   students   registered   for  the 
B.  S-  Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology. 
Sophomore  Year ;  First  Semester 

Three  lectures  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


BIOLOGY  23— General  Biology  Laboratory 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Biology  3. 

-This   course  is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for   the 
B.  S.  Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology. 
Sophomore  Year;  First  Semester 

Two  laboratory  periods   per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


BIOLOGY  24— Vertebrate  Zoology 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Biology  4. 
Text:  as  above. 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered  for  the 
B.  S.  Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology. 
Sophomore  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  lectures  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


BIOLOGY  26— Vertebrate  Zoology  Laboratory 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Biology  6. 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students    registered   for  the 
B.  S.  Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology. 
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Sophomore  Year ;   Second  Semester 
Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two   Semester  Hours   Credit 


BIOLOGY  31— Physiology 

This  is  a  course  in  General  Physiology,  the  dynamics  of  living 
matter.  The  course  discusses  the  physico-chemical  structure  of  living 
matter,  its  composition  digestion,  secretion,  enzymes,  vitamins,  excretion, 
the  ductless  glands,  hormones,  metabolism,  circulation,  sensation, 
reflexes  and  tropisms,  excitation  and  inhibition.  This  course  is  designed 
for  students  taking  the  Pre-Medical  studies.  Prerequisite:  Elementary 
Biology  and  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  B.  S. 
Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology. 
Junior  Year;  First  Semester 

Two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


BIOLOGY  3S— Physiology  Laboratory 

This    course    consists    of    Laboratory    work    which    follows    and 
exemplifies  the  lectures  and  class-room  work  of  Biology  31. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Biology  31. 
Junior  Year;  First  Semester 

Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


BIOLOGY  34— Embryology 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Biology  11. 
Text:  as  above. 

This    course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for   the 
B.  S.  Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology. 
Junior  Year;  First  Semester 

Two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours   Credit 


BIOLOGY  36 — Embryology  Laboratory 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Biology  13. 

This   course  is   prescribed   for   all  s.tudents   registered  for   the 
B.  S.  Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology. 
Junior  Year;  Second  Semester 

Two  laboratory  periods   per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours   Credit 
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BIOLOGY  41— Neurology 

This  is  an  introductory  and  preparatory  course,  in  which  is 
given  an  account  of  the  fundamental  neurologic  concepts  and  the 
gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  brain  of  the  Vertebrates, 
with  special  reference  to  Man.  Functional  analysis  of  the  nervous 
system  is  made,  and  a  survey  of  the  conduction  pathways.  Topics 
of  interest  to  students  in  fields  pertaining  to  Medicine,  Psychology, 
Sociology,  Education  and  Zoology  are  treated. 
Text:  Herrick:  "Introduction  to  Neurology." 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for  the 
B.  S.  Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology. 
Senior  Year;  First  Semester 

Two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours   Credit 


BIOLOGY  43 — Neurology  Laboratory 

This  is  a  Laboratory  Course  intended  to  supplement  Biology 
44.  It  includes  dissection  of  the  sheep's  brain  and  study  of  micro- 
scopic preparation  of  selected  parts* 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Biology  44. 
Senior  Year;  First  Semester 

Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


BIOLOGY  44— Histology 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Biology  14. 
Text:  as  above. 

This   course  is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for   the 
B.  S.  Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology. 
Senior  Year;  Second  Semester 

Two  lectures  per  week 
Two   Semester  Hours   Credit 


BIOLOGY  4S— Histology  Laboratory 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Biology  16. 

This   course  is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for   the 
B.  S.  Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology. 
Senior  Year;  Second  Semester 

Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two   Semester  Hours   Credit 


BIOLOGY  47  and  48— Genetics 

To  be  given  beginning  September,  1936. 
Senior  Year :  Two  Semesters 
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BIOLOGY  41— Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology 

(Given  to  June,  1935) 

In  this  course,  the  student  receives  lectures  on  the  Vertebrates, 
including  Man,  with  a  more  detailed  study  of  one  of  the  verte- 
brate systems.     This  is  intended  as  a  basis  for  further   study  of 
human  anatomy,  physiology  and  public  health. 
Text:  Reference  Books. 

This   course  is   prescribed   for   all  students   registered  for   the 
B.  S.  Degree  and  majoring  in  Biology. 

Senior  Year;   First   Semester 
Two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


BIOLOGY  43— Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology  Laboratory 

(Given  to  June,  1935) 

This  is  a  Laboratory  Course  designed  to  illustrate  the  lectures 
and  the  assigned  reading  of  Biology  41. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Biology  41. 
Senior  Year ;   First   Semester 
Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


Note :  The  following  courses  are  Elective  Courses,  which  may  be 
selected  by  students  other  than  those  registered  for  the  B.  S. 
Degree  majoring  in  Biology  and  those  registered  for  the  A.  B. 
and  Ph.  B.  Degrees  and  taking  Pre-Medical  Studies.  In  some 
cases  the  subject  matter  of  these  elective  courses  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Biology  courses  already  described. 

BIOLOGY  51 — General  Biology  and  Botany 

The    subject   matter   of   this    course    is   the   same   as    that   de- 
scribed above  under  Biology  1. 
Text:  as  above. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

First  Semester ;  two  lectures  per  week 

Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


BIOLOGY  53— General  Biology  Laboratory 

This  is  a  Laboratory  Course  designed  to  illustrate  the  lectures 
and  the  assigned  reading  of  Biology  51. 

This   course  is   prescribed   for  Juniors   and   Seniors   who  have 
elected  Biology  51. 

First  Semester;  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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BIOLOGY  54— Vertebrate  Zoology 

The    subject   matter   of   this    course   is   the   same   as   that    de- 
scribed above  under  Biology  4. 
Text:  as  above. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  taken 
Biology  51- 

Second  Semester;  two  lectures  per  week 
Two   Semester  Hours  Credit 

BIOLOGY  56— Vertebrate  Zoology  Laboratory 

This  is  a  Laboratory  Course  designed  to  illustrate  the  lectures 
and  the  assigned  reading  of  Biology  54. 

This   course  is  prescribed  for  Juniors   and  Seniors   who   have 
elected  Biology  54. 

Second  Semester;  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

BIOLOGY  €1— Embryology 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  thesame  as  that  described 
above  under  Biology  11. 
Text:  as  above. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors,  who  have  completed  Biology 
51-56  in  their  Junior  Year. 

First  Semester;  two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

BIOLOGY  63 — Embryology  Laboratory 

This  is  a  Laboratory  Course  intended  to  supplement  the  lec- 
tures given  in  Biology  61. 

This    course    is    prescribed     for     Seniors     who     have     elected 
Biology  61. 

First  Semester;  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two   Semester  Hours  Credit 

BIOLOGY  64— Histology 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under   Biology  14. 
Text:  as  above. 

This     course     is     elective    for     Seniors    who     have     completed 
Biology  61. 

Second  Semester;  two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

BIOLOGY  66— Histology  Laboratory 

This  is  a  Laboratory  Course  intended  to  supplement  the  lec- 
tures given  in  Biology  64. 
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This     course   is     prescribed    for     Seniors     who    have     elected 
Biology  64. 

Second  Semester ;  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

BIOLOGY  71— History  of  Biology 

This  course  gives  a  chronological  survey  of  the  origin  and  the 
development  of  the  biological  science,  including  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  great  biologists.  Lectures  are  given,  supplementary 
reading  is  assigned  and  class  discussions  are  held  on  the  philo- 
sophical principles  underlying  the  various  theories  on  the  nature 
of  life  and  on  organic  evolution. 
Text:   Professor's  Notes. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors  who  have  completed  Biology 
1-6  in  their  Junior  Year. 

First  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four   Semester  Hours   Credit 

BIOLOGY  72— Bacteriology 

This  course  gives  an  introductory  study  of  the  characteristics 
of  bacteria;  it  also  takes  up  laboratory  methods  of  cultivation  and 
staining. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors  who  have  completed  Biology 

1-6  in  their  Junior  Year- 
Second  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four   Semester  Hours   Credit 


CHEMISTRY 


CHEMISTRY  1— General  Chemistry 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Chemistry  are  taken  up  in  this  course, 
together  with  a  descriptive  treatment  of  the  more  common  elements,  and 
the  processes  of  their  preparation.  An  introduction  is  given  to  chemical 
arithmetic,  and  the  field  of  chemical  equilibria. 

This    course    is    intended    for    students    registered    for    the    A.    B. 
Degree   (with  the  exception  of  students  who  elect  the  Pre-Medical 
Studies)  who  choose  Chemistry  instead  of  Physics. 
Junior  Year;  First  Semester 

Two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  3— General  Chemistry  Laboratory 

This  course  consists  of  Laboratory  work  which  follows  and  exem- 
plifies the  lectures  and  class-room  recitations  of  Chemistry  1. 
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This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  1. 
Junior  Year;  First  Semester 

One  laboratory  period  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  4— General  Chemistry  II 

The  subject  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described  above  under 
Chemistry  1 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Chemistry  1,  given  in 
the  Second  Semester.     Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1. 

This    course    is    intended   for    students    registered    for    the    A.    B. 
Degree  (with  the  exception  of  students  who  elect  the  Pre-Medical 
Studies)  who  choose  Chemistry  instead  of  Physics. 
Junior  Year;  Second  Semester 

Two  Lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  6— General  Chemistry  Laboratory  II 

This  course  consists  of  Laboratory  work  which  follows  and  exem- 
plifies the  lectures  and  class-room  recitations  of  Chemistry  4. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  4. 
Junior  Year;  Second  Semester 

One  Laboratory  period  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  7— Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  gives  a  survey  of  the  field  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  compris- 
ing a  systematic  study  of  the  elements,  their  important  compounds,  and 
the  laws  and  theories  explaning  chemical  phaenomena.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  relationships  indicated  by  the  periodic  system, 
the  electromotive  series,  and  the  electronic  concept  of  matter. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for: 

1)  all   students   registered   for   the   A.    B.   Degree   who   elect   the 
Pre-Medical  studies 

Sophomore  Year ;  First  Semester 

2)  all  students  registered  for  the  B.  S.  Degree,  and  majoring  in 
Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics 

Freshman  Year;   First  Semester 

Two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  9— Inorganic  Chemistry  Laboratory 

This  course  consists  of  Laboratory  work  which  follows  and  exem- 
plifies the  lectures  and  class-room  work  of  Chemistry  7.  The  course 
includes  selected  quantitative  problems. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  7. 
Sophomore  Year  or  Freshman  Year ;  First  Semester 

Two  Laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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CHEMISTRY  10— Inorganic  Chemistry  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Chemistry  7;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Chemistry  7, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester.     Prerequisite :  Chemistry  7. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  7  in 
the  First  Semester. 

Two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


CHEMISTRY  12— Inorganic  Chemistry  II 

This  course  consists  of  Laboratory  work  which  follows  and  exem- 
plifies the  lectures  and  class-room  work  of  Chemistry  10.  The  course 
includes  selected  quantitative  problems. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  10. 
Two  Laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


CHEMISTRY  14— Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  is  an  extension  of  the  Inorganic  Chemistry  course  taken 
in  Freshman  year  (Chem.  7  and  9;  10  and  12)  and  is  designed  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry.  Prerequisite :  Chem.  7  and 
10;  17  and  20. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  B.  S. 
Degree  and  majoring  in  Chemistry. 
Junior  Year ;  Second  Semester 

Two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


CHEMISTRY  17— Qualitative  Analysis 

This  is  a  course  which  takes  up  in  detail  the  laws  of  ionization  and 
precipitation  as  applied  to  solution.  Though  not  formally  a  quantatitive 
course,  it  introduces  the  student  to  quantitative  technique  in  problem 
work,  and  in  the  estimation  of  materials  found  in  analysis.  Besides 
considering  in  detail  the  ordinary  methods  of  identification  and  separa- 
tion of  the  more  common  metallic  and  non-metallic  radicals  in  solution, 
it  includes  also  a  course  in  the  identification  of  general  inorganic  un- 
knowns, employing  the  findings  of  basic,  acid  and  dry  analysis.  Prere- 
quisite:  Chem.  7  and  10. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for: 

1)  all  students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree  who  elect  the  Pre- 
Medical  studies 

Senior  Year ;  First  Semester 

2)  all  students  registered  for  the  B.  S.  Degree  and  majoring  in 
Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics 

Sophomore  Year ;   First  Semester 

Two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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CHEMISTRY  19— Qualitative  Analysis  Laboratory 

This  course  consists  of  Laboratory  work  which  follows  and  exem- 
plifies the  lectures  and  class-room  work  of  Chemistry  17. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  17. 
Two  Laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  20— Quantitative  Analysis 

Class  room  work  in  this  course  discusses  the  chemistry  of  metallic 
and  non-metallic  radicals  in  solution  from  the  quantitative  viewpoint 
with  the  approved  methods  of  identification  and  estimation.  Compara- 
tive gravimetric  and  volumetric  processes  are  studied.  Problem  work  is 
emphasized  both  in  formal  recitations  and  in  assignments  to  be  done  by 
the  student  outside  of  class,  thus  equipping  him  properly  to  evaluate 
analytical  data  obtained  in  the  laboratory  or  found  in  the  literature. 
Prerequisite :  Chem.  17. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for: 

1)  all  students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree  who  elect  the  Pre- 
Medical  studies 

Senior  Year;    Second  Semester 

2)  all  students  registered  for  the  B.   S.   Degree  and  majoring  in 
Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics 

Sophomore  Year ;   Second  Semester 

Two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  22— Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory 

This  course  consists  of  Laboratory  work  which  follows  and  exem- 
plifies the  lectures  and  class-room  work  of  Chemistry  20. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  20. 
Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  25— Organic  Chemistry 

This  is  a  comprehensive  course  studying  in  detail  the  compounds  of 
carbon  and  the  generalized  methods  of  synthesis  accepted  by  the  more 
recent  texts.  An  attempt  is  made  to  classify  properties  and  group 
reactions.  Particular  stress  is  placed  upon  the  significance  of  structural 
formulae.     Prerequisite:  Chem.  7  and  10;  17  and  20. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for : 

1)  all  students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree  who  elect  the  Pre- 
Medical  studies 

Junior  Year ;  First  Semester 

2)  all   students  registered  for  the   B.   S.  Degree  and  majoring  in 
Biology  or  Chemistry. 

Junior  Year;   First  Semester 

Three  lectures  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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CHEMISTRY  27— Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory 

This  course  consists  of  Laboratory  work  which  follows  and  exem- 
plifies the  lectures  and  class-room  work  of  Chemistry  25.  The  course 
involves  a  study  of  the  more  common  methods  of  synthesis,  while  the 
preparations  exemplify  the  principles  studied  in  the  class-room. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  25. 
Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  28— Organic  Chemistry  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Chemistry  25 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Chemistry 
25,  given  in  the  Second  Semester.     Prerequisite :  Chemistry  25. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  25  in 
the  First  Semester. 

Two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  30— Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  II 

This  course  consists  of  Laboratory  work  which  follows  and  exem- 
plifies the  lectures  and  class-room  work  of  Chemistry  28. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  28. 
Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  31— Colloid  Chemistry 

This  course  gives  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  absorption  and  to 
the  behavior  and  theories  of  the  colloidal  state.  Prerequisite :  Chem.  7 
and  10 ;  17  and  20. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  B.  S. 
Degree  and  majoring  in  Chemistry. 
Junior  Year ;  First  Semester 

Two  lectures  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  33— Colloid  Chemistry  Laboratory 

This  course  consists  of  Laboratory  work  which  follows  and  exem- 
plifies the  lectures  and  class-room  work  of  Chemistry  31. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  31. 
Junior  Year ;  First  Semester 

Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  34— Colloid  Seminar 

This  course  deals  with  developments  in  the  field  of  theoretical  and 
practical   colloid    Chemistry   as    is    fundamentally   demonstrated    in   the 
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preliminary  course.  Papers  are  prepared  and  read  by  the  student.  This 
stimulates  interest  and  broadens  the  student's  general  knowledge  of 
colloid  chemistry  by  initiating  him  into  a  sound  research  of  chemical 
literature. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  B.  S. 
Degree  and  majoring  in  Chemistry. 
Junior  Year;  Second  Semester 

Sessions  held  bi-weekly 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 


CHEMISTRY  35— Organic  Analysis  (Qualitative) 

This  is  primarily  a  Laboratory  course  for  advanced  students  in  the 
use  of  systematic  methods  for  the  identification  of  organic  compounds. 
The  student  will  determine  the  composition  of  a  number  of  simple  and 
mixed  organic  compounds.     Prerequisite :  Chem.  25  and  28. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  B.  S. 
Degree  and  majoring  in  Chemistry. 
Senior  Year;  First  Semester 

One  lecture  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 


CHEMISTRY  37— Organic  Analysis  Laboratory 

This  course  consists  of  Laboratory  work  which  accompanies   the 
lectures  of  Chemistry  35. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  35. 
Senior  Year ;  First  Semester 

Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


CHEMISTRY  38-^Organic  Analysis   (Quantitative) 

This  is  a  course  in  ultimate  organic  analysis.     Prerequisite:  Chem. 
25  and  28. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  B.   S. 
Degree  and  majoring  in  Chemistry. 
Senior  Year ;  Second  Semseter 

One  lecture  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 


CHEMISTRY  40— Organic  Analysis  Laboratory 

This   course  consists   of   Laboratory   work   which   accompanies   the 
lectures  of  Chemistry  38. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  38. 
Senior  Year ;  Second  Semester 
Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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CHEMISTRY  41— Physical  Chemistry 

This  course  gives  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  the  study  of  chemical  phenomena  and  of  the  various  agents  which 
modify  chemical  and  physical  change.  Problem  work  exemplifying  these 
principles  from  a  quantitative  viewpoint  is  an  important  feature  of  this 
course.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  25  and  28;  17  and  20;  Math.  9  and  10 
(Differential  Equations). 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  B.  S. 
Degree  and  majoring  in  Chemistry. 
Senior  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  lectures  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  43— Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory 

This  course  consists  of  Laboratory  work  which  follows  and  exem- 
plifies the  lectures  and  class-room  work  of  Chemistry  41. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  41. 
Senior  Year;  First  Semester 

Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


CHEMISTRY  44— Physical  Chemistry  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described  above 
under  Chemistry  41  ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Chemistry  41, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester.     Prerequisite:  Chemistry  41. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  41  in 
the  First  Semester. 

Senior  Year ;  Second  Semester 

Three  lectures  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

CHEMISTRY  46— Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory   II 

This  course  consists  of  Laboratory  work  which  follows  and  exem- 
plifies the  lectures  and  class-room  work  of  Chemistry  44. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Chemistry  44. 
Senior  Year;  Second  Semester 

Two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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ECONOMICS 


ECONOMICS  1— Elementary  Economics 

This  course  presents  a  fundamental  study  of  Economics,  treat- 
ing of  such  topics  as:  Analysis  of  Wants;  Goods  and  Welfare; 
Improvements  in  Methods  of  Production;  Exchange;  Values  and 
Price ;  Business  Organization  and  Profits ;  Demand  and  Supply  in 
relation  to  Market  Price ;  Cost  of  Production ;  Market  Price  and 
Profits ;  Cost  and  Price  in  Agriculture ;  Economic  Rent  and  Un- 
earned Income.  A  study  is  also  made  of  Governmental  Control  of 
Industrial  Monopolies ;  Public  Utilities ;  Railroads ;  Labor  and 
Wages;  Labor  Legislation.  Lectures  are  also  given  on  Banking; 
Foreign  Exchange ;  International  Trade ;  the  Relation  of  Govern- 
ment to  Business. 
Text:  Fairchild,  Furniss  and  Buck:  "Elementary  Economics." 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered  for  the 
Ph.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Junior  Year. 

First  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


ECONOMICS  2— Elementary  Economics  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Economics  1 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Eco- 
nomics 1,  given  in  the  Second  Semester.  The  sequence  of  topics 
will  not  necessarily  be  that  outlined  above;  inversions  may  be 
introduced  to  keep  pace  with  public  life ;  but  before  the  end  of 
the  Second  Semester  all  the  matter  outlined  above  will  have  been 
covered  in  lectures. 
Text:  as  above,  Volume  II. 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered  for   the 
Ph.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Junior  Year. 

Second  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

ECONOMICS  51— Economic  Organization 

The  lectures  in  this  course  discuss:  Factors  of  Production; 
Industrial  Stages ;  Form  of  the  Business  Unit ;  Large  Scale  Pro- 
duction and  Combination ;  the  Organization  of  Transportation  ;  the 
Economic  Function  of  Government ;  the  Laws  of  Price ;  Supply 
and  Demand ;  Competitive  Prices  ;  Monopoly  Price.  Study  is  also 
made  of  Money;  Money  and  Price;  the  Value  of  Money;  the 
Principles  of  Banking;  Banking  Systems;  the  Business  Cycle; 
Foreign  Exchange. 
Text:  Fairchild,  Furniss  and  Buck:  "Elementary  Economics." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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ECONOMICS  52— Business  Organization 

This  course  supplements  Economics  51,  and  takes  up  such 
topics  as :  the  Economics  of  Railroad  Transportation ;  Government 
regulations  of  Railroads;  Industrial  Monopoly  and  its  Control; 
the  Distribution  of  Wealth ;  Economic  Rent ;  the  Nature  of  In- 
terest ;  the  General  Law  of  Wages ;  Profits ;  Personal  Distribu- 
tion ;  Population ;  Immigration ;  the  Economics  of  Government ; 
Public  Finance;  Taxation;  Customs;  Tariff;  Problems  of  Labor; 
Unemployment ;  Organized  Labor  Movement ;  Reform  of  Eco- 
nomic System;  Profit  Sharing;  Socialism. 
Text  :  as  above,  Volume  II. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  com- 
pleted Economics  51  in  the  First  Semester. 

Second  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATION  1— History  of  Education 

This  course  presents  the  "History  of  Education"  from  primitive 
times  to  the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  It  discusses  the  following  topics  in 
succession :  Oriental  Education ;  Greek  and  Roman  Education ;  Early 
Christian  Education ;  Monastic  Education ;  Alcuin  and  Charlemagne's 
Revival  of  Learning ;  Scholasticism  and  Its  Influence ;  the  Education  of 
Chivalry ;  Guild,  Chantry  and  Burgher  Schools ;  the  Medieval  Univers 
ities ;  the  Education  of  the  Renaissance ;  the  condition  of  Education  on 
the  eve  of  the  Reformation. 
Text:  Kane,  S.  J.:  "A  History  of  Education." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  Education. 

Freshman  Year ;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

EDUCATION  2— History  of  Education  II 

This  course  presents  the  History  of  Education  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  modern  times.  It  discusses  the  influence  of  the  Reformation; 
the  Catholic  Counter-Reformation;  Realism  and  Formal  Discipline; 
Naturalism ;  the  growth  of  modern  educational  theory ;  the  Psychologi- 
cal, Sociological  and  Scientific  Movements  ;  the  development  of  modern 
national  systems  of  education ;  the  growth  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States ;  present-day  tendencies  in  education. 
Text:  as  in  Ednc.  1. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Educ.  1  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year ;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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EDUCATION  51— History  of  Education 

This  course  gives  in  succession  a  discussion  of  Oriental,  Greek 
and  Roman  Education ;  Medieval  Education ;  Scholasticism  and  the 
Rise  of  the  Universities ;  the  Renaissance ;  the  Humanistic  Con- 
ception of  Education ;  Erasmus,  Ascham  and  Sturm ;  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Counter-  Reformation ;  Realistic  Education ;  Mon- 
taigne, Bacon,  Comenius  and  Locke;  Natural  Education;  Rous- 
seau; Modern  Education  Theory;  Pestalozzi,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Froebel ;  the  Development  of  Public  Education  in  the  United 
States ;  Modern  Tendencies  in  Comparative  Education. 
Text:  Kane,  S.  J.:  "A  History  of  Education." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors. 

First  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours   Credit 

EDUCATION  52— Educational  Theory  and  Practice 

This  course  discusses  the  aims  and  the  methods  of  Secondary 
Education;  a  Definition  of  Education;  and  Definitions  of  Aims, 
Educative  Agencies,  Courses  of  Study,  Tests  and  Measurements ; 
Interest;  Attention;  Types  of  Learning;  Methods  of  Learning; 
Fatigue ;  Supervised  Study ;  Formal  Discipline. 
Text:  Colvin:  "Introduction  to  High  School  Training." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors. 

Second  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four   Semester  Hours   Credit 


ELOCUTION 


ELOCUTION  1— Introductory  Public  Speaking 

This  course  will  be  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
expression  which  have  been  explained  in  English  1  and  4.  In- 
struction and  exercises  will  be  given  in  the  mechanics  of  speech 
and  gesture.  Each  student  will  be  given  practice  in  the  art  of 
reading  aloud,  in  the  declamation  of  memorized  passages  from  the 
masterpieces  of  oratory  and  drama,  and  in  the  reading  of  radio 
.  addresses.  Corrective  and  constructive  criticism  will  be  given 
each  student  by  the  instructor. 

This   course   is    prescribed   for   all   students    of   the    College   in 
their  Freshman  Year. 

First  Semester 

ELOCUTION  2— Introductory  Public  Speaking  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Elocution  1 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Elo- 
cution 1,  given  in  the  Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  of  the  College  in  their 

Freshman  Year. 

Second  Semester 
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ELOCUTION  3— Advanced  Public  Speaking 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Elocution  1  and  2,  and  a 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of  rhetorical  expression  ex- 
plained in  English  11  and  14.  The  aim.  of  this  course  is  to  de- 
velop in  the  student  a  facility  in  the  delivery  of  original  dis- 
courses. Debates  on  literary,  social,  political  and  economic  ques- 
tions will  be  held.  Here  the  student  will  be  allowed  to  memorize 
his  main  speech,  but  must  deliver  his   rebuttal  extemporaneously. 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   of   the   College,  in 
their  Sophomore  Year. 

First  Semester 

ELOCUTION  4— Advanced  Public  Speaking  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Elocution  3.  Practice  will  be 
given  in  the  delivery  of  a  speech  from  a  carefully  planned  out- 
line, without  writing  out  the  speech  in  full.  Round-table  con- 
ferences will  be  held  for  the  extemporaneous  discussion  of  cur- 
rent events  and  outstanding  books.  From  time  to  time  the  stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  give  criticisms  of  current  plays  and 
moving-pictures.  Careful  study  and  thorough  preparation  of  one's 
subject  will  be  required  in  all  these  exercises,  though  the  aim  is 
extemporaneous  speaking. 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students    of   the    College,  in 
their  Sophomore  Year. 

Second  Semester 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH  1 — Precepts  of  Literature 

The  Freshman  courses  (English  1  and  4:  Latin  1  and  4;  Greek  1 
and  4)  aim  at  furthering  the  cultural  growth  of  the  student  by  imparting 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Literature,  by  training  the  student 
in  the  art  of  appreciation  through  the  study  of  precepts  and  models,  by 
extending  the  scope  of  his  knowledge  of  languages  and  literature,  and 
by  developing  his  powers  of  expression.  These  objectives  are  reached 
principally  through  the  study  of  Poetry ;  but  prose  also  holds  an 
important  position. 

This  course  begins  with  a  general  discussion  of  Literature  as 
one  of  the  Fine  Arts  ;  this  part  of  the  course  treats  the  definition  of 
Literature,  an  exposition  of  the  definition,  and  brief  consideration 
of  other  definitions ;  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Art  of  Litera- 
ture;  position  of  Literature  among  the  other  Fine  Arts;  the  four 
elements  of  Literature :  emotion,  imagination,  thought,  expression, 
and  a  discussion  of  each  element.  This  is  followed  by  some  gen- 
eral notions  on  Composition,  and  the  art  of  creating  a  literary,  ar- 
tistic work;  the  laws  governing  Narration.  Description,  Exposition 
and  the  finer  points  of  Style,  including  Connotation,  Economy 
Suggestion.     The  division  of  Literature  into  Prose  and  Poetry  is 
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then  indicated,  and  the  nature  and  province  of  each  is  discussed. 
This  part  of  the  course  is  supplemented  by  the  reading  and  study 
of  Newman's  "Essay  on  Literature"  and  by  a  parallel  literary  study 
in  the  Latin  Class,  of  the  second  part  of  Cicero's  "Pro  Archia" 
(cf.  Latin   1). 

The  second  part  of  this  course  takes  up  more  in  detail  the 
nature  and  province  of  Poetry.  An  accepted  definition  of  Poetry  is 
given  and  discussed,  together  with  a  brief  consideration  of  other 
definitions.  The  mechanics  of  Poetry  are  explained,  Versification, 
Metre,  Melody,  etc.,  including  all  the  standard  forms,  Ode,  Son- 
net, Spenserian  stanza,  etc.  A  more  detailed  study  is  then  made 
of  the  Emotional  element  in  Poetry  and  of  the  function  of  the 
Imagination  in  Poetry.  This  part  of  the  course  is  abundantly  il- 
lustrated by  references  to  and  citations  from  the  works  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  English  Language. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects,  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough  and    comprehensive    knowledge    of   the    subject.     These   readings 
will  be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors 
drawn  up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the 
student  outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter 
in  all  the  major  examinations. 
Texts:  Connell,  S.  J.:  "A  Study  of  Poetry."' 
Newman:   "Essay  on  Literature." 
"Anthology  of  English  Literature." 

This   course   is   prescribed   for    all   students   of   the   College   in 
their   Freshman  Year. 

Students  registered  for  all  Degrees  except  B.  S.  in  History  and 
in  Social  Sciences. 

First  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

Students  registered  for  the  Degree  of  B.  S.  in  History  and  B.  S. 
in  Social  Sciences. 

First  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

ENGLISH  3 — English  Composition 

This  is  a  composition  course  intended  to  illustrate  and  exem- 
plify English  1.  Written  exercises  are  required  of  students  at  least 
three  times  a  week ;  a  rather  lengthy  exercise  is  usually  assigned  over 
each  week-end.  These  exrecises  are  criticized  and  discussed  in  class, 
corrections  indicated  and  suggestions  made  for  improvement  of  com-, 
position.  The  compositions  in  the  First  Semester  supplement 
the  discussion  of  Narration,  Description,  Exposition  of  English  1, 
and  later  in  the  Semester  illustrate  the  precepts  on  Versification. 

This    course    is    prescribed    for   all    students    of   the   College   in 
their  Freshman  Year  to  accompany  English  1. 

ENGLISH  4— Precepts  of  Literature  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  1,  given  in  the  Second 
Semester.  This  part  of  the  course  begins  with  a  brief  study  of 
the  Essay  as  a  recently  developed  form  of  Literature ;  in  this  study  the 
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various  types  of  the  Essay  are  explained.  A  similar  study  of  the  Short 
Story  is  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  Returning  then  to  the 
detailed  study  of  Poetry,  the  Intellectual  or  thought  element  in  Poetry 
is  discussed,  together  with  such  topics  as  Idealization  and  Realism,  and 
the  various  schools  of  thought  in  literary  Criticism.  Detailed  study  is 
then  made  of  the  characteristics  of  each  of  the  species  of  Poetry : 
Lyric,  Epic  and  Dramatic.  The  course  concludes  with  a  study  of 
modern  developments  in  Poetry,  modern  poetry  and  poets,  and 
the  chapters  on  Versification  are  further  supplemented  by  a 
study  of  modern  verse  forms  and  the  French  verse  forms  of 
Triolet,  Rondeau,  etc.  This  part  of  the  course  is  also  abundantly 
illustrated  by  references  to  and  citations  from  the  works  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  English  Language,  and  is  supplemented  by  a 
Literary  study  in  the  Latin  class  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  (cf. 
Latin  4). 

During  the  second  part  of  this  course,  a  thorough  and  literary 
study  is  begun  of  the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  Shakespeare,  not  touch- 
ing however,  the  study  of  the  great  tragedies ;  and  this  study  is 
illustrated  by  class-room  analysis  and  discussion  of  two  plays. 
All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Texts  :  Connell,  S.  J. :  as  in  English  I. 

"Anthology  of  English  Literature." 

"Notes  on  the  Essay." 

"Selected  Essays." 
Shakespeare:  "Romeo  and  Juliet" ;  "The  Tempest." 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   of   the   College   in 
their    Freshman    Year. 

Students  registered  for  all  Degrees  except  B.  S.  in  History  and 
in  Social  Sciences. 

Second  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

Students  registered  for  the  Degree  of  B.  S.  in  History  and  B.  S. 
in  Social  Sciences. 

Second  Semester :  four  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

ENGLISH  6 — English  Composition 

This  is  a  composition  course  of  the  same  kind  as  English  3, 
and  intended  to  illustrate  and  complement  English  4.  The  com- 
positions in  the  Second  Semester  supplement  the  discussion  of  the 
Essay  and  the  Short  Story,  and  later  in  the  Semester  the  students 
are  expected  to  write  compositions  in  verse,  using  the  principles 
of  Poetry  explained  in  English  4,  and  also  illustrating  the  mod- 
ern and  the  French  forms  of  verse. 

This   course   is    prescribed   for   all    students   of   the   College   in 
their  Freshman  Year  to  accompany  English  4. 
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ENGLISH  7— Corrective  English 

This  is  an  intensive  review  course  in  English  Composition 
prescribed  for  all  Freshmen  who  fail  to  attain  a  minimum  average 
of  70%  in  a  Preliminary  Examination  in  English  Composition  given 
at  the  outset  of  the  Freshman  Year.  The  work  will  include  ex- 
planatory lectures,  but  will  consist  chiefly  in  written  exercises 
which  will  be  corrected  strictly  according  to  all  the  principles  of 
composition  which  a  student  should  have  at  his  command  at  the 
beginning  of  his  College  course.  The  explanation  of  these  cor- 
rections during  class  sessions  will  enable  the  student  to  improve 
his  power  of  accurate  expression  in  English. 

No  College  credits  will  be  allowed  for  the  work  done  in  this 
course. 

The   schedule   of    class    sessions   will   be   announced  by  the   Office 
of  the  Dean  after  the  classes  have  been  formed. 

ENGLISH  8— Corrective  English  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  7,  given  in  the 
Second  Semester.  It  is  prescribed  for  all  Freshmen  who  have 
taken  English  7  in  the  First  Semester,  and  who  have  failed  to 
attain  a  satisfactory  mark  in  the  special  examination  given  in 
the  matter  of  English  7  at  the  end  of  the  First  Semester. 

ENGLISH  9— History  of  English  Literature 

This  course  and  the  one  which  follows  are  intended  to  accompany 
the  courses  in  the  Precepts  of  English  Literature  (English  1  and  4). 
While  providing  the  historical  background  for  the  courses  in  the  Pre- 
cepts of  Literature,  the  teacher  of  these  courses  will  also  be  able  to 
direct  the  students  in  a  wider  study  and  application  of  the  precepts. 

This  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  a  general  and  broad 
cultural  background  for  the  intelligent  discussion  of  literary  appre- 
ciation. After  distinguishing  Literature  from  what  is  not  Litera- 
ture, the  chief  qualities  of  Literature  are  described,  and  finally 
our  most  appropriate  working-definition  of  Literature  is  evolved. 
A  general  survey  of  all  Literature  is  then  made,  stressing  particu 
larly  the  contributions  of  Modern  Europe,  the  Catholic  Church, 
Rome  and  Greece.  Pagan  and  Christian  Literature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman  periods  is  then  treated ;  and  the  course  closes 
with  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  life  and  works  of  our  first 
great  poet,   Geoffry  Chaucer. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  compehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Text:  "Anthology  of  English  Literature." 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   of   the   College    in 

their   Freshman   Year   with   the   exception   of   Freshmen   registered 

for  the  Degree  of  B.  S.  in  History  or  in  Social  Sciences  (cf.  Engl. 

19  and  20). 

First  Semester;  one  period  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour   Credit 
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ENGLISH  10— History  of  English  Literature  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  9,  given  in  the  Second 
Semester.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  early  English  Ballad, 
and  the  influences  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  With  more  definite 
historical  knowledge  at  hand,  the  usual  method  in  courses  of  this 
type  will  be  followed,  discussing  the  historical  background  of  an 
author,  the  facts  of  his  life,  an  enumeration  and  evaluation  of  his 
works,  his  definite  contribution  to  Literature  and  a  criticism  of  his 
chief  works.  This  method  will  be  followed  in  the  study  of  our 
Literature  from  the  times  of  Spenser  down  through  the  age  of 
Milton. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  compehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Text:  "Anthology  of  English  Literature." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  of  the  College  in 
their  Freshman  Year  with  the  exception  of  Freshmen  registered 
for  the  Degree  of  B.  S.  in  History  or  in  Social  Sciences  (cf.  Engl. 
19  and  20) . 

Second  Semester;  one  period  per  week 
One   Semester  Hour  Credit 


ENGLISH  11— Precepts  of  Oratory 

This  course  is  designed  to  instruct  the  student  in  the  analysis 
of  oratorical  masterpieces  and  in  the  method  of  writing  argumen- 
tative or  persuasive  compositions.  The  course  begins  with  a  defi- 
nition and  discussion  of  general  notions  fundamental  in  eloquence: 
its  definition  and  aim,  the  preliminary  study  of  a  topic,  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  main  parts  of  a  speech,  Exordium,  Division, 
etc.,  the  classification  of  arguments  and  the  sources  from  which 
arguments  may  be  drawn  either  to  prove,  to  please  or  to  persuade. 
The  use  and  the  force  of  each  of  these  sources  or  argument  are 
explained,  and  each  of  the  parts  of  the  speech  are  examined  in 
detail,  illustrated  by  the  best  examples  in  oratorical  literature. 
The  method  of  brief-drawing  is  explained,  and  the  various  meth- 
ods of  reasoning  and  argumentation  are  discussed  at  length  from 
the  rhetorical  standpoint ;  stress  is  laid  on  the  syllogism  as  the 
typical  form  of  reasoning.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  Newman's 
"Second  Spring"  and  of  at  least  one  other  English  speech  to  be 
selected  by  the  instructor,  with  a  view  to  exemplifying  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  explained.  This  part  of  the  course  is  illustrated 
throughout  by  examples  drawn  from  great  English  orators  and  is 
supplemented  by  rhetorical  study  in  the  Latin  class  of  Cicero's 
"Pro  Lege  Manilia"  (cf.  Latin  11).  Some  time  during  the  Sophomore 
year,  either  during  this  course  or  in  the  Second  Semester,  (Engl.  14)  all 
students  will  be  required  to  complete  a  rhetorical  study  and  analysis  of 
at  least  six  English  speeches  outside  of  class  time. 

Parallel  with  this  in  the  second  part  of  the  Semester,  this 
course  includes  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  a  literary  examination  of 
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the  great  tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  His  dramatic  skill  in  the  tragedies 
is  studied,  and  analysis  is  made  of  the  dramatic  construction  and  of  the 
art  of  composition  from  a  literary  and  dramatic  standpoint.  This  part 
of  the  course  includes  a  rapid  class-room  study  of  two  of  the 
tragedies. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  compehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 

Texts:  Donnelly,  S.  J.:  "Persuasive  Speech." 
Neivman:  "Second  Spring." 

Optional  : 

Shakespeare:   "Macbeth" ;  "Othello";  "Twelfth  Night." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  of  the  College  in  their 
Sophomore  Year. 

Students  registered  for  the  Degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  in  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics. 

First  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

Students  registered  for  the  Degree  of  B.   S.  in  Education,  History, 
Social  Sciences. 

First  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

ENGLISH  13 — English  Composition 

This  is  a  composition  course  designed  to  supplement  and 
exemplify  English  11.  It  aims  to  give  the  student  practise  in 
argumentative  or  persuasive  composition  by  the  preparation  of 
briefs  and  the  writing  of  parts  of  speeches.  Written  exercises  are 
required  of  students  at  least  three  times  each  week ;  a  rather  lengthy 
exercise  is  usually  assigned  over  each  week-end.  These  exercises  are 
criticized  and  discussed  in  class,  corrections  indicated  and  suggestions 
made  for  improvement  of  composition.  In  the  First  Semester  the  compo- 
.  sitions  are  usually  narratives  and  descriptions,  together  with  exer- 
cises illustrating  the  use  of  the  various  sources  of  thought.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  exercises  written  in  imitation  of  the  methods 
and  the  style  of  Newman,  as  studied  in  the  "Second  Spring." 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all    students    of   the   College   in 
their   Sophomore  Year. 


ENGLISH  14— Precepts  of  Oratory  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  11,  given  in  the  Second 
Semester.  The  study  of  the  principles  of  rhetorical  composition 
is  concluded  by  a  discussion  of  the  means  of  interest,  the  appeal 
to  the  emotions,  and  the  general  and  particular  qualities  of  the 
oratorical  style,  together  with  discussion  of  the  qualities  distinctive 
of  great  orators.     Special   stress   is  laid  on  the  principles  of   per- 
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suasion.  More  time  than  in  the  First  Semester  is  devoted  to  the 
rhetorical  analysis  of  English  speeches ;  such  a  study  of  the  Web- 
ster-Hayne  debate  is  prescribed;  other  speeches,  especially  modern 
ones,  are  selected  by  the  instructor  for  analysis  and  study  as 
models.  This  part  of  the  course  is  further  supplemented^  by  com- 
parative study  of  Latin  and  Greek  oratorical  masterpieces  (cf. 
Latin  14  and  Greek  8) .  Some  time  during  the  Sophomore  year,  either 
during  this  course  or  in  the  First  Semester,  (Engl.  14)  all  students  will 
be  required  to  complete  a  rhetorical  study  and  analysis  of  at  least  six 
English  speeches  outside  of  class  time. 

As  in  the  First  Semester,  the  latter  part  of  this  course  in- 
cludes at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  a  literary  study  from  the  dramatic 
standpoint  of  two  of  the  great  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  taken  in  the 
same  way  as  is  described  under  English  11. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 

Texts  :  Donnelly,  S.  J.,  as  in  English  II. 
Webster:  "Reply  to  Hayne." 
Brosnahan,  S.  J.:  "Pres.  Eliot  and  Jesuit  Colleges." 

Optional  : 

Shakespeare:    "Hamlet";   "King  Lear." 

This   course    is   prescribed   for   all   students    of   the   college,  in 
their  Sophomore  Year. 

Students  registered  for  the  Degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  in  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics. 

Second  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


Students  registered  for  the  Degree  of  B.   S.  in  Education,  History, 
Social  Sciences. 

Second  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


ENGLISH  16— English  Composition 

This  is  a  composition  course  of  the  same  kind  as  English  13, 
and  intended  to  illustrate  and  complement  English  14.  In  the 
Second  Semester  the  student  is  given  exercise  in  writing  entire 
argumentative  discourses ;  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  means 
of  interest,  the  emotional  appeal  and  traits  of  oratorical  style. 
Exercises  are  written  in  imitation  of  examples  and  models  chosen 
from  the  most  successful  orators  and  studied  in  class. 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all    students    of   the   College   in 
their  Sophomore  Year  to  accompany  English  14. 
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ENGLISH  17— History  of  English  Literature 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  10,  and  aims  at  a 
factual  knowledge  and  literary  appreciation  of  the  leading  writers 
in  our  Literature,  beginning  with  the  period  of  Defoe  and  Dryden 
and  continuing  through  the  entire  Classical  period.  A  compara- 
tive and  contrasted  study  is  made  of  the  Classical  and  Romantic 
movements  in  our  Literature  at  this  time.  The  course  concludes 
with  a  study  of  the  "Lake  School,"  together  with  Keats,  Shelley, 
Byron  and  minor  authors  of  the  century. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Text:  "Anthology  of  English  Literature." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  Degrees 
of  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics  (cf.  Engl.  2i 
and  22). 

Sophomore  Year :  First  Semester 

■  One  period  per  week 

One  Semester  Hour  Credit 


ENGLISH  18— History  of  English  Literature  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  17,  given  in  the  Second 
Semester.  It  begins  with  a  study  of  the  history  and  development 
of  the  Novel  in  our  Literature  and  the  students  are  given  a 
knowledge  of  the  leading  novelists,  both  early  and  modern.  This 
is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  Victorian  poets  and  essayists,  and 
time  is  devoted  here  to  a  consideration  of  the  Irish  contribution 
to  our  Literature.  The  course  concludes  with  critical  study  of 
some  of  the  more  prominent  modern  novelists  and  poets. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Text:  "Anthology  of  English  Literature." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  Degrees 
of  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics  (cf.  Engl.  21 
and  22). 

Sophomore  Year :  Second  Semester 

One  period  per  week 

One    Semester    Hour   Credit 
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ENGLISH  19— History  of  English  Literature 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  will  be  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  English  9.  The  same  period  of  English  Literature  will  be 
covered^,  i.  e.  down  to  and  including  the  works  of  Chaucer,  but  because  of 
the  greater  amount  of  time  allowed  for  this  course,  more  extensive  work 
will  be  required  both  in  class-room  work  and  in  assignments  to  be  done 
outside  of  class  time. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Text  :  "Anthology   of  English  Literature" 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  Degree 
of  B.  S.  in  History  or  in  Social  Sciences. 
Freshman  Year ;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


ENGLISH  20— History  of  English  Literature  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  will  be  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  English  10.  The  same  period  of  English  Literature  will  be 
covered,  i.  e.  down  to  and  including  the  works  of  Milton,  but  because  of 
the  greater  amount  of  time  allowed  for  this  course,  more  extensive  work 
will  be  required  both  in  class-room  work  and  in  assignments  to  be  done 
outside  of  class  time. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Text  :   "Anthology  of  English  Literature" 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  Degree 
of  B.  S.  in  History  or  in  Social  Sciences. 
Freshman  Year :  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


ENGLISH  21— History  of  English  Literature 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  will  be  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  English  17.  The  same  period  of  English  Literature  will  be 
covered,  i.  e.  down  to  and  including  the  works  of  the  "Lake  School"  of 
poetry,  but  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  time  allowed  for  this 
course,  more  extensive  work  will  be  registered  both  in  class-room  work 
and  in  assignments  to  be  done  outside  of  class  time. 
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All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  bv  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Text  :  "Anthology   of  English  Literature" 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  _  registered  for  the  Degree 
of  B.  S.  in  Education,  History,  Social  Sciences. 
Sophomore  Year ;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


ENGLISH  22— History  of  English  Literature  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  will  be  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  English  18.  The  same  period  of  English  Literature  will  be 
covered,  i.  e.  down  to  and  including  the  works  of  modern  authors,  but 
because  of  the  greater  amount  of  time  allowed  for  this  course,  more 
extensive  work  will  be  required  both  in  class-room  work  and  in  assign- 
ments to  be  done  outside  of  class  time. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Text  :  "Anthology   of  English  Literature" 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  Degree 
of  B.  S.  in  Education,  History,  Social  Sciences. 
Sophomore  Year ;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

ENGLISH  51— Modern  Catholic  Poetry 

The  poets  to  be  treated  in  this  course  are  divided  into  three 
groups:  (1)  The  English  Group,  which  will  include  the  chief  Cath- 
olic poets  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  of  the  Aesthetic  Movement 
of  the  1890's,  and  of  the  present  time ;  (2)  The  Irish  Group,  which, 
beginning  with  the  pioneers  of  the  Present  Literary  Renaissance, 
will  include  the  most  important  Catholic  poets  of  the  movement; 
(3)  The  American  Group,  which  will  be  inclusive  of  the  promi- 
nent poets  from  Father  Tabb's  time  down  to  the  present. 
Text  :  Professor's  Notes. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First   Semester;    four  periods   per   week 
Four  Semester  Hours   Credit 
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ENGLISH  52— Modern  Catholic  Poetry  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  English  51 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  English  51, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Second  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours   Credit 

ENGLISH  53— The  One-Act  Play 

This  course  presents,  together  with  a  study  of  the  technique 
of  the  dramatic  art  in  general,  a  complete  study  of  the  special 
technique  of  the  One-Act  Play,  with  the  purpose  primarily  of 
literary  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  dramatic  values.  Study 
is  made  of  dramatic  and  theatrical  aspects  ;  singleness  of  impres- 
sion ;  continuity;  elements  of  presentability ;  parts  of  the  dramatic 
structure;  the  history  of  the  One-Act  Play;  the  Little  Theatre  in 
this  country  and  abroad ;  critical  study  of  the  plays  of  Barrie, 
Dunsany,  Galsworthy,  Gregory,  O'Neill,  Synge,  Yeats  and  others. 
Texts:  Gannon,  S.  J.:  "The  Technique  of  the  One-Act  Play." 
Cohen:    "One-Act  Plays" 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First   Semester ;   four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours.  Credit 

ENGLISH  54— History  of  the  English  Drama 

A  study  of  the  development  and  tendencies  of  the  English 
drama  from  its  origins  to  the  present.  Drama  and  the  Liturgy; 
Early  Dramatic  Forces ;  the  Emergence  of  Miracle,  Morality,  In- 
terlude; the  Renaissance;  the  First  Regular  English  Dramas  and 
Their  Types ;  the  Forerunners  of  Shakespeare ;  the  Elizabethan 
Age;  the  Closing  of  the  Theatres;  the  Reaction  Against  Puritan- 
ism; Restoration  Drama;  the  Age  of  Sentimentality;  Nineteenth 
Century  Closet-Drama;  Later  Victorian  and  Contemporary  Drama. 
Tn  this  course  collateral  reading  and  study  of  representative  plays 
of  each  period  is  prescribed. 
Text:  Professor's  Notes. 

Moore:   "Representative  English  Dramas." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Second  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours   Credit 

ENGLISH  55 — Newman  as  a  Master  of  Prose 

This  course  is  a  study  of  English  prose  literature  and  compo- 
sition as  exemplified  in  Cardinal  Newman's  "Present  Position  of 
Catholics  in  England."  The  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  life 
and  times  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  an  intelligent  reading  of  the 
"Present  Position  .  .  .  ."  With  his  many  references  to  theology, 
philosophy,  history,  science,  etc.,  this  author  is  especially  apt  for 
advanced  students  in  a  primarily  classical  college.  Hand  in  hand 
with  the  reading,  weekly  exercises   in  expository  composition  are 
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required,   the    aim    of    which    is    to   develop    Newman's    clarity   of 

thought  and  of  expression. 

Text:  Newman:   "The  Present  Position   of  Catholics  in  England." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First   Semester;   four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

ENGLISH  56 — The  Poetry  of  Francis  Thompson 

This  course  gives  a  critical  and  appreciative  study  of  the 
poetry  of  this  modern,  Catholic  and  increasingly  popular  poet, 
together  with  a  thorough  study  of  his  life  and  times.  As  a  com- 
plement to  the  study  of  the  First  Semester  (English  55),  further 
exercise  is  given  in  English  Prose  Composition. 
Text:  Connolly,  S.  J.:   "Poems  of  Francis  Thompson." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Second  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 

Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

ENGLISH  57— Shakespeare 

This  course  presents  a  reading  and  study '  of  the  following  eight 
plays  of  Shakespeare :  "Twelfth  Night" ;  "Henry  IV"  (both  parts)  ; 
"Henry  V"  ;  "The  Winter's  Tale" ;  "As  You  Like  It" ;  "Richard  III" ; 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream". 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

First  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

ENGLISH  58— Shakespeare  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  English  57 :  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  English  57, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Second  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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Note:  The  courses  in  Evidences  of  Religion  which  follow  are  considered  of 
the  very  highest  importance  by  Boston  College,  following  what  is  said  on 
page  67  of  this  Catalogue  on  the  question  of  the  place  of  Religious 
Training  in  Education.  These  courses,  though  separated  for  convenience 
and  allocated  to  different  places  in  the  Curriculum,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  independent  units;  they  are  all  parts  of  an  interlocked  system 
of  religious  thought  and  belief,  presenting  in  brief  form  and  adapting 
to  the  mentality   of  the  American   College   student    the   apologetic    and   dog- 
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matic  treatises  of  Catholic  Theology.  The  courses  marked  Evidences 
1  and  2  should  always  come  first  as  these  form  the  foundation  for  the 
others;  the  other  six  courses  may  be  taken  in  any  order;  the  following 
descriptions  present  a  logical  sequence  of  topics  which  the  College  adopts 
at  the  present  time,  and  these  give  the  courses  as  they  are  now  taken 
by  all  students.  These  courses  are  far  more  advanced  and  comprehen- 
sive than  mere  catechetical  instructions;  in  each  of  them  a  thorough 
comparative  and  historical  study  is  made  of  other  theological  views  on 
the  subjects  presented,  and  of  the  development  of  various  ancient  hereti- 
cal and  schismatical  factions  and  of  different   schools  of  religious   thought. 

EVIDENCES  1— Divinity  of  Christ 

Revelation,  Natural  and  Supernatural,  is  the  first  topic  studied 
in  this  course ;  this  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  Miracles  and 
Prophecies  as  the  guarantees  of  Revelation.  The  Documents  of 
Christian  Revelation  and  their  historic  value  are  next  examined. 
The  authenticity,  integrity  and  reliability  of  the  four  Gospels  is 
then  established.  From  these  proofs  are  then  drawn  to  establish 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  origin  of  His  Mission  and 
His  Doctrines  and  the  Divine  approval  of  the  Christian  Religion 
established  by  Him. 
Text:  Doyle,  S.  J.:  "The  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  of  the  College  in 
their  Freshman  Year. 

First  Semester ;  two  periods  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

EVIDENCES  Z— The  Church  of  Christ 

This  course,  assuming  Evidences  1,  goes  further  to  prove  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  Church  established  by  Christ.  The  designa- 
tion of  the  Apostolic  College  as  an  authentic  and  authoritative 
teaching  and  ruling  body  is  first  examined ;  this  is  followed  by  an 
analysis  of  the  promise  and  conferring  of  the  Primacy  of  Juris- 
diction on  St.  Peter.  The  nature  and  character  of  Christ's  Church, 
the  marks  which  it  was  to  have,  are  then  studied  as  they  appear 
from  His  declarations  in  the  Gospels  and  from  inferences  drawn 
from  these  statements.  These  are  then  applied  to  the  religious 
bodies  of  the  world  with  a  view  to  determining  the  Catholic  Church 
as  the  Church  established  by  Christ.  Detailed  study  is  then  made 
of  certain  special  questions  such  as  Papal  Infallibility,  Papal  Juris- 
diction, the  Bishops  and  Councils,  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State. 
Text:  Doyle,  S.  J.:  ''The  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  of  the  College  in 
their  Freshman  Year. 

Second  Semester;  two  periods  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

EVIDENCES  3 — Existence  and  Essence  of  God 

This  course  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  idea  of  belief 
in  God.  The  nature  of  Faith,  Natural  and  Supernatural,  is  then 
examined,  and  the  necessity  and  certainty  of  Faith  are  then  pointed 
out.  This  part  of  the  course  concludes  with  a  brief  study  of 
general  ideas  about  Sacred  Scripture  and  Tradition  as  fonts  of 
Revelation. 
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The  second  part  of  this  course  examines  the  various  arguments 
which  are  used  to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  The  nature  and 
essence  of  God  are  then  taken  up,  together  with  the  Divine  Attri- 
butes, and  discussions  are  held  on  Pantheism  and  Atheism.  This 
part  of  the  course  concludes  with  the  fundamental  notions  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  one  Divine  Nature. 
Text:  Chetwood,  S.  J.:  "God  and  Creation." 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   of   the   College   in 
their  Sophomore  Year. 

First   Semester ;   two   periods   per  week. 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

EVIDENCES  4— God  the  Creator 

The  first  part  of  this  course  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  of  its  various  component  elements, 
together  with  certain  related  questions  of  modern  interest.  The 
second  part  of  the  course  examines  the  state  of  Original  Justice 
in  which  our  first  parents  were  created  and  their  loss  of  this 
state  and  its  privileges  by  Original  Sin;  the  consequences  of  this 
sin  are  then  taken  up,  together  with  the  related  question  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  The  course 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  Eschatology :  the  General  Judg- 
ment ;  Heaven  :  Hell ;  Purgatory. 
Text:  Chetwood,  S.  J.:  "God  and  Creation." 

This    course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   of   the   College   in 
their    Sophomore  Year. 

Second  Semester;  two  periods  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

EVIDENCES  5— God  the  Redeemer 

This  course  makes  an  intimate  study  of  the  Mystery  of  the 
Redemption,  beginning  with  a  study  of  the  Person  of  the  Re- 
deemer. The  associated  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity  is  taken  up,  and  both  mysteries  are  exam- 
ined as  far  as  revelation  and  human  reason  can  go.  The  Hypo- 
static Union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  one  divine 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  studied,  together  with  many  questions  in- 
volved in  this,  such  as  the  divine  and  human  wills  of  Christ, 
theandric  actions,  etc. 
Text:  Hersog,  S.  J.:  "God,  the  Redeemer." 

This    course   is   prescribed    for   all   students    of   the    College   in 
their  Junior   Year. 

First  Semester;  two  periods  per  week. 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

EVIDENCES  6— God  and  Redemption 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Re- 
demption begun  in  Evidences  5,  examining  the  nature  of  Re- 
demption more  in  detail  and  discussing  the  question  of  the  Merits 
of  Christ.  The  second  part  of  the  course  discusses  the  question 
of   the   worship   of   Christ;  the   devotion  to   Mary,   the   Mother  of 
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God,  and  an  examination  of  her  prerogatives ;  the  devotion  to 
the  Saints.  The  third  part  of  the  course  begins  the  treatment  of 
the  application  of  the  Redemption  by  an  examination  of  the  nature 
and  the  necessity  of  Grace,  and  the  definition  and  study  of  the 
different  kinds  of  Grace :  Sanctifying  Grace ;  Actual  Grace ;  Effi- 
cacious Grace. 
Text:  Hersog,  S.  J.:  "God,  the  Redeemer." 

This   course   is    prescribed   for   all   students   of   the    College   in 
their  Junior   Year. 

Second  Semester;  two  periods  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

EVIDENCES  7— The  Sacraments 

This  course  continues  the  treatment  of  the  application  of  the 
Redemption,  begun  in  Evidences  6.  Attention  here  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  Sacraments  as  the  Means  of  Grace.  The  nature  and 
efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  are  explained  in  general,  together  with 
certain  questions  connected  with  these  topics.  Then  the  three 
Sacraments  of  Baptism,  Confirmation  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  are 
examined  in  detail.  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  discussed  as  both 
Sacrament  and  Sacrifice,  and  the  nature  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  is  explained. 
Text:  Herzog,  S.  J.:  "Channels  of  Redemption." 

This    course    is   prescribed   for   all   students    of   the   College   in 
their  Senior  Year. 

First  Semester;  two  periods  per  week. 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

EVIDENCES  8 — Sacraments  and  the  Commandments 

This  course  completes  the  discussion  of  the  Sacraments  as 
Means  of  Grace  which  is  begun  in  Evidences  7.  The  course  be- 
gins with  a  treatment  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  the  re- 
lated question  of  Indulgences.  Then  the  last  three  Sacraments 
are  taken  up  in  succession :  Extreme  Unction ;  Holy  Orders ; 
Matrimony.  The  course  concludes  with  a  general  discussion  of 
Christian  Morality  and  of  the  nature  and  binding  force  of  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  Law ;  this  is  supplemented  by  an  explanation 
of  the  Commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church. 
Text:  Hersog,  S.  J.:   "Channels  of  Redemption." 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all    students   of   the   College   in 
their   Senior   Year. 

Second  Semester;  two  periods  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 
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GREEK 


GREEK  1 — Advanced  Freshman  Greek 

The  Freshman  Language  courses  (English  1  and  4;  Latin  1  and  4; 
Greek  1  and  4)  aim  at  furthering  the  cultural  growth  of  the  student  by 
imparting  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Literature,  by  training 
the  student  in  the  art  of  appreciation  through  the  study  of  precepts  and 
models,  by  extending  the  scope  of  his  knowledge  of  languages  and  liter- 
ature, and  by  developing  his  powers  of  expression.  These  objectives  are 
reached  principally  through  the  study  of  Poetry ;  but  prose  also  holds  an 
important  position. 

This  course  begins  with  a  careful  reading  of  parts  of  Plato's 
"Apology  of  Socrates"  or  "Crito,"  accompanied  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  trial  and  the  death  of  Socrates.  A  finished  translation 
from  the  original  into  English  is  exacted,  and  supplemented  by  a 
study  of  Greek  prose  stylistic  traits.  The  place  of  Socrates  and 
of  Plato  in  the  Greek  life  and  philosophical  thought  of  their  times 
is  given  as  background  matter  of  this  course. 

The  second  part  of  this  course  takes  up  selections  from  the 
"Odyssey"  of  Homer ;  a  study  is  made  of  the  eminence  of  Homer 
in  his  field  of  epic  poetry,  and  of  his  qualities  and  traits  as  an 
epic  poet.  The  Episode  of  the  Ninth  Book  is  treated  as  a  little 
Short  Story  set  in  the  greater  literary  framework,  and  study  is 
made  to  see  how  this  section  exemplifies  the  qualities  of  a  good 
short  story,   (cf.  Latin   1). 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  b}r  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Texts:  Plato:  "Apology  of  Socrates." 
Homer:    "Odyssey." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the 
A.  B.  Degree,  who  have  elected  Greek  instead  of  Mathematics  and 
who  have  completed  three  years  work  in  Greek  before  entrance  to 
the  College. 

Freshman  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

GREEK  3 — Greek  Composition 

This  is  a  composition  course  intended  to  complement  Greek  1. 
Written  exercises  are  required  of  the  students  at  least  once  every 
week,  either  during  class  periods  or  out  of  class.  The  aim  of 
these  exercises  is  primarily  to  fix  the  syntax  and  the  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language  more  firmly  in  the  mind  of  the  student  and  thus 
make  his  reading  of  the  authors  more  easy  and  profitable.  Exer- 
cises  are   occasionally   given   to    exemplify   points   of    Greek    prose 
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style.  No  special  periods  of  class  time  are  allotted  for  this  course, 
and  no  additional  credits  are  allowed  for  it;  but  because  of  its  im- 
portance a  separate  mark  in  composition  work  is  given  by  the 
instructor. 

This   course  is  prescribed   for   all  students  registered  for   the 
A.  B.  Degree  who  take  Greek  1. 
Freshman  Year;   First  Semester 

GREEK  4 — Advanced  Freshman  Greek   II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Greek  1,  given  in  the  Second 
Semester.  It  begins  with  a  study  of  Greek  historical  works  and 
style,  as  exemplified  especially  in  selected  readings  from  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides. 

The  second  part  of  this  course  introduces  the  student  to  the 
Greek  Dramatic  Poets.  The  text  used  in  this  part  is  the  "Hecuba" 
or  "Alcestes"  or  some  other  approved  drama  of  Euripides.  A 
careful  and  detailed  literary  study  of  the  selected  model  is  made 
from  the  dramatic  standpoint,  supplemented  by  a  general  study 
of  the  historical  development  and  the  dominant  literary  qualities 
of  Greek  Drama  and  the  Greek  dramatic  poets,  and  also  by  an 
explanation   of  the   technique  of   production   on  the   Greek    stage. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.    These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Texts:  Herodotus:    Selections. 
Thucydides:   Selections. 
Euripides:    "Hecuba"   or   "Alcestes." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the 
A.  B.  Degree,  who  have  completed  Greek  1  in  the  First 
Semester. 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

GREEK  6 — Greek  Composition 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed under  Greek  3;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Greek  3, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the 
A.  B.  Degree  who  take  Greek  4. 

Freshman    Year;    Second    Semester 

GREEK  7 — 'Greek  Drama 

The  first  and  larger  part  of  this  course  is  a  continuation  of  the 
study  of  the  Greek  Dramatic  Poets  begun  in  Greek  4.  A  more 
complete  study  is  made  of  the  historical  evolution  of  the  tragic 
drama  out  of  the  religious  festivals,  and  of  the  modifications  which 
were  introduced  by  successive  dramatists ;  the  semi-religious  atmos- 
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phere  of  the  dramatic  contests  is  explained;  and  more  thorough 
explanation  of  the  Greek  Theatre  is  given,  emphasizing  the  dif- 
ferences between  it  and  the  modern  theatre,  to  prevent  miscon- 
ceptions and  false  judgments  on  the  part  of  the  students.  De- 
tailed study  is  made  of  the  "Oedipus  Tyrannus"  of  Sophocles ; 
the  life  and  works  of  Sophocles  and  the  nature  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  dramatic  literature  is  given ;  and  a  careful  and  thorough 
literary  study  of  the  selected  model  is  made  from  the  dramatic 
standpoint,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  dramatic  analysis  of 
structure  and  plot  and  the  functions  of  the  Chorus. 

This  course  concludes  with  a  brief  rhetorical  study  of  the 
"First  Philippic"  of  Demosthenes,  as  a  preparation  for  Greek  8. 
Oratorical  analysis  of  the  thought  and  argumentation  is  made; 
and  much  time  is  devoted  to  gaining  a  grasp  of  the  historical  and 
political  developments  in  Greek  life  which  preceded  Demosthenes' 
entrance  into  civil  life,  as  a  preparation  for  evaluating  Demos- 
thenes as  a  statesman  and  understanding  fully  the  background 
against  which  his  speeches  were  delivered. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 

Texts  :  Sophocles:   "Oedipus   Tyrannus." 
Demosthenes:    "First   Philippic." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the 
A.  B.  Degree,  who  have  completed  Greek  1,  3,  4  and  6  in  their 
Freshman   Year. 

Sophomore  Year ;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

GREEK  8— Greek  Oratory 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Greek  7,  given  in  the  Second 
Semester.  The  text  for  detailed  study  is  the  "De  Corona"  of  De- 
mosthenes; detailed  study  and  analysis  is  made  of  the  oratorical 
structure  and  style,  exemplifying  all  the  principles  of  rhetorical 
composition  explained  in  English  11  and  14.  The  student  is  given 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  historical  issues  at  stake  and 
evaluates  Demosthenes  both  as  an  orator  and  as  a  statesman. 
Comparative  study  is  made  of  the  rhetorical  methods  and  tech- 
nique of  Aeschines ;  and  the  study  of  this  debate  is  supplemented 
by  as  much  historical  data  and  oratorical  criticism  of  other  Attic' 
orators  as  is  possible  to  present. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Text:  Demosthenes:    "De    Corona." 
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This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the 
A.  B.  Degree,  who  have  completed  Greek  7  in  the  First 
Semester. 

Sophomore   Year;   Second   Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


GREEK  11 — Elementary  Freshman  Greek 

This  is  an  elementary  and  introductory  course  for  students 
beginning  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  Due  to  the  more 
mature  minds  of  College  students,  an  equivalent  amount  of  matter 
will  not  require  as  much  time  as  in  Secondary  School;  hence 
this  course  gives  a  thorough  training  in  all  the  principal  parts 
of  Greek  Grammar  necessary  for  the  reading  of  Greek  authors ; 
accents;  contractions;  regular  and  irregular  declensions  of  nouns 
and  adjectives;  the  formation  of  the  tenses  of  the  Greek  verb; 
regular  and  irregular  conjugation  of  Greek  verbs.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  course,  reading  of  Greek  is  begun,  and  later  reading 
is  done  from  the  "Anabasis"  of  Xexophon.  Composition  work 
to  assist  in  fixing  the  grammatical  forms  more  firmly  in  the  mind 
is  a  part  of  this  course. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 

Texts:  Crosby  and  Schaeffer:  "Introduction  to  Greek." 
Xenophon:  Anabasis." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the 
A.  B.  Degree,  who  have  elected  Greek  instead  of  Mathematics  and 
who  have  not  completed  three  years  work  in  Greek  before  en- 
trance to  the  College. 

Freshman  Year ;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


GREEK  12 — Elementary  Freshman  Greek  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Greek  11,  given  in  the  Second 
Semester.  Thorough  and  complete  explanation  is  given  of  the 
Syntax  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  Verb, 
with  emphasis  on  the  more  involved  constructions  of  Conditional 
Sentences  and  Indirect  Discourse.  Practise  in  applying  the  rules 
of  Syntax  is  obtained  by  the  reading  of  selections  from  the 
"Anabasis"  of  Xenophon;  and  in  connection  with  this  reading  a 
thorough  study  is  made  of  the  life  and  works  of  Xenophon. 
Composition  exercises  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  the  rules  of 
Grammar  and   Syntax  are  given   to  supplement   the  explanations. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
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ough  and  compehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Texts  :  as  in  Greek  II. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the 
A.  B.  Degree,  who  have  completed  Greek  11  in  the  First 
Semester. 

Freshman  Year;   Second   Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Thre©  Semester  Hours  Credit 


GREEK  13 — Special  Sophomore  Greek 

This  course  carries  on  the  work  of  Greek  11  and  12.  It  begins 
with  a  rapid  but  formal  and  thorough  review  of  the  Grammar  and 
Syntax  explained  in  Freshman  Year.  Then  follows  a  period  of  exact 
reading  and  translation  and  a  study  of  Greek  historical  works  and 
style,  as  exemplified  especially  in  selected  passages  from  Herodotus. 

The  second  part  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  the  second  part 
of  Greek  1 ;  it  takes  up  selections  from  the  "Odyssey"  of  Homer ;  a 
study  is  made  of  the  eminence  of  Homer  in  his  field  of  Epic  poetry, 
and  of  his  qualities  and  traits  as  an  epic  poet.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  differences  in  the  dialects  and  these  are  used  to  help  fix 
the  Attic  forms  more  firmly. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Texts  :  Herodotus:  Selections. 
Homer:   "Odyssey." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  A.  B. 
Degree,  who  have  completed  Greek  11  and  12  in  their  Freshman 
Year. 

Sophomore  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


GREEK  14 — Special  Sophomore  Greek  II 

The  first  part  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  the  latter  part  of 
Greek  4;  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  Greek  Dramatic  Poets. 
The  text  used  in  this  part  is  the  "Hecuba"  or  "Alcestes"  or  some 
other  approved  drama  of  Euripides.  A  careful  and  detailed  study 
of  the  selected  model  is  made  from  the  dramatic  standpoint,  sup- 
plemented by  a  general  study  of  the  historical  development  and 
the    dominant    literary    qualities    of    Greek    Drama    and    the    Greek 
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dramatic  poets,  and  also  by  an  explanation  of  the  technique  of  produc- 
tion on  the  Greek  stage. 

The  second  part  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  the  latter  part 
of  Greek  7;  a  brief  rhetorical  study  of  the  "First  Philippic"  of 
Demosthenes,  as  a  preparation  for  Greek  16.  Oratorical  analysis 
of  the  thought  and  argumentation  is  made;  and  much  time  is 
devoted  to  gaining  a  grasp  of  the  historical  and  political  develop- 
ments in  Greek  life  which  preceded  Demosthenes'  entrance  into 
civil  life,  as  a  preparation  for  evaluating  Demosthenes  as  a  states- 
man and  understanding  fully  the  background  against  which  his 
speeches   were  delivered. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 

Texts:  Euripides:  "Hecuba"  or  "Alcestes." 
Demosthenes:  "First  Philippic." 

This    course   is  prescribed   for   all   students   registered    for   the 

A.    B.    Degree,  who    have    completed    Greek    13    in    the    First 
Semester. 

Sophomore  Year;    Second   Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


GREEK  15 — Greek  Drama 

The    subject   matter   of    this    course   is   the   sarjie    as    that    de- 
scribed under  Greek  7,  omitting,  however,  the  study  of  the  "First 
Philippic"  of  Demosthenes,  already  taken  in   Greek  14. 
Text:  Sophocles:    "Oedipus   Tyrannus." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the 
A.  B.  Degree,  who  have  taken  Greek  11-14  in  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years. 

Junior  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

GREEK  16— Greek  Oratory 

The    subject   matter   of    this    course   is    the   same   as    that   de- 
scribed under   Greek  8. 
Text:  Demosthenes:   "De   Corona." 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for   the 
A.  B.  Degree,  who  have  taken  Greek  IS  in  the  First  Semester. 
Junior  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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GREEK  51— Greek  Literature 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  some  authors 
whose  works  cannot  be  taken  in  the  regular  courses,  and  more 
complete  reading  of  others  who  are  taken  in  the  regular  courses. 
The  authors  and  works  taken  up  include :  the  "Frogs"  of  Aris- 
tophanes ;  selected  "Odes"  of  Pindar ;  the  essay  of  St.  Basil  on 
Greek  Literature ;  selections  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and 
Hesiod. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four   Semester  Hours   Credit 

GREEK  52— Greek  Literature  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Greek  51 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Greek  51,  given 
in  the  Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Second  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four    Semester   Hours   Credit 
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HISTORY  1— Christian  Antiquity 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Era  from 
the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  year  1000.  Paganism  and  Christianity,  the 
work  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the  Age  of  the  Fathers,  the  Migra- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  Peoples,  the  Byzantine  Civilization,  the  Rise,  of 
Mohammedanism,  the  Carolingian  Empire,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  medieval  kingdoms  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, are  among  the  topics  treated  in  the  lectures. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  A.  B. 
Degree,  excepting  those  who  elect  the  Pre-Medical  studies. 
Freshman  Year;  First  Semester 

Two  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

HISTORY  2— The  Middle  Ages 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Era  from 
about  the  year  1000  to  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  Medieval  France,  Medieval  England,  Medieval  Italy,  the 
Crusades,  the  Greek  Schism,  the  Struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
Empire,  the  Universities,  Scholasticism,  Gothic  Culture,  the  Great 
Western  Schism,  the  Hundred  Years  War,  the  Rise  of  Nationalities,  are 
among  the  subjects  treated  in  the  lectures. 
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This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  History  1  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year:  Second  Semester 

Two  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  3 — The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Era  during 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  Renaissance, 
the  causes  of  the  Reformation,  the  Course  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
Continent,  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  the  Counter-Reformation,  the 
Wars  of  Religion  ending  with  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  struggle  between 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV, 
are  among  the  subjects  treated  in  the  lectures. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  A.  B. 
Degree,  excepting-  those  who  elect  the  Pre-Medical  studies. 
Sophomore  Year;  First  Semester 

Two  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  4— Modern  Times 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Era  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  the  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Hanoverian  England,  the 
Struggle  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  Rise  of  Russia,  the  American 
Revolution,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the 
Emancipation  of  Ireland,  the  Age  of  Metternich,  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  German  Empire,  the  spread  of  European 
Imperialism,  the  Causes  of  the  World's  War,  are  among  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  lectures. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  History  3  in 
the  First  Semester. 

Sophomore  Year ;  Second  Semester 

Two  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  5— Christian  Antiquity  to  800 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Era  from 
the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne.  The  matter 
considered  is  much  the  same  as  in  History  1,  but  the  treatment  is  more 
extensive. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  students  registered  for  the  Degree  of 
B.  S.  in  Education,  History,  Social  Sciences. 
Freshman  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  hours  per  week 

Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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HISTORY  ft— The  Middle  Ages  800-1400 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Era  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  matter  considered  is  much  the  same  as  in 
History  2,  but  the  treatment  is  more  extensive. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  History  5  in 
the  First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year;    Second   Semester 

Three  hours  per  week 

Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  7 — The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Era  during 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  matter  con- 
sidered is  much  the  same  as  in  History  3,  but  the  treatment  is  more 
extensive. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  students  registered  for  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  Education,  History,  Social  Sciences. 
Sophomore  Year ;  First  Semester 

Three  hours  per  week 

Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  8— Modern  Times 

This  course  treats  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Era  in  the 
Eighteen  and  the  Nineteenth  Centuries,  continuing  up  to  the  World 
War.  The  matter  considered  is  much  the  same  as  in  History  4,  but 
the  treatment  is  more  extensive. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  History  7  in 
the  First  Semester. 

Sophomore  Year ;  Second  Semester 

Three  hours  per  week 

Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  9— English  History  1066-1715 

This  course  treats  of  the  political,  social  and  cultural  history  of 
England   from   the   Norman   Conquest   to   the   Hanoverian    Succession. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  students  registered  for  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  History,  Social  Sciences. 

Sophomore  Year ;    First   Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  10— English  History  1715-1935 

This  course  treats  of  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  history  of 
England  during  the  Eighteen,   Nineteenth  and   Twentieth   Centuries. 
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This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  History  9  in 
the  First  Semester. 

Sophomore  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  11— Medieval  and  Modern  Civilization   (Selected 
Topics) 

This  course  is  intended  for  the  students  of  the  A.  B.  Pre-Medical 
and  the  B.  S.  Chem.,  Phys.,  Biol.,  courses.  Outstanding  events  of 
political,  social  and  religious  history,  especially  those  bearing  on  the 
development  of  Science  and  Medicine  will  be  considered  in  the 
lectures. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for : 

1)  Students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree,  who  have  elected  the 
Pre-Medical  Studies. 

Freshman  Year ;   First   Semester 

2)  Students  registered  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Biology,  Chem- 
istry,  Physics. 

Junior  Year ;  First  Semester 

Two  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours   Credit 


HISTORY  12— Melieval   and   Modern   Civilization    (Selected 
Topics)  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  History  11. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  History  11  in 
the  First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year  or  Junior  Year ;   Second  Semester 

Two  periods  per  week 

Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  51 — -Eastern  Civilization  and  Greek  History 

This  course  treats  of  the  cultural,  political  and  social  history  of 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia,  but  especially  of  Greece  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Persian  Wars. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  53.)     (Not  given  in  1935-36.) 

First  Semester :   three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  52h-Greek  History 

This  course  treats  of  the  history  of  Greece  from  the  end  of  the 
Persian  Wars  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  special  emphasis  on  Athen- 
ian Culture. 
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This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  54.)      (Not  given  in  1935-1936.) 

Second  Semester ;   three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

HISTORY  53— Roman  History 

This  course  treats  of  the  social,  political  and  cultural  history  of 
Rome  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  51.) 

First  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

HISTORY  54— Roman  History  II 

This  course  treats  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Augustan  Empire  to  the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire, 
special  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  political  and  literary  features  of  the 
Roman  Imperial  History. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History   52.) 

Second  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three   Semester  Hours   Credit 

HISTORY  61— Cultural  History  of  the  Middle  Ages 

This  course  treats  of  the  art,  architecture,  literature  of  the  Medi- 
eval Period,  of  the  Guilds,  the  Town  Life  and  the  rural  life  of  these 
times,  and  the  spirit  or  genius  of  medieval  peoples. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  63.)      (Not  given  in  1935-36.). 

First  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three   Semester  Hours  Credit 

HISTORY  62— Cultural  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  II 

This  course  continues  and  concludes  History  61. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  64.)      (Not  given  in  1935-36.) 

Second  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three   Semester   Hours   Credit 

HISTORY  63— History  of  Ancient  Ireland 

This  course  treats  of  the  cultural  and  political  history  of  Ireland 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1546.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  Pre- 
christian  Society,  on  the  Monastic  Period,  and  the  Norman  Invasion. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  61.) 

First  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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HISTORY  64— History  of  Modern  Ireland 

This  course  treats  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,  the  Cromwellian 
Settlements,  the  various  rebellions,  the  Gaelic  Revival,  the  political  and 
land  questions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  Sinn  Fein  Movement. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  62.) 

Second  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

HISTORY  71 — Cultural  History  of  the  Renaissance 

This  course  treats  of  the  causes  and  origins  of  the  Renaissance  of 
its  literary,  political,  social,  religious  and  philosophical  aspects.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  movement. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  73.)      (Not  given  in  1935-36.) 

First   Semester ;   three  periods   per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

HISTORY  72 — The  Continental  Reformation 

This  course  treats  of  the  causes  and  the  course  of  the  Reformation 
of  Martin  Luther  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  of  the  Reformation  of 
John  Calvin  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  the  Cath- 
olic Reaction.  (This  course  offers  a  far  more  extensive  and  deeper 
treatment  of  the  Reformation  than  that  given  in  History  3  or  in  His- 
tory 7.) 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  74.)      (Not  given  in  1935-36.) 

Second  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

HISTORY  73— The  French  Revolution 

This  course  treats  of  the  causes  and  course  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  chief  features  of  the  Napoleonic  Era. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  71.) 

First  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

HISTORY  74— Nineteenth  Century  Europe  (1815-1935) 

This  course  treats  of  the  history  of  the  various  European  States 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  causes  and  origins  of  the  World  War. 
A  brief  treatment  is  given  to  the  course  of  the  World  War  and  to  the 
history  of  Europe  in  the  last  decade. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  72.) 

Second  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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HISTORY  81— American  History  1492-1775 

This  course  treats  of  the  period  of  discovery,  exploration  and 
colonization  of  the  present  United  States,  with  due  treatment  of  the 
rest  of  North  America. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (In  alternate  years 
with  History  83.)      (Not  given  in  1935-36.) 

First  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  82^American  History  (1775-1850) 

This  course  treats  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  founding  of  the 
Republic,  the  War  of  1812,  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  and  the  Slavery  Question. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  84.)      (Not  given  in  1935-36.) 

Second  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  83— American  History  (1850-1896) 

This  course  treats  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Reconstruction  Period, 
the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  last  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  81.) 

First  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  84— American  History   (1898-1935) 

This  course  treats  of  the  Spanish  War,  Imperialism,  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  American  Participa- 
tion in  the  World  War,  and  the  History  of  America  to  date. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors   (in  alternate  years 
with  History  82.) 

Second  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


HISTORY  85— English  Constitutional  History 

This  course  treats  of  the  development  of  the  English  Constitution. 
Its  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  American 
Constitutional  Law    (History  86.) 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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HISTORY  86 — American  Constitutional  Law 

This  course  treats  of  the  American  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  various  developments  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  (Pre-requisite,  His- 
tory 85.) 

Second  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

In  choosing  History  Electives,  students  should  select  according  to  four 
groups : 

Ancient  History  Group:   History  51,  52,   53,  54. 
Medieval  History  Group:  History  61,  62,  63,  64. 
Modern  History  Group :  History  71,  72,  73,  74. 
American  History  Group:  History  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86. 

Students  of  Junior  or  Senior  A.  B.  may  elect  English   History    (His- 
tory 9,  10)   if  it  can  be  conveniently  arranged. 


JOURNALISM 


JOURNALISM  51 — Newspaper  Reporting  and  Writing 

This  course  presents  the  principles  of  newspaper  reporting  and 
writing  in  a  way  approved  by  newspapers  on  which  the  student  may 
find  employment  after  graduation ;  how  to  use  and  apply  principles 
taught  in  cultural  courses,  economics,  sociology,  ethics,  etc.,  with  theo- 
retical laboratory  problems.  The  course  in  reporting  is  intended  to  be 
practical,  and  students  will  receive  training  on  college  publications  and 
on  certain  newspapers  whose  facilities  will  be  made  available  to  the 
students.  The  work  will  be  supplemented  by  readings  in  the  history 
of  journalism  and  in  the  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  press  to 
public  affairs.  Following  the  introductory  course,  instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  special  kinds  of  news,  and  their  treatment  in  the  modern 
newspaper,  the  origin  of  news,  the  structure  of  the  news  story.  In- 
cluded also  will  be  a  general  study  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
modern  newspaper,  from  the  professor's  notes. 
Text:  Curtis  D.  MacDougall:  "Reporting  for  Beginners." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors. 

First  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

JOURNALISM  52— Newspaper  Technique 

The  newspaper  technician.  Organization  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment ;  editing  the  story ;  headlines  and  the  duties  of  the  copy  editor ; 
make-up  and  typographic  display  of  the  newspaper ;  editions ;  bibliog- 
raphy ;  newspaper  terms  ;  required  readings  in  newspaper  editing.  Edi- 
torials, their  influence  and  responsibility  and  relation  to  public  affairs. 
Sunday  newspaper,  features  and  routine,  and  the  picture  in  newspaper 
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work.  Syndicates,  newspaper  services  and  their  functions.  Cases  in 
libel  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  with  required  readings.  The 
course  also  includes  an  introduction  into  the  field  of  advertising  and 
its  partnership  with  journalism.  Practical  work  will  be  continued,  to 
supply  the  student  with  the  requisite  newspaper  background,  giving  a 
cross-section  of  the  newspaper  world.  The  course  will  be  supple- 
mented_  by  discussions  with  men  actively  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
profession  and  by  practical  class  room  exercises. 
Text:   George  C.  Bastian:   "Editing  the  Day's  News." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors  who  have  completed  Journalism 
51  in  the  First  Semester. 

Second  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 


LATIN 


LATIN  1 — Cicero;  Horace;  Virgil 

The  Freshman  courses  (English  1  and  4;  Latin  1  and  4;  Greek  1 
and  4)  aim  at  furthering  the  cultural  growth  of  the  student  by  imparting 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Literature,  by  training  the  student 
in  the  art  of  appreciation  through  the  study  of  precepts  and  models,  by 
extending  the  scope  of  his  knowledge  of  languages  and  literature,  and 
by  developing  his  powers  of  expression.  These  objectives  are  reached 
principally  through  the  study  of  Poetry ;  but  prose  also  holds  an 
important  position. 

This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  "Pro  Archia"  of 
Cicero ;  the  first  part  of  the  speech  is  read  rather  hurriedly,  with 
emphasis  on  traits  of  Latin  prose  style ;  the  second  part  of  the 
speech  is  read  more  slowly,  with  an  analysis  of  Cicero's  views 
on  Humanistic  studies  and  their  influence  on  man ;  this  part  is 
correlated  with  the  study  of  the  principles  of  literature  given  in 
English  1.  A  further  supplement  to  the  study  of  Literary  Criti- 
cism and  appreciation  of  English  1  is  then  given  by  a  study  of  the 
"De  Arte  Poetica"  of  Horace,  and  a  discussion  and  evaluation  of 
the  canons  of  Art  and  Literature  there  set  forth.  This  course 
concludes  with  a  study  of  selections  from  the  "Aeneid"  of  Virgil, 
and  the  study  of  the  art  of  Virgil  as  an  epic  poet;  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  Episode  of  Book  9,  and  comparative  study  is~ 
made  of  this  and  the  Episode  of  the  "Odyssey,"  Book  9,  which  is 
studied  in  the  Greek  course  (cf.  Greek  1) ;  the  merits  of  Virgil 
and  Homer  as  epic  poets  are  evaluated  and  literary  traits  of  both 
epics  are  compared. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
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outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 

major  examinations. 

Texts:  Cicero:  "Pro  Archia." 

Horace:  "De  Arte  Poetica." 

Virgil:  "Aeneid." 

The    course   is   prescribed    for   all   students    registered   for   the 
A.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Freshman  Year. 

First   Semester;   four  periods   per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

LATIN  3 — Latin  Composition 

This  is  a  composition  course  designed  to  supplement  Latin  1. 
Written  exercises  are  required  of  students  at  least  once  a  week, 
either  during  class  time  or  out  of  class.  These  exercises  are  criti- 
cized and  discussed  in  class  and  corrections  are  indicated.  The 
aim  of  these  exercises  is  partially  to  fix  the  syntax  and  the  idiom  of 
Latin  more  firmly  in  the  mind  of  the  student  and  thus  make  his 
reading  of  the  authors  more  easy  and  profitable ;  and  partially  to 
offer  a  medium  for  illustrating  points  of  Latin  prose  style  dis- 
covered in  the  critical  analysis  of  the  authors  studied.  Some  exer- 
cises are  prose  exercises  of  imitation,  to  be  done  according  to  the 
style  set  in  models  chosen  by  the  instructor  from  the  works  of 
Cicero;  others  are  regular  composition  exercises  selected  from 
some  standard  text  book  of  Latin  Composition,  such  as  Bradley- 
Arnold,  or  Kleist's  "Aids  to  Latin  Composition." 

This   course  is   prescribed  for  all   students   registered   for  the 
A.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Freshman  Year. 

First  Semester ;  one  period  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

LATIN  4 — Livy;  Horace 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Latin  1,  given  in  the  Second 
Semester.  The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  Latin  prose  histor- 
ical style;  the  author  selected  for  class-room  study  is  Livy;  and 
detailed  examination  from  the  stylistic  point  of  view  is  made  of 
Book  21  of  his  History.  Comparative  criticism  of  other  Latin 
historians  is  given  as  far  as  time  will  allow. 

The  larger  portion  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  a  literary  study 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace ;  approximately  50  Odes  are  taken  in  detail, 
chiefly  those  which  are  predominantly  if  not  exclusively  Lyrics ; 
polished  and  exact  translations,  occasionally  in  appropriate  verse 
forms,  are  required,  and  a  thorough  literary  criticism  is  made  to 
secure  appreciation  of  the  Odes,  applying  the  principles  and  canons 
of  Literary  Criticism  explained  in  English  1  and  4. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects,  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 
Texts:  Livy:  Selections. 
Horace:  Odes. 
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This   course   is   prescribed  for   all   students   registered  for   the 
A.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Freshman  Year. 


Second  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four   Semester   Hours    Credit 


LATIN  6 — Latin  Composition 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Latin  3 ;  this  is  a  Latin  Composition  course  of  the  same 
nature  as  Latin  3,  and  is  the  continuation  of  that  course  through 
the  Second  Semester. 

This   course  is   prescribed   for   all   students    registered   for   the 
A.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Freshman  Year. 

Second   Semester;   one  period   per   week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 


LATIN  11 — Horace;  Juvenal;  Cicero 

This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  selected  Satires  and  Epistles 
of  Horace,  and  of  selected  Satires  of  Juvenal.  The  Latin  Poetry 
of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Ages,  the  traits  distinctive  of  each  and 
the  differences  between  them  are  explained  and  discussed  as  the 
background  against  which  the  two  authors  are  studied;  special 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  origins  and  development  of  Latin 
Satire  and  its  influence  on  English  satirists.  The  characteristic 
philosophies  of  both  authors  are  indicated  and  the  student  is 
shown  how  each  in  his  own  way  mirrors  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  Literary  criticism  explained  in  Freshman  Year  is  applied 
to  discover  the  distinctive  traits  of  both  authors,  and  as  the  rhet- 
orical explanations  of  English  11  advance,  the  development  of 
thought  is  analyzed  from  this  standpoint  and  the  rhetorical  de- 
vices employed  by  the  two  authors  are  indicated. 

The  second  part  of  this  course  takes  up  the  "Pro  Lege  Manilia" 
of  Cicero  and  a  thorough  rhetorical  analysis  of  the  speech,  is 
made,  illustrating  and  applying  all  the  principles  of  oratorical  com- 
position which  have  been  explained  in  English  11.  A  thorough 
historical  background  is  furnished,  explaining  the  career  and  the 
work  of  Pompey  and  his  position  in  the  Roman  life  of  the  period, 
as  well  as  the  position  in  civic  life  held  by  Cicero  at  the  time,  and 
his  place  in  Roman  literature  as  the  founder  of  Latin  prose. 
Special  attention  is  given  in  the  study  of  the  speech  to  points  of 
Latin  prose  style  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  student  to  cor- 
rect and  improve  his  own  English  style;  and  the  speech  is  re- 
garded principally  as  a  specimen  of  ordered  and  studied  rhetorical 
development,  almost  consciously,  it  would  seem,  composed  to  con- 
form to  the  accepted  fundamental  canons  of  oratorical  composi- 
tion. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
or  on  closely  related  subjects,  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
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outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 

major  examinations. 

Texts:  Horace:  Selected  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Juvenal:   Selected  Satires. 

Cicero:  "Pro  Lege  Manilia." 

This   course   is   prescribed   for  all   students   registered   for   the 
A.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Sophomore  Year. 

First  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

LATIN  13 — Latin  Composition 

This  is  a  composition  course  designed  to  supplement  Latin  11. 
The  nature  _  of  the  course  is  similar  to  that  described  under 
Latin  3,  which  is  a  similar  course  for  Freshmen.  The  aim  and 
the  conduct  of  this  course  is  substantially  the  same ;  the  course 
aims  partially  to  give  the  student  a  better  grasp  of  certain  points 
of  effective  Latin  rhetorical  style  noted  in  the  study  of  Cicero, 
and  based  on  passages  from  the  "Pro  Archia"  or  "Pro  Marcello" 
previously  studied  or  on  the  "Pro  Lege  Manilia"  as  the  study  of 
this  speech  progresses. 

This    course   is  prescribed  for   all   students   registered   for   the 
A.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Sophomore  Year. 

First  Semester ;   one  period  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour.  Credit 

LATIN  14 — Tacitus;  Cicero 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Latin  11,  given  in  the  Second 
Semester.  The  course  begins  with  a  further  study  of  Latin  prose 
historical  style,  giving  this  more  thoroughly  than  was  given  in 
Latin  4;  the  author  selected  for  class-room  study  is  Tacitus;  and 
a  detailed  examination  is  made  of  either  the  "Agricola"  or  selec- 
tions from  the  "Annales."  The  place  of  Tacitus  in  Roman  Liter- 
ature, his  life,  works,  and  their  literary  merits  are  explained ;  the 
historical  and  literary  background  and  the  distinctive  frame  of 
mind  and  personal  traits  which  Tacitus  brought  to  his  work  are 
examined  with  a  view  to  evaluating  him  as  both  a  literary  genius 
and  a  historian ;  and  the  characteristic  traits  of  effective  writing 
to  be  found  in  his  works  are  indicated. 

This  course  is  concluded  with  a  study  of  the  "Pro  Milone"  of 
Cicero,  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  "Pro  Lege  Manilia" 
as  explained  in  Latin  11.  The  rhetorical  study  of  the  "Pro 
Milone"  is  more  complete  and  comprehensive,  as  the  explanation 
of  the  principles  of  oratorical  composition  will  have  been  com- 
pleted in  English  14.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  case  at  issue,  a 
thorough  historical  background  is  furnished,  setting  forth  the  do- 
ings of  the  rival  factions  and  Cicero's  position  which  determined 
his  stand  ;^  and,  because  the  case  is  a  criminal  one,  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  an  examination  of  the  evidence  Cicero  offers  as 
proof,  a  comparison  of  the  facts  as  obtained  from  other  sources 
with  his  presentation  of  them,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  his 
argumentations  and  refutations. 

All  students  in  this  course  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  private 
reading  and  study  of  some  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
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or  on  closely  related  subjects,  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  readings  will 
be  assigned  by  the  class  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  authors  drawn 
up  by  the  Dean  or  by  himself ;  the  readings  must  be  done  by  the  student 
outside  of  class  time,  and  will  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  the 
major  examinations. 

Texts  :  "Annates"   (selections)   or  "Agricola." 
Cicero:   "Pro  Milone." 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for   the 
A.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Sophomore  Year. 

Second  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

LATIN  16 — Latin  Composition 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed under  Latin  13 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Latin  13, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester. 

This   course   is    prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for   the 
A.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Sophomore  Year. 

Second  Semester;  one  period  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

LATIN  51 — Latin  Prose  Literature 

This  course  gives  opportunity  for  extensive  reading  and  crit- 
ical appreciation  of  representative  Latin  prose  selections  taken 
from  Latin  authors  of  both  the  Golden  and  Silver  Ages  of  Latin 
Literature.  The  course  is  accompanied  by  a  more  comprehensive 
study  of  the  History  of  Latin   Classical  Literature  of  the   Golden 

Texts:  Avery:    "Latin   Prose  Literature." 
Basore  and  Weber:  "Latin  Poetry." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 


LATIN  52— Latin  Poetical  Literature 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Latin  51,  and  gives  opportunity 
for  extensive  reading  and  critical  appreciation  of  representative 
Latin  poetical  selections  taken  from  Latin  authors  of  both  the 
Golden  and  Silver  Ages  of  Latin  Literature.  This  course  is  ac- 
companied by  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  History  of  Latin 
Classical  Literature  of  the  Silver  Age. 
Texts  :  as  in  Latin  51. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Second  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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LAW 


LAW  51 — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Law 

This  course  discusses  the  following  topics:  Theories  of  jus- 
tice; Theories  of  law;  Nature  and  sources  of  law;  Law  and 
morals ;  Law  and  the  state ;  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
justice  according  to  law;  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  justice 
without  law;  The  common  law:  (a)  Custom;  (b)  Precedents,  case 
law  and  books  of  authority;  (c)  Supremacy  of  law;  (d)  Elements 
of  common  law  procedure  in  the  administration  of  justice;  (e) 
The  courts;  (f)  The  jury;  The  development  of  equity;  Remedies 
The  securing  of  interests;  Interests  classified;  Rights;  Persons, 
natural  and  juristic;  Legal  capacity  of  persons. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors. 

First   Semester ;   four  periods   per  week 
Four   Semester  Hours    Credit 

LAW  52— Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Law  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Law  51  and  discusses :  Acts 
and  omissions  as  bases  of  legal  liability;  The  form  of  an  act; 
Negotiable  instruments,  wills,  statute  of  frauds,  and  sealed  in- 
struments ;  Grounds  of  avoidance :  (a)  Duress  and  undue  influ- 
ence; (b)  Fraud;  (c)  Mistake;  Qualifications:  (a)  Time;  (b)  Con- 
ditions; Crimes;  Torts:  (a)  Intentional  invasions  of  interest;  (b) 
Unintentional  invasions ;  Obligations  arising  from  legal  transac- 
tions;  Property:  (a)  Legal  ownership  and  equitable  ownership; 
(b)  Acquisition,  transfer  and  succession;  Due  process  of  law  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors  who  have  completed  Law  1 
in  the  First  Semester. 

Second  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 


MATHEMATICS 


MATHEMATICS  1 — Fundamentals  of  College  Mathematics 

This  course  is  a  review  of  elementary  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry 
and  an  elementary  course  in  Trigonometry,  treating  the  functions  of 
acute  angles,  the  solutions  of  triangles  and  the  essentials  of  College 
Algebra. 

Text:  Helliwell,  Tillcy  and  Wahlert:  "Fundamentals  of  College  Math' 
ematics." 
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This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  A.  B. 
Degree  who  have  elected  Mathematics  in  place  of  Greek. 
Freshman  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  2— Fundamentals  of  College  Mathematics  II 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  Analytic  Geometry,  including  graphs 
and  properties  of  first  and  second  degree  loci  in  a  plane,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  elementary  Differential  Calculus. 
Text:  Same  as  Mathematics  1. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Mathematics  1 
in  the  First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year ;    Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  3— Fundamentals  of  College  Mathematics 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Mathematics  1. 
Text:  Same  as  Mathematics  1. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  Education,  History,  Social  Sciences. 
Freshman  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  4— Fundamentals  of  College  Mathematics  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  fs  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Mathematics  2. 
Text:  Same  as  Mathematics  1. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Mathematics  3 
in  the  First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year ;    Second   Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  5— Calculus  I 

This  is  a  first  course  comprising  the  definition,  differentiation  and 
integration  of  the  elementary  functions,  with  applications  to  geometry  - 
and  physics.     The  course  includes  and  unifies  the  essentials  of  what  is 
ordinarily  given  under  the  separate  heads  of  College  Algebra,   Loga- 
rithms,  Trigonometry,   Analytic  Geometry  and   Elementary   Calculus. 
Text:  Griffn:  "Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics. 
Freshman  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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MATHEMATICS  fr-CalcuIus  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Mathematics  5 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Mathe- 
matics 5,  given  in  the  Second  Semester. 
Text:  Same  as  Mathematics  5. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Mathematics  5 
in  the  First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  7— Calculus  III 

This   course   is   a   continuation  of   Mathematics   6,   reviewing   some 
of  the  Differential  Calculus  and  emphasizing  the  Integral  Calculus.    The 
technique   of   integration,    double    integration    and   triple    integration    is 
also  covered. 
Text:   Griffin:  "Mathematical  Analysis;  Higher  Course." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  Chemistry  or  in  Physics. 
Sophomore   Year ;   First   Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  8— Differential  Equations 

This  course  gives  a  study  of  the  solutions  of  equations  of  first  and 
second    order,    and    their    application    to    problems    in    Chemistry    and 
Physics. 
Text  :  Same  as  in  Mathematics  7 . 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Mathematics  7 
in  the  First  Semester. 

Sophomore  Year;   Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  9— Calculus 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  differentials  as  applying  to  func- 
tions of  one  or  more  variables  with  applications  to  curves,  etc. ;  also  a 
study  of  methods  of  integrations,  definite  integrals,  etc. 
Text:   Granville:  "Differential  and  Integral  Calculus." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  A.  B. 
Degree  who  have  elected  Mathematics  in  place  of  Greek. 
Sophomore   Year ;   First   Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  10— Differential  Equations 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Mathematics  8. 
Texts  Same  as  Mathematics  9. 
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This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Mathematics  9 
in  the  First  Semester. 

Sophomore  Year;   Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  11— Advanced  Calculus 

In  this  course  a  more  precise  definition  of  function,  derivative  con- 
tinuity, etc.,  is  given,  than  has  been  possible  heretofore.  The  course 
treats  of  Rolle's  Theorem  and  the  theorem  of  the  mean,  Taylor's 
Series,  partial  differentiation,  implicit  functions,  curvelinear  coordi- 
nates, the  definite  integral,  line  surface,  and  space  integrals,  vectors, 
ordinary  differential  equations,  partial  differential  equations  and  the 
calculus  of  variations. 
Text:  F.  S.  Wood:  "Advanced  Calculus." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  Physics. 

Junior  Year ;   First   Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  12— Advanced  Calculus  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Mathematics  1 1 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Mathe- 
matics 11,  given  in  the  Second  Semester. 
Text  :  Same  as  Mathematics  11. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Mathematics  11 
in  the  First  Semester. 

Junior  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  13— Introduction  to  Vector  Analysis 

This  is  a  first  course  including  definitions  of  fundamental  opera- 
tions, continuity,  gradient  of  a  scalar  function,  the  operator  Del,  diverg- 
ence and  curl  of  a  vector,  line  integral,  Green's  and  Stoke's  theorems, 
.  general  coordinates,  orrotational  and  solenoidal  vectors,  and  electro- 
static fields. 
Text:  H.  B.  Phillips:  "Vector  Analysis." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  registered  for  the  degree 
of  B.   S.  in  Physics. 

Senior  Year ;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  14— Partial     Differential     Equations     of 
Physics 

This  course  gives  a  study  of  the  general  methods  of  obtaining  solu- 
tions of  the  differential  equations  of  Poisson,  Laplace  and  the  Wave 
Equation  for  applications  to  problems  in  Physics.     It  treats  of  the  gen- 
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eralized  (curvelinear)  coordinates  transformation  theory,  special  case 
of  surfaces  of  revolution,  transformation  of  the  Laplacian  operator  into 
generalized  coordinates,  and  general  methods  of  solving  Fourier's  Heat 
Conduction  equation;  also  a  study  of  Fourier'  series,  Bessel's  func- 
tions, Legendre's  Polynomials,  orthogonal  function  theory. 
Text  :  Professor's  Notes. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Mathematics  13 
in  the  First  Semester. 

Senior  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


MATHEMATICS  51— Calculus 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Mathematics  9. 
Text  :  Same  as  Mathematics  9. 

This  course  is  elective  for  students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree, 
in  their  Junior  or  Senior  Year. 

First  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four   Semester  Hours  Credit 


MATHEMATICS  52— Differential  Equations 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Mathematics  10. 
Text  :  Same  as  Mathematics  10. 

This  course  is  elective  for  students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree, 
who  have  completed  Mathematics  51  in  the  First  Semester  of 
their  Junior  or  Senior  Year. 

Second  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four   Semester  Hours  Credit 


MATHEMATICS  54— Advanced  Calculus 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Mathematics  11. 
Text:  Same  as  Mathematics  11. 

This  course  is  elective  for  students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree, 
in  their  Senior  Year,  provided  they  have  completed  Mathematics 
51  and  52  in  their  Junior  Year. 

First  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


MATHEMATICS  54— Advanced  Calculus  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Mathematics  12. 
Text:  Same  as  Mathematics  12. 
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This  course  is  elective  for  students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree 
in  their  Senior  Year,  provided  they  have  completed  Mathematics  53 
in  the  First  Semester. 

Second  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  55— Introduction  to  Vector  Analysis 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Mathematics  13. 
Text:  Same  as  Mathematics  13. 

This  course  is  elective  for  students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree 
in  their  Senior  Year,  provided  they  have  completed  Mathematics 
51  and  52  in  their  Junior  year. 

First  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  56— Partial    Differential     Equations    of 
Physics 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Mathematics   14. 
Text:  Same  as  Mathematics  14. 

This  course  is  elective  for  students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree, 
in  their  Senior  Year,  provided  they  have  completed  Mathematics  55 
in  the  First  Semester. 

Second  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  57— Differential  Equations 

This  course  gives  a  study  of  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  first 
and  second  order,  and  their  application  to  problems  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics. 
Text  :  Kells:  "Differential  Equations." 

This  course  is  elective  for  students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree, 
in  their  Senior  Year,  provided  they  have  completed  Mathematics 
51  and  52  in  Junior  Year. 

First  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MATHEMATICS  58— Differential   Equations   II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Mathematics  57;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Mathe- 
matics 57,  given  in  the  Second  Semester. 
Text  :  Same  as  Mathematics  57. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree, 
in  their  Senior  Year,  provided  they  have  completed  Mathematics  57 
in  the  First  Semester. 

Second  Semester ;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 


FRENCH  1 — Intermediate  First  Course 

This  course  is  for  students  who  have  already  completed  two  years 
of  High  School  French.     The  course  comprises  a  brief  review  of  the 
most  important  grammar  rules  and  idiomatic  expressions.     The  study  of 
the  text  is  from  a  literary,  historical,  and  critical  viewpoint. 
Texts  :  "Conies  Divers'' 

"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  elect  French  as  the 
Modern  Language  which  they  will  continue  in  College  and  who  have 
had  the  required  amount  of  French  in  High  School. 
Freshman  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

FRENCH  2 — Intermediate  Second  Course 

This  is  a  continuation  of  French  I  and  comprises  a  more  critical 
analysis  of  the  French  Short  Story  and  Drama.     The  Romantic  move- 
ment in  French  Literature  will  be  analysed  and  evaluated. 
Texts:  Smith:  "Short  Stories  by  French  Romanticists." 
Corneille:  "Le  Cid." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  French  1  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year ;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

FRENCH  3 — Intermediate  Third  Course 

This  course  continues  the  work  begun  in  French  1  and  2.     Special 
emphasis    is    laid    on    original    French    composition,    conversation,    and 
critical    analysis    of    outstanding    novels.     A    thorough    knowledge    of 
grammar  and  points  of  style  will  be  insisted  upon. 
Text  :  Loti:  "Pecheur  d'Islande." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  French  1  and  2 
in  Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

FRENCH  4 — Intermediate  Fourth  Course 

Further  work  in  French  conversation  and  ability  to  translate  French 
at  sight  will  be  insisted  upon  in  this  course.  Original  topics  for  research 
and  discussion  will  be  assigned  to  the  student. 
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This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  French  3  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Sophomore  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

FRENCH  5— Elementary  French  I 

This  course  is  for  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  French 
or  for  those  who  have  had  but  one  year  of  French  in  High  School.    An 
intensive  study  of  the  French  Grammar  and  suitable  reading  exercises 
will  compose  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  course. 
Text  :  Chardenal's  French  Grammar. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  elect  French  as  the 
Modern  Language  which  they  will  take  in  College  and  who  have 
not  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  French  in  High  School  to  take 
French  1  and  2. 

Freshman  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

FRENCH  6— Elementary  French  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described  under 
French  5;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  French  5,  given  in  the 
Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  French  5  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

FRENCH  7 — Special  Sophomore  French  I 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described  under 
French  1 ;  the  course  is  for  those  students  who  began  the  study  of 
French  during  Freshman  Year.     (French  5  and  6.) 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  French  5  and  6 
in  Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year ;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 

Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

FRENCH  8 — Special  Sophomore  French  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described  under 
French  2.  This  course  is  the  second  part  of  French  7,  given  in  the 
Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  French  7  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Sophomore  Year ;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit. 
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FRENCH  51— French  Literature 

Le  Moyen-age :  Origines  de  la  langue  francaise,  Chansons  de  geste, 
Romans,  Poesie  satirique  et  lyrique,  Le  Theatre  et  les  Chroniqueurs. 

La  Renaissance :   La  poesie,  Conteurs  et  Moralistes. 

Le  Grand  Siecle :  Tragedie  et  Comedie  classiques,  La  Satire  et  I'Elo- 
quence,  La  Lettre  et  les  Memoir es. 

Le  XVIII  Siecle :  L' Encyclopedic,  Le  Roman,  Le  Theatre  et  la  Poesie. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

FRENCH  52— French  Literature  II 

Le  XIX  Siecle. 

Romantisme  et  Realisme. 
Poesie  lyrique : 

Romantiques :  Hugo  de  Vigny,  Gautier  Beaudelaire. 
Parnassiens :  de  Heredia,  Coppee,  Richepin. 
Symbolistes  :   V erlaine,  S amain,  de  Regnier. 
Theatre :  Drame :  Hugo,  de  Bomier,  Rostand. 

Comedie :  Augier,  Dumas,  Labiche. 

Ecrivains  philosophiques  et  politiques. 

La  Critique  et  I'Histoire. 
Le  Roman :  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Daudet,  etc. 
Auteurs  contemporains. 

Loti,  Bourget,  Basin,  etc. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Second  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four   Semester  Hours   Credit 


GERMAN 

GERMAN  1 — Intermediate  First  Course 

This  course  consists  of  grammar  and  syntax;  readings  of  his- 
torical and  narrative  prose  and  poetry. 

Texts:  Bernhardt's  "Das  Peterle  von  Niimberg" ;  Bemhardt's  "Unter 
dem  Christbaum" ;  Schiller's  "William  Tell";  Wallenstein's  "Tod," 
"Der  Taucher";  Herzog's  "Die  Burgkinder" ;  Goethe's  "Herman  und 
Dorothea." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for : 

1)  all  students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree  who  have  elected 
the  Pre-Medical  studies ; 

2)  all  students  registered  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics ; 

3)  other  students  who  elect  German  as  the  Modern  Language 
which  they  will  continue  in  College,  and  who  have  completed  at 
least  two  years'  work  in  German  in  High  School. 

Freshman  Year ;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 

Three  Semester  Hours  Credit  •.•;:.. 
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GERMAN  2 —  Intermediate  Second  Course 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  German  1,  given  in  the  Second 
Semester.  It  consists  of  a  study  of  the  classical  era  in  Germany. 
Reading  of  selected  works,  with  a  study  of  the  literary  tendencies  of 
the  period. 

Texts  :  Auf  der  Sonnenseite,  Bernhardt. 
Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Schiller. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  German  1  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Second  Semester;  Freshman  Year 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

GERMAN  3 — Intermediate  Third  Course 

GERMAN  4 — Intermediate  Fourth  Course 

(To  be  given  beginning  September,  1936.) 

GERMAN  5— Elementary  German 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of 
German  or  for  those  who  have  had  only  one  year  of  German  in 
Secondary  School.  The  course  is  a  fundamental  course,  aiming  to  give 
a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  includes  study  in  pronuncia- 
tion, a  thorough  and  intensive  training  in  Grammar  and  composition, 
suitable  reading  exercises  and  exercise  in  simpler  forms  of  conversation. 
Texts  :  Zeydel:  "Beginners'  German." 

Soule:  "Elementary  German  Readings." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for : 

1)  all  students  registered  for  the  A.  B.  Degree  who  have  elected 
the  Pre-Medical  studies ; 

2)  all  students  registered  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics ; 

3)  other  students  who  elect  German  as  the  Modern  Language 
which  they  will  take  in  College,  and  who  have  not  had  a 
sufficient  amount  of  German  in  High  School  to  take  German 
1  and  2. 

Freshman  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

GERMAN  6— Elementary  German  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described  above 
under  German  5 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  German  5,  given  in 
the  Second  Semester. 
Texts  :  as  above. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  German  5  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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GERMAN  7 — Special  Sophomore  German 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described  above 
under  German  1 ;  this  course  is  intended  for  those  students  who  began 
the  study  of  Elementary  German  during  Freshman  Year    (German  5 
and  6). 
Texts  :  as  in  German  1. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  German  5  and  6 
in  Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

GERMAN  8 — Special  Sophomore  German  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described  above 
under  German  2;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  German  7,  given  in 
the  Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  German  7  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Sophomore  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

GERMAN  51— German  Literature 

This  course  comprises  advanced  study  of  Epic  and  Dramatic 
Poetry;   conversational  German. 

Text  :  Der  Zwerg  Nase,  W.  Hauff ;  Die  Braune  Erica,  W.  Jensen; 
Soil  und  Haben,  Freyton,  Maria  Stuart,  Schiller. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

GERMAN  52— German  Literature  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  German  51 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  German  51,  given 
in  the  Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 


ITALIAN 


ITALIAN  1 — Intermediate  First  Course 

This  course  affords  a  general  view  of  Italian  Literature,  dealing 
with  the  more  important  writers  and  literary  movements.  There  will 
be  lectures,  translation,  collateral  reading  and  reports.     Besides  selec- 
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tions  from  the  great  poets,  the  following  works  will  be  read :  I  Fioretti 
di  San  Francesco;  Castiglione,  II  Cortegiano;  Goldoni  La  Locandiera; 
Alfieri,  Saul ;  Manzoni,  I  Promessi  Spori. 
Texts:  Galletti  e  Alterocca:  La  Letteratura  Italiana. 
Grillo:  The  Italian  Poets. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  elect  Italian  as  the 
Modern  Language  which  they  will  continue  in  College,  and  who  have 
completed  the  required  amount  of  elementary  Italian  in  High  School. 
Freshman  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


ITALIAN  2 — Intermediate  Second  Course 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Italian  I ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Italian  1,  given 
in  the  Second  Semester. 
Texts  :  as  above. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Italian  1  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


ITALIAN  3 — Intermediate  Third  Course 

ITALIAN  4 — Intermediate  Fourth  Course 

(To  be  given  beginning  September,  1936.) 

ITALIAN  5 — Elementary  Italian 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of 
Italian  or  for  those  who  have  had  less  than  two  years'  study  of  the 
language  in  Secondary  School.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give 
the  student  a  thorough  training  in  Grammar  and  composition  and  to 
enable  him  to  read  modern  Italian  with  ease. 
Texts:  Russo:  Italian  Grammar,  Elementary. 

Marinoni  and  Parsarelli:  Andiano  in  Italia. 

Russo:  Nel  Paese  del  Sole. 

Pirandello:  Cosi  e  de  vie  pare. 

Marroro:  Contemporary  Italian  Short  Stories. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  elect  Italian  as  the 
Modern  Language  which  they  will  take  in  College,  and  who  have 
not  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  Italian  in  Secondary  School  to  take 
Italian  1  and  2. 

Freshman  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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ITALIAN  6— Elementary  Italian  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described  above 
under  Italian  5 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Italian  S,  given  in  the 
Second  Semester. 
Texts  :  as  above. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Italian  5  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


ITALIAN  7 — Special  Sophomore  Italian 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Italian  1 ;  the  course  is  intended  for  those  students  who 
began  the  study  of  Italian  in  Freshman  Year  (Italian  5  and  6). 
Texts  :  as  in  Italian  1. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Italian  5  and  6 
in  Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


ITALIAN  8 — Special  Sophomore  Italian  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Italian  2;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Italian  7,  given 
in  the  Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Italian  7  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Sophomore  Year;  Second  Semester. 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

ITALIAN  51— Italian  Literature 

ITALIAN  52— Italian  Literature  II 

(Elective  courses;  to  be  given  beginning  September,  1936.) 


SPANISH 


SPANISH  1 — Intermediate  First  Course 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  completed  at  least 
two  years  of  preparatory  study  in  the  language.  The  course  consists  of 
a  review  of  the  basic  principles  of  Grammar,  practice  in  speaking  and 
writing  Spanish,  and  the  reading  of  a  selected  author. 
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This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  elect  Spanish  as  the 
Modern  Language  which  they  will  continue  in  College,  and  who 
have  had  the  required  amount  of  Spanish  in  High  School. 
Freshman  Year ;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


SPANISH  2 — Intermediate  Second  Course 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Spanish  1,  given  in  the  Second 
Semester.  The  course  consists  of  advanced  study  of  Syntax,  simple  oral 
and  written  composition,  translations  of  selected  prose  writings. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Spanish  1  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


SPANISH  3— Intermediate  Third  Course 

This  course  presupposes  the  satisfactory  completion  of  Spanish  1 
and  2.  The  reading  and  critical  study  of  selections  from  Cervantes' 
"Don  Quixote,"  and  the  writing  of  simple  themes  and  reports  in 
Spanish  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  course. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Spanish  1  and  2 
in  Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


SPANISH  4 — Intermediate  Fourth  Course 

This  course  assumes  the  satisfactory  completion  of  Spanish  3.  The 
course  consists  of  reading  and  discussion  of  the  representative  works  of 
Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega  and  others.  There  will  be  also  continuation 
of  the  assignments  in  themes  and  reports  written  in  Spanish. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Spanish  3  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Sophomore  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


SPANISH  5 — Elementary  Spanish 

This  course  is  outlined  for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language,  or  as  a  fundamental  course  for  those  desir- 
ing to  make  Spanish  their  major.  The  course  includes  study  in  pronun- 
ciation, the  elements  of  Grammar,  easy  reading  in  Spanish  prose,  simple 
conversation. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  elect  Spanish  as  the 
Modern  Language  which  they  will  take  in  College,  and  who  have 
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not   had   a   sufficient   amount   of   French   in   High    School   to   take 
Spanish  1  and  2. 

Freshman  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

SPANISH  6 — Elementary  Spanish  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Spanish  5.  The  course  consists  of 
further  study  of  the  elements  of  the  Grammar,  reading  and  translation  of 
modern  plays,  practice  in  composition  and  conversation. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Spanish  5  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Freshman  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


SPANISH  7— Special  Sophomore  Spanish 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  described  above 
under  Spanish  1 ;  this  course  is  intended  for  those  students  who  began 
the  study  of  Spanish  during  Freshman  Year  (Spanish  5  and  6). 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Spanish  5  and  6 
in  Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

SPANISH  8 — Special  Sophomore  Spanish  II 

The  subjec  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Spanish  2 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Spanish  7, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Spanish  7  in  the 
First  Semester. 

Sophomore  Year;  Second  Semester 

Three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

SPANISH  51 — Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and  Compo- 
sition 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  ease 
and  fluency  in  the  expression  of  idiomatic  Spanish  through  practice  in 
advanced  oral  and  written  composition. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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SPANISH  52— Spanish  Literature 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  and  an  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  Spanish  Literature.  The 
work  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  history  of  Spanish  Literature  accom- 
panied by  readings  and  critical  discussions  of  recognized  literary 
masterpieces. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 


MUSIC 


MUSIC  51 — Appreciation  of  Music 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  include  a  treatise  on  the  true  art 
of  music  based  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  fine  arts,  to- 
gether with  the  following  special  topics :  folk-songs  of  the  principal 
nations ;  Gregorian  chant  and  its  influence  on  music ;  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  musical  compositions ;  appreciation  of  the  masters,  their 
personal  and  racial  characteristics  of  style;  treatment  of  the  music 
drama,  the  symphony  and  the  different  schools  of  music.  For  further 
private  study  a  large  collection  of  the  best  books  of  reference  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  students.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  use 
of  Piano,  Violin,  Victrola,  Voice. 
Texts:  Spalding:  "Music — an  Art  and  a  Language." 
Pratt:  "History  of  Music." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  in  alternate  years 
with  Music  53. 

First  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MUSIC  52-= Appreciation  of  Music  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this   course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under   Music  51 ;   this   course  is  the  second  part  of  Music  51, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester. 
Text:  Same  as  Music  51. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  in  alternate  years 
with  Music  54. 

Second   Semester;   four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

MUSIC  53 — Appreciation  of  Music  III 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Music  51.  These  courses  in  the  appreciation  of  Music 
form  a  two  year  cycle  course,  of  which  51  and  52  are  given  in  the 
first  year,  and  53  and  54  in  the  second  year.  This  course  is  the  third 
part  of  Music  51,  given  in  the  First  Semester  of  the  second  year. 
Text:  Same  as  Music  51. 
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This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  in  alternate  years 
with  Music  51. 


First  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


MUSIC  54— Appreciation  of  Music  IV 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Music  51.     This  course  is  the  fourth  part  of  Music  51, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester  of  the  second  year  in  the  cycle. 
Text:  Same  as  Music  51. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  in  alternate  years 
with  Music  52. 

Second  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHY  1-A-^Dialectics 

Definition  and  Division  of  Philosophy.  Natural  and  Scientific 
Logic. 

Material  Elements  of  Logic.  Acts  of  the  mind:  Ideas,  Judg- 
ments, Reasoning.  Nature  of  these  acts,  their  kinds,  properties 
and  external   expression. 

Formal  Elements  of  Logic : 

Conclusion  from  a  combination  of  judgments:  its  requisites 
and  external  expression.  Precepts  and  Laws  of  Reasoning.  Forms 
of  Argumentation. 

Methods  of  Reasoning :  Deductive :  The  syllogism,  demonstra- 
tive, probable,  sophistic.     Fallacies.     Inductive :   Complete  and  In- 
complete.   Its  nature,  requisites,  use  and  abuse. 
Text:  Cotter,  S.  J.:  "Logic  and  Epistemology." 

This    course   is  prescribed    for   all   students   of   the   College   in 
their  Junior  Year. 

First  Half  of  the  First  Semester 
Nine  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 


PHILOSOPHY  1-B— Criteriology 

The  study  of  Truth.     Logical  and  Moral  Truth.     Falsity. 

The  study  of  Truth  and  Falsity  as  found  in  the  Judgment. 
_  The  study  of  mind  in  relation  to  Truth.     Ignorance.     Doubt. 
Opinion.     Nature  and  Kinds  of  Certitude. 

Truth:  its  nature  and  kinds. 

Logical  Truth.    Its  attainment.     States  of  mind  with  regard  to 
Truth. 

Certitude.     Its  nature  and  kinds. 
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Scepticism — Kind;  Universal;  Methodical  Doubt;  Agnosticism. 
Materialism.  Positivism.  Idealism.  Christian  Science.  Rational- 
ism.    Traditionalism. 

Means  of  attaining  truth.  Our  cognoscitive  faculties.  Senses : 
external  and  internal.     Intellect.     Authority. 

Approximate   and   ultimate    criteria   of    Truth.      Objective   evi- 
dence as  the  ultimate  criterion  of  Truth. 
Text:  Cotter,  S.  J.:  "Logic  and  Epistemology." 

This   course   is   prescribed  for  all  students   of  the   College   in 
their  Junior  Year. 

Second  Half  of  the  First  Semester 

Nine  periods  per  week 

Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

PHILOSOPHY  2-A^-Ontology 

Being,  its  objective  concept.  Essense.  States  of  Being:  Ex- 
istence; Possibility,  internal  and  external.  Source  of  internal 
Possibility.  Kind  of  Being;  Substance  and  accident.  Hypostasis 
and  personality.  Distinction  between  nature  and  person.  Sepa- 
rability of  accident   from  substance.     Species   of   accidents. 

Attributes  of  Being:  Unity,  individuality.  Identity  and  dis- 
tinction. Truth  and  goodness  of  Being.  Perfection  of  Being. 
Simple  and  compound  Being.  Finite  and  infinite  Being.  Order 
and  beauty  of  Being.  Causes  of  Being:  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
causes.  Principle  of  causality. 
Text:  Notes  on  Ontology;  Holy  Cross  College  Press. 

This   course   is   prescribed  for  all   students   of   the   College  in 
their  Junior   Year. 

First   Half   of  the   Second   Semester 

Nine  periods  per  week 

Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

PHILOSOPHY  2-B— Cosmology 

The  origin  of  the  world.  Monism.  Pantheism:  the  absurdity  of 
Pantheism ;  the  various  systems  of  Pantheism.     Materialism. 

Creation.  Formation  and  finality  of  the  world.  The  notion  of 
creation ;  the  possibility  of  creation ;  the  possibility  of  temporary 
creation. 

The  formation  of  the  world  in  general ;  the  formation  of  our 
earth  in  particular.     The  final  cause  of  creation. 

The  constitutive  properties  of  bodies.  Preliminary  notions. 
Atomism.  Dynamism.  Hylomorphism.  Substantial  changes. 
Scholastic  system  of  constitution  of  bodies. 

The  laws  of  Nature.  Preliminary  notions.  The  reality  and 
necessity  of  physical  laws. 

Miracles.     Definition  of  miracles.     The  possibility  of  miracles. 
The  cognoscibility  of  miracles. 
Text:  Notrs  on  Cosmology;  Boston  College  Press. 

This    course    is   prescribed   for   all    students   of   the    College   in 
their  Junior  Year. 

Second  Half  of  the  Second  Semester 

Nine  periods  per  week 

Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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PHILOSOPHY  3-A— Fundamental  Psychology 

Life  in  General:  Empirical  observations  of  vital  action;  the 
power  of  self-motion ;  purposive  activity ;  immanency  of  action ; 
Scholastic  concept  of  life;  the  three  essentially  different  grades  of 
life;   the  prime   principle  of  life. 

Plant  life :  the  vegetative  functions — nutrition,  growth  and  re- 
production; the  plant  as  a  living  body;  the  unity,  divisibility  and 
material  nature  of  the  plant  soul. 

Animal  life :  sensitive  life  as  specifically  characteristic  of  the 
brute  animal;  instinct  and  intelligence;  the  material  nature  of  the 
brute  animal  soul. 

Origin  of  life:  the  Scholastic  theory  on  the  origin  of  the  first 
living  bodies  ;  refutation  of  Spontaneous  Generation ;  the  Scholas- 
tic doctrine  on  the  origin  of  species  of  plants  and  animals ;   Bio- 
logic Evolution. 
Text:  Dolan,  S.J.:  "Fundamental  Psychology." 

This   course   is   prescribed  for   all    students   of   the   College  in 
their  Senior  Year. 

First  Half  of  the  First  Semester 

Six  periods  per  week 

Two  and  one-half  Semester  Hours  Credit 

PHILOSOPHY  3-B— Advanced  Empirical  Psychology 

Man's  various  permanent,  mental  powers  known  as  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind. 

The  empirical  study  of  sensitive  life  in  man ;  conscious  and  un- 
conscious activities;  the  nature  and  properties  of  sensation;  the 
external  and  internal  sense  perceptions ;  dreams,  delusions  and 
hallucinations.  Modern  theories  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
Hume.  Mill,  Bain,  Kant  and  Spencer  on  the  external  sense  per- 
ception of  the  material  world;  the  Scholastic  doctrine.  Sense  ap- 
petency; bodily  movement,  involuntary  and  voluntary;  modern 
theories  on  the  origin  of  voluntary  bodily  movement ;  the  Scholas- 
tic theory;  pleasure  and  pain. 

The  empirical  study  of  intellectual  life  in  man;  the  cognosci- 
tive  faculty  known  as  the  intellect;  the  immaterial  nature  of  the 
intellect;  the  relation  of  the  intellect  to  the  brain;  the  universal 
idea ;  the  theories  of  Plato,  Descartes,  Spinoza.  Leibnitz  and  Kant 
on  the  origin  of  the  idea ;  Empiricism,  Sensism,  Positivism ;  the 
Scholastic  theory  on  the  origin  of  the  idea.  The  immaterial  appe- 
tetive  faculty  called  the  will :  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
Text:  Dolan,  S.  J.:  "Advanced  Psychology." 

This    course   is   prescribed   for   all    students    of   the   College   in 
their  Senior  Year. 

Second   Half  of  the   First   Semester 

Six  periods  per  week 

Two  and  one-half  Semester  Hours  Credit 

PHILOSOPHY  4-A— Advanced  Rational  Psychology 

A  study  of  the  human  soul;  its  substantiality,  simplicity,  spir- 
ituality, individuality  and  immortality;  refutation  of  false  theories 
on  the  Ego  advocated  by  Kant,  Hume,  Mill  and  James ;  the  rela- 
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tion  of  man's  soul  to  his  body ;  refutation  of  various  Monistic  theo- 
ries about  the  psycho-physical  activities  of  man ;  the  creation  of  the 
human  soul  by  God;  refutation  of  Anthropologic  Evolution. 
Text:  Dolan,  S.  J.:  "Advanced  Psychology." 

This   course  is   prescribed   for  all   students   of  the   College  in 
their  Senior  Year. 

First  Half  of  the  Second  Semester 

Six  periods  per  week 

Two  and  one-half  Semester  Hours  Credit 

PHILOSOPHY  4-B— Natural  Theology 

Atheism,  Agnosticism,  Pantheism,  Deism,  Theism. 

The  Existence  of  God.  The  reasoning  proof  of  God's  exist- 
ence; refutation  of  the  immediate,  intuitive  vision  of  God  as  pos- 
tulated by  the  Ontologists ;  refutation  of  the  ontological  argument 
of  St.  Anselm;  Descartes  and  Leibnitz;  argument  from  Tradition- 
alism rejected;  refutation  of  Kant's  argument;  the  certain  proof  of 
God's  existence — the  metaphysical  argument,  the  ontological  argu- 
ment, the  cosmological  argument,  the  moral  argument. 

The  Essence  of  God:  The  unproduced  cause  of  the  universe; 
the  unicity  of  God;  the  absolute  self-sufficiency  of  God;  God  as  a 
personal  and   necessary  Being. 

The  Divine  Attributes — God  is  infinite,  absolutely  simple, 
physically  and  morally  immutable,  eternal  and  immense ;  divine 
knowledge;   the  divine  will;    God's  omnipotence. 

God  and  the  World :  the  Creator ;  God's  preservation  of  all  his 
creatures  in  existence ;  God's  concurrence  with  the  activities  of  His 
Creatures ;   Divine   Providence ;  the  problem  of  evil  in  the  world. 

Supplementary  Questions — Modern  philosophers — the  material- 
istic and  pantheistic  concepts  of  God. 
Text:  Dolan,  S.  J.:  "Natural  Theology." 

This    course   is   prescribed   for  all   students   of   the   College   in 
their  Senior  Year. 

Second  Half  of  the  Second  Semester 

Six  periods  per  week 

Two  and  one-half  Semester  Hours   Credit 

PHILOSOPHY  5— General  Ethics 

Definition,  nature,  object  and  necessity  of  Ethics. 

Subjective  and  Objective  ultimate  end  of  man.  Human  ac- 
tion, its  merit  and  imputability. 

Morality  of  human  acts.     Norm  of  Morality,  true  and  false. 

Utilitarianism    and    Hedonism.      Mill    and    Spencer.      External 
norm  is  law,  eternal,  natural  and  positive.     Nature  and  origin  of 
moral  obligation,  human  and  divine.     Kant's   Categorical   Impera- 
tive.   Internal  norm  is  consciousness. 
Text:  Corrigan,  S.  J.:  "Fundamental  Etliics." 

This    course   is   prescribed   for   all   students    of   the   College   in 
their  Senior  Year. 

First  Semester;  six  periods  per  week 
Five   Semester  Hours   Credit 
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PHILOSOPHY  6— Special  Ethics 

Man's  duty  to  his  Creator.  Obligation  of  Inward  and  Outward 
worship  of   God.     Rationalism.     Indifferentism. 

Man's  duty  to  himself.    Obligation  of  self  preservation.  Suicide. 

Man's  duty  to  his  neighbor.  Duties  to  the  intellect.  Lying, 
Mental  Reservation.  Duties  to  our  Will.  Duties  to  our  Bodies. 
Direct  and  Indirect  killing.  Duelling.  Self  Defense.  Duties  to 
our  property.  Communism  and  Socialism.  Theories  of  Henry 
George  and  Spencer  on  the  right  of  property.  Restitution.  Rela- 
tion of  Capital  and  Labor.  Trade  Unions.  Strikes.  Society:  Its 
origin  and  nature  in  the  abstract.  Doctrine  of  Hobbes  and  Rous- 
seau.    Its  nature  and  object  in  the  concrete. 

Domestic  Society:  Its  nature  and  end.  In  the  abstract  it 
comes  from  God;  hence  the  absurdity  of  the  Social  Contract  of 
Rousseau.     In  the  concrete  it  is   determined  by  some  human   fact. 

Stability  of  civil  society:  Liberty,  true  and  false.  Tyranny. 
Usurpation.  Transmission  of  Civil  Authority.  Function  of  Civil 
Society;  Legislative,  Judicial,  Executive.  Freedom  of  Worship  and 
of  the  Press.     State  Education. 

International  Society.  Foundations  of  International  Law. 
Mutual  relation  of  nations.  Nature  and  justice  of  war.  Rights  of 
Neutrals.     Arbitration. 

Religious   Society :   Its   nature,  origin   and   rights.     Relations  to 
Civil   Society.     Independence   of   the    State.     Investiture.     Veto   of 
secular  rulers  in  the  election   of  the  Pope. 
Text:   Corrigau,  S.  J.:  "Social  Ethics." 

This    course   is   prescribed    for    all    students    of    the    College    in 
their  Senior  Year. 

Second  Semester;  six  periods  per  wee'v 
Five   Semester    Hours    Credit 


PHILOSOPHY  51— History  of  Philosophy 

Oriental  Philosophy:  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Chinese  Th« 
Vedas  and  other  productions  of  Indian  Literature.  The  Philosophy 
of  Vedanta,  of  Samkhya  and  Yoga,  of  Nyaya  and  Vaishesika 
Philosophical  Theories  of   Egypt  and  Western  Asia. 

Greek  Philosophy:  The  Ionic  School.  The  Pythagoreans.  The 
Eleatics.  The  Sophists.  Socrates  and  Socratic  Schools.  Plato 
Aristotle.     The   Epicureans.     The   Stoics.     The   Sceptics. 

Catholic  Philosophy:  The  Gnostics.  The  Neo-Platonists.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Scholastic  Philosophy:  Boethius,  St.  John  of  Damascus,  Eri- 
gena,  Avicenna,  Averroes,  Alexander  of  Hales,  St.  Bonaventure. 
Albertus  Magnus,  St.  Thomas  Aouinas,  Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus. 
Raymundus  Lullus,  William  of  Occam,  Peter  d'Ailly,  Tauler.  Ger- 
son,  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  the  Mystics,  the  Revival  of  Platonism,  of 
Aristotelianism,  of  Atomism.  The  Secular  Philosophers.  The  Po- 
litical Philosophers. 
Text:  Professor's  Notes. 

The  course  is  elective  for  Seniors. 

First  Semester  ;   four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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PHILOSOPHY  SZ^History  of  Philosophy  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation   of   Philosophy  51. 

Modern  Philosophy:  Descartes  and  his  followers.  Male- 
branche.  Spinoza.  Bayle.  Cudworth.  Locke,  Hume.  Condillac. 
Helvetius.  Voltaire.  The  Encyclopaedists.  Leibnitz.  Wollf. 
Berkeley.  Rousseau.  The  Scottish  School.  The  Transcendental- 
ists :  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  their  schools  of  thought.  Her- 
bert and  Schopenhauer.  Krause  and  Hegel.  The  Non-Kantians. 
Von  Hartmann.  Trendenburg.  Lotze.  Current  Philosophical  Theo- 
ries. Neo-Scholastics.  Thomastic  Philosophy  under  Leo  XIII. 
Text:  Professor's  Notes. 

The  course  is  elective  for  Seniors. 

Second  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 

Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 


PHYSICS 


PHYSICS  1— General  Physics 

This    course     presents     the     fundamental,    principles     of     the 
mechanics  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  wave  motion  and  radiation, 
sound,  heat,  light,  magnetism  and  electricity. 
Text:  Black:  "College  Physics." 

This    course   is    prescribed   for  all    students   registered  for  the 
A.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Junior  Year. 

First  Semester ;  four  lecture  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

PHYSICS  3— General  Physics  Laboratory 

The  laboratory  work  in  this  course  is  arranged  as  a  comple- 
ment of  the  lectures  given  in  Physics  1.  In  this  course  the  student 
has  an  opportunity  to  verify  the  various  laws  and  constants  by 
personal  observation  and  calculation.  The  elementary  theory  of 
physical  measurements  and  discussion  of  errors  is  required  in 
the  written  reports. 
Text  :  College  Manual. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Physics  1. 
First  Semester;  one  laboratory  period  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

PHYSICS  4— General  Physics  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Physics  1 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Physics  1, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester. 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for   the 
A.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Junior  Year. 

Second  Semester ;  four  lecture  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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PHYSICS  6— General  Physics  Laboratory  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  under  Physics  3 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Physics 
3,  given  in  the  Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Physics  4. 
Second  Semester;  one  laboratory  period  per  week 
One  Semester   Hour  Credit 


PHYSICS  11— General  Physics 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Physics   1. 

This   course  is  prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  Biology. 

Freshman  Year;   First  Semester 

Three  lecture  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

PHYSICS  13— General  Physics  Laboratory 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Physics  3. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Physics  11. 

First  Semester;  one  laboratory  period  per  week 

One  Semester   Hour  Credit 

PHYSICS  14— General  Physics  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Physics  1 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Physics  11, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester. 

This   course   is   prescribed   for  all   students   registered   for   the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  Biology. 

Freshman  Year;   Second  Semester 

Three  lecture  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 

PHYSICS  16— General  Physics  Laboratory  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Physics  3;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Physics  13, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Physics  14. 

Second  Semester;  one  laboratory  period  per  week 

One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

PHYSICS  21— Mechanics;  Heat;  Wave  Motion;  Sound 

This  is  a  course  of  lectures,  recitations  and  problem  work 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  to  pursue  major 
subjects    in    Biology,    Chemistry   and    Physics.     Free   use   is    made 
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of  elementary  calculus  as  that  branch  is  developed  in  Math.  3.    The 
subjects   treated   are:   the   theory,   general   principles    and   applica- 
tions of  kinematics,   dynamics   and  hydraulics. 
Text:  Weld  and  Palmer:   "Modern  Physics    (2nd  Ed.). 

This   course  is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for   the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  Chemistry  or  in  Physics. 
Freshman  Year;   First  Semester 

Three  lecture  periods  per  week 
Three   Semester  Hours   Credit 

PHYSICS  23 — Laboratory  Course  in  Mechanics,  Etc. 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  designed  to  supplement  the  lec- 
ture work  of  Physics  21.  Quantitative  experiments  with  written 
reports,  graphs  and  precision  measurements  are  required,  based  on 
the  matter  of  Physics  21. 

Text:   Taylor,  Watson   and  Hoive:   "General  Physics  for  the  Labora- 
tory." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Physics  21. 
First  Semester;  one  laboratory  period  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 


PHYSICS  24— Mechanics;  Heat;  Wave  Motion;  Sound  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Physics  21.  The  subjects  treated 
are:  thermometry  and  calorimetry ;  effects  and  nature  of  heat; 
kinetic  theory  of  gases;  transfer  of  heat  energy;  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  thermodynamics;  heat  engines;  simple  harmonic  motion 
and  combinations  of  such  motions;  types  and  characteristics  of 
wave  motion;  production  and  transmission  of  sound;  production 
and  physical  characteristics  of  musical  sound. 
Text:  as  in  Physics  21. 

This    course   is   prescribed   for   all   students    registered   for  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  Chemistry  or  Physics. 
Freshman  Year;   Second  Semester 

Three  lecture  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


PHYSICS  26 — Laboratory  Course  in  Mechanics  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Physics  23;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Physics  23,- 
given  in  the   Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Physics  24 
Second  Semester;  one  Laboratory  period  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 

PHYSICS  31— Magnetism;  Electricity;  Light 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Physics  21  and  24.  The  topics 
treated  are:  Magnetism;  Electric  charges;  steady  electric  cur- 
rents;   electro-chemical    phenomena;     electromagnetisni;    induced 
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and    variable    currents;    electric    oscillations    and    electric    waves; 
ions  in  gases  and  electrons  in  atoms ;  light  and  its  measurement ; 
mirrors  and  prisms ;  lenses  and  optical  instruments ;  color ;  polar- 
ized light. 
Text:   Weld  and  Palmer:  "Modern  Physics." 

This    course   is   prescribed   for  all   students   registered   for  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  Chemistry  or  Physics. 
Sophomore  Year ;  Frst  Semester 

Three  lecture  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


PHYSICS  33 — Laboratory  Course  in  Magnetism,  Etc. 

The  laboratory  work  of  this  course  proceeds  with  Physics  31. 
Quantitative  experiments  with  written  reports,  graphs  and  pre- 
cision measurements  are  required. 

Text:   Taylor,  Watson  and  Howe:   "General  Physics  for  the  Labora- 
tory." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Physics  31. 
First  Semester;  one  laboratory  period  per  week 
One  Semester  Hour  Credit 


PHYSICS  34— Magnetism;  Electricity;  Light  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Physics  31 ;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Physics  31, 
given  in  the  Second  Semester. 

This   course  is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  Chemistry  or  Physics. 
Sophomore  Year ;    Second   Semester 

Three  lecture  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours   Credit 


PHYSICS  36 — Laboratory  Course  in  Magnetism,  Etc.,  II 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Physics  33;  this  course  is  the  second  part  of  Physics  33, 
given  in   the  Seco'nd  Semester. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  take  Physics  34. 

Second  Semester;  one  laboratory  period  per  week 

One  Semester  Hour  Credit 


PHYSICS  41 — Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 

This  course  gives  a  mathematical  treatment  of  the  mechanics 
of   a   particle    and  of   rigid   bodies ;   also  the   properties   of   elastic 
bodies,   impulse  and  momentum,  periodic   motion,   hydromechanics 
and  hydrodynamics. 
Text:  Crezu  and  Smith:   "Mechanics." 
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This  course  is  prescribed  for  students  registered  for  the  B.  S. 
Degree,  and  majoring  in  Physics. 
Junior  Year;   First   Semester 

Three  lectures   and  one  laboratory  period  per  week 
Four   Semester   Hours   Credit 


PHYSICS  42 — Advanced  Heat  and  Thermodynamics 

This  course  gives  a  mathematical  discussion  of  the  generation 
of    heat,    thermometry,    dilitation,    calorimetry,    radiation,    conduc- 
tion thermodynamics,  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. 
Text:  A.  W.  Barton:  "A  Text-Book  of  Heat." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  students  registered  for  the  B.  S. 
Degree,  and  majoring  in  Physics. 
Junior  Year ;   Second   Semester 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week 
Four   Semester   Hours   Credit 


PHYSICS  43—Theory  of  Measurements 

PHYSICS  44— Theory  of  Measurements  II 

(To  be  given  beginning  September,   1936) 

PHYSICS  45— Alternating  Currents 

This   course  presents   a   mathematical  study  of   heating,  light- 
ing and  magnetic  effects,  electrodynamics,  capacitance,  impedence. 
resonance,   power-factors,   transformers   and   oscillatory  currents. 
Text:  Page:  "Electricity." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  students  registered  for  the  B.  S. 
Degree,  and  majoring  in   Physics. 
Senior  Year;  First  Semester 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

PHYSICS  46— Physical  Optics 

This   course  presents   a   mathematical   study   of   wave   motion, 
Huygen's    Principle,    dispersion,    interference,    diffraction,    polariza- 
tion, electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  Quantum  Theory. 
Text:  Robertson:   "Physical  Optics." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  students  registered  for  the  B.  S. 
Degree,  and  majoring  in  Physics. 
Senior  Year;   Second   Semester 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

PHYSICS  47^Modern  Physics  and  Philosophy 

(To  be  given  beginning-   September,   1936) 
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PHYSICS  48— Modern  Physics  and  Philosophy 

This    course    presents    lectures    discussing    the    History   of    the 
Science  of  Physics,  and  of  the  various  theories  of  the  Universe; 
Idealism    and    conceptions     of     reality;     Monism;     the     Quantum 
Theory  and  Relativity. 
Text:  Wulf:   "Notes  from  Modem  Physics." 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  students  registered  for  the  B.  S. 
Degree,  and  majoring  in  Physics. 

Senior  Year;   Second  Semester 

Two  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

PHYSICS  51— Modern  Physics  and  Philosophy 

(To  be  given  beginning  September,  1936) 

PHYSICS  52— Modern  Physics  and  Philosophy 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Physics  48. 

This   course   is    elective    for   Seniors    registered   for   the   A.   B. 
and  Ph.  B.  Degrees. 

Second  Semester;  two  periods  per  week 
Two  Semester  Hours  Credit 

PHYSICS  53 — Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under   Physics  41. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  registered  for 
the  A.  B.  and  Ph.  B.  Degrees. 

First    Semester 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week 

Four   Semester   Hours    Credit 

PHYSICS  54 — Advanced  Heat  and  Thermodynamics 

The  subject-matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Physics  42. 

This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  registered  for 
the  A.  B.  and  Ph.  B.  Degrees. 

Second   Semester 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week 

Four   Semester   Hours    Credit 

PHYSICS  55— Theory  of  Measurements 

PHYSICS  56— Theory  of  Measurements  II 

(To  be  given  beginning  September,  1936) 
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PHYSICS  57— Alternating  Currents 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Physics  45. 

This  course  is   elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  registered  for 
the  A.  B.  and  Ph.  B.  Degrees. 

First    Semester 

Three   lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week 

Four    Semester   Hours    Credit 

PHYSICS  58— Physical  Optics 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  described 
under  Physics  46. 

This  course  is   elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  registered  for 
the  A.  B.  and  Ph.  B.  Degrees. 

Second   Semester 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week 

Four    Semester   Hours    Credit 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  51— The  American  Government 

In  this  course  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  First  Semester,  the  following  topics 
are  considered:  the  foundations  of  American  Democracy;  the  rise 
of  American  Nationalism;  the  formation  of  our  National  System; 
the  Federal  Constitution ;  the  evolution  of  the  Constitution ;  citizen- 
ship and  constitutional  rights ;  the  evolution  of  political  parties, 
and  the  evolution  of  party  machinery. 
Text  :  Professor's  Notes. 

This    course   is    elective   for   Seniors    and   Juniors   in    alternate 
years. 

First  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  52— The  American  Government 

In  the  Second  Semester,  the  structural  and  functional  aspects 
of  our  national  government  are  studied.  The  most  important 
subjects  in  this  part  of  the  course  are  the  following:  the  Presi- 
dential Office ;  the  powers  of  the  President ;  the  Cabinet ;  the  Ad- 
ministrative Departments  and  their  functions ;  the  Civil  Service ; 
the  structure  of  the  National  Legislature ;  the  structure  and  power 
of  the  Federal  Courts ;  a  general  view  of  the  powers  of  Congress ; 
the  powers  of  Congress  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  Com- 
merce, Aviation,  Radio;  Trade  regulation;  regulation  of  labor; 
national  finances;  the  government  of  the  Territories  and  Depen- 
dencies ;  Foreign  Relations ;  Federal  and  State  relations.    Through- 
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out  the  entire  course  many  judicial  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  are  considered,  which  are  germane  to  the  field  of 
national  government. 

This    course   is    elective   for    Seniors    and  Juniors   in    alternate 
years. 

Second    Semester;    four   periods   per   week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  53— Principles  of  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  developed  in  the  judicial 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  first  Semester,  the  foundational  principles  of  our"'Amer- 
ican  System  of  Government  are  thus  studied.  The  more  impor- 
tant subjects  which  are  treated  are:  the  function  of  the  Judiciary 
under  the  Federal  Constitution ;  the  place  of  the  States  in  the 
Federal  Union ;  the  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
governments  of  the  States ;  the  inherent  and  implied  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government ;  the  acquisition  and  government  of  the 
Territories  and  Dependencies ;  the  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution;  Citizenship  in  the  United  States;  Privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens ;  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts ;  the  mean- 
ing of  Judicial  Power;  Jurisdiction  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
controversy;  Jurisdiction  based  on  the  nature  of  the  parties;  non- 
justifiable  controversies ;  separation  of  powers. 

This   course   is    elective   for   Seniors    and  Juniors    in    alternate 
years. 

First  Semester;  four  periods   per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  54— Principles  of  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Political  Science  53,  and  makes 
a  further  study  of  other  principles  of  our  Constitution  as  devel- 
oped in  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  Second  Semester  the  following  are  some  of  the  topics 
which  are  thus-  studied:  the  powers  of  the  President;  the  election, 
organization,  procedure  and  privileges  of  Congress ;  the  miscella- 
neous powers  of  Congress ;  International  Relations ;  Treaties ;  the 
War  Power;  Money;  Taxation:  the  regulation  of  Commerce  by 
Congress;  State  taxation  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
Protection  to  persons  accused  of  crime ;  the  impairment  of  con- 
tracts;  due  process  of  Law;  the  equal  protection  of  the  Laws; 
State  police  power;  Interstate  relations;  Freedom  of  speech  and 
Press;  Religious  Freedom;  Criminal  and  Civil  Procedure  in  the 
Federal  Courts ;  Searches  and  Seizures ;  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

This   course   is    elective    for   Seniors    and  Juniors    in    alternate 
years. 

Second  Semester;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  55— Elements  of  Political  Science 

Political  Science.  Earliest  forms  of  government.  The  nature 
and  forms  of  government.  Government  an  organ  of  society. 
Aristotle's  analysis.  Present  and  future  prevalence  of  democracy 
Growth  of  the  democratic  idea.     Rise  of  the  modern  state. 

The  Functions  of  Government.  The  constituent  functions.  The 
ministrant  functions.  The  State  and  political  rights.  The  State  in 
relation  to  trade.  The  State  in  relation  to  labor.  Regulation  of 
corporations.  The  State  and  public  works.  The  State  and  Educa- 
tion. 

The  objects  of  Government.     The  "Laissez-faire"  theory.     The 
"Paternalistic"  theory  of  government.    The  "Middle  Group"  theory. 
Natural  monopolies.     Equalization  of  competition.     Natural  limits 
to  State  rights. 
Text:  Wilson:   "The  State." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors. 

First  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours   Credit 
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SOCIOLOGY  1— Fundamental  Sociology 

In  this  course  an  intensive  survey  is  made  of  the  field  of  So- 
ciology. During  the  First  Semester  the  fundamental  social  insti- 
tutions are  studied.  The  more  important  subjects  considered  are: 
the  definition  of  Sociology;  the  relationships  of  Sociology  to  the 
other  Social  Sciences;  the  Church  and  Sociology;  history  of  the 
great  Social  Encyclicals  of  the  Popes ;  the  Postulates  of  Sociol- 
ogy; the  Moral  Law;  Rights  and  Duties;  Society  and  Social  Pro- 
cesses ;  Biological  and  Environmental  factors  as  influences  in  so- 
cial life;  the  Family;  the  principal  forms  of  Marriage;  God's  pur- 
pose and  plan  in  Marriage ;  Marriage  customs ;  kinds  of  Mar- 
riage ;  refutation  of  the  Evolution  theory  of  the  Family ;  Reli- 
gion and  the  Religious  Society;  the  State;  non-Christian  theories 
of  the  State;  the  Christian  concept  of  the  State;  the  State  as  a 
Natural  Society;  the  authority  of  the  State;  the  functions  and 
•rights  of  the  State;  duties  of  citizens;  the  family  and  the  State; 
the  Church  and  the  State;  Occupational  Society  and  the  State; 
Occupational  Society  a  Natural  Society;  the  Great  Encyclicals  and 
economical  conditions;  Christian  Democracy;  Property;  Socialism: 
its  principal  forms  and  their  refutation ;  International  Society. 
Tfxt  :  Professor's  Notes. 

This   course   is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for   the 
Ph.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Junior  Year. 

First  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three   Semester  Hours   Credit 
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SOCIOLOGY  2— Sociological  Problems 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Sociology  1.  In  the  Sec- 
ond Semester  the  more  important  social  problems  and  agen- 
cies are  studied,  such  as :  working  conditions  and  wages ;  Trade 
Unionism;  Pope  Pius  XI  on  Trade  Unionism;  Industrial  Partner- 
ship and  Co-operation;  Workers'  Risks;  Unemployment;  Poverty; 
Dependency  and  Relief;  History  and  Co-ordination  of  Relief; 
Eugenics;  Marriage  and  Divorce;  Neo-Malthusianism  refuted;  the 
treatment  of  Defectives ;  Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency ;  Rural 
Society ;  the  Negro  Problems ;  Educational  Society ;  Social  Service 
and  Catholic  Action. 
Text  :  Professor's  Notes. 

This   course  is   prescribed   for   all   students   registered   for   the 
Ph.  B.  Degree,  in  their  Junior  Year. 

Second  Semester;  three  periods  per  week 
Three  Semester  Hours  Credit 


SOCIOLOGY  51— Fundamental  Institutions 

This  course  begins  with  an  outline  of  the  subject  matter  and 
sets  forth  certain  fundamental  principles  which  must  be  accepted 
as  postulates.  The  origin,  growth  and  structure  of  society  are 
then  discussed,  with  the  chief  social  groups  to  which  man  be- 
longs, and  some  of  the  principal  social  institutions,  together  with 
the  various  theories  concerning  them :  the  Family,  Religious  Society, 
the  State,  International  Society,  and  finally  Occupational  Society ; 
concluding  with  a  consideration  of  that  fundamental  institution, 
Property,  and  of  its  modern  challenger,  Socialism. 
Text:  E.  J.  Ross:  "A  Survey  of  Sociology." 

This  course  is  elective  for  Seniors. 

First  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 


SOCIOLOGY  52— Problems  and  Agencies 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Sociology  51.  It  describes 
the  more  practical  activities  of  mankind.  Causes,  effects,  and  pos- 
sible ameliorations  of  present  conditions  are  studied  and  the  stu- 
dent is  shown  wherein  he  may  in  some  measure,  at  least,  fulfill  his 
sacred  duty  of  charity  and  justice  toward  his  fellow-men.  The 
course  opens  with  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  leading  issues  of 
industrial  life,  such  as  work,  wages,  trade  unionism,  workers' 
risks,  and  social  insurance.  Then  come  questions  of  poverty,  de- 
pendency, and  relief ;  eugenics,  marriage,  and  the  family ;  and  the 
social  treatment  of  defectives,  criminals  and  delinquents.  The  next 
section  treats  certain  important  aspects  of  rural  life ;  the  Negro 
problem  as  it  presents  itself  today  in  the  United  States ;  the  su- 
preme social  question  of  education,  and  lastly  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  Sociology  in  social  service  and  in  Catholic  Action,  in  which 
the  whole  course  is  intended  to  culminate.  Throughout  both  parts 
of  this  course  and  of  Sociology  51,  wide  collateral  reading  from 
a  selected  bibliography  is  required,  and  references  are  constantly 
made  to   the  great   encyclicals   of   Popes   Leo   XIII   and   Pius   XI 
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"Rerum  Novarum,"  "Divini  Ulius  Magistri,"  "Casti  Connubii"  and 
"Quadragesimo   Anno." 

Text  :  as  above. 

This   course   is   elective   for   Seniors   who  have   completed  So- 
ciology 51  in  the  First  Semester. 

Second  Semester ;  four  periods  per  week 
Four  Semester  Hours  Credit 
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STUDENT  ACADEMIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Besides  the  traditional  class-room  matter  and  methods,  there  has  always 
been  from  the  beginning  at  Boston  College,  as  at  all  Jesuit  institutions, 
sedulous  care  paid  to  those  other  activities  so  important  in  the  development 
of  youth,  which  are  only  coming  to  be  recognized  today  in  so  many  other 
places  under  the  name  of  "Extra-curricular  activities."  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, all  these  activities  are  but  a  development  of  and  a  supplement  to  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  regular  curriculum,  providing  an  opportunity  for 
certain  profitable  academic  exercises  which  cannot  be  conveniently  attempted 
in  ordinary  class  work.  As  such,  they  were  outlined  as  long  ago  as  1599 
in  many  places  of  the  Jesuit  "Ratio  Studiorum,"  especially  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Academies,"  and  activities  of  this  nature  have  always  been  a  notable 
feature  of  Jesuit  education. 


LEAGUE  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 

The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  are  de- 
votions whose  aim  is  to  keep  alive  in  the  students  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Our  Lord.  The  activities  of  the  League  center  around 
the  day  which  is  especially  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  First  Friday 
of  every  month.  At  this  time,  the  monthly  leaflets  of  the  League  are  dis- 
tributed, and  the  students  are  expected  to  present  themselves  to  their  Con- 
fessor and  receive  the  Communion  of  Reparation.  On  the  First  Friday, 
the  classes  assemble  in  groups  for  devotions,  consisting  of  a  sermon  on 
some  topic  connected  with  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  recitation  of  the  Act  of 
Reparation  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  exercises  of 
the  League  are  conducted  by  : 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Driscoll,  S.J., 

for  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes. 
Rev.  Joseph   D.  FitzGerald,  S.J., 

for  the  Sophomore  class. 
Rev.  Stephen  A.  Mulcahy,  S.J., 

for  the  Freshman  class, 


SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

The  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  composed  of  those  students 
who  are  interested  in  the  particular  objects  of  the  Sodality,  and  who  find 
time  to  participate  either  actively  or  passively  in  the  Sodality  program. 
Personal  sanctification  of  its  members,  or  progress  therein,  is  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  Sodality.  To  help  in  the  attainment  of  this  purpose,  the 
Sodality  has  drawn  up  for  itself  a  general  program  of  intellectual  interest 
to  Catholic  college  students,  and  has  divided  this  program  into  internal 
and  external  activities.     The  program  of  internal  activities  consists  of  re- 
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ligious  questions,  historical,  dogmatic,  apologetic,  which  the  members  treat 
and  discuss  at  the  regular  weekly  meetings.  The  external  activities  in- 
volve the  presentation  before  outside  audiences  of  some  fundamental  doc- 
trine, either  in  the  form  of  a  debate,  discussion  or  dramatic  sketch.  In 
this  way  the  Sodality  aims  at  stirring  up  within  its  members  a  greater 
interest  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  realizing  that  an  increased 
interest  will  generate  a  greater  love,  and  a  greater  love  will  manifest  itself 
in  a  more  perfect  manner  of  living  according  to  the  Catholic  and  Christ- 
like plan. 

A  program  for1  the  year  based  on  the  general  topic :  "Peace  on  Earth," 
will  be  presented  at  the  regular  weekly  meetings  by  members  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes.  The  specific  discussions  will  treat  this  question  in 
relation  to  individuals,  races,  nations  and  classes.  War,  propaganda,  muni- 
tions, religious  tolerance,  labor  and  capital,  charity  and  works  of  mercy, 
will  form  basic  topics  for  study.  The  series  will  be  culminated  by  four 
addresses  on  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ.  In  addition  to  the  weekly  pro- 
gram, several  groups  of  speakers  representing  the  Sodality  will  be  prepared 
to  discuss,  before  public  audiences,  Communism,  the  Mexican  Religious 
Persecution,  Ideal  States  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  .and  the  Philosophy 
of  War.  . 

Moderator:  Rev.  M.  J.  Harding,  S.J. 

The  officers  for  the  current  scholastic  year  are: 

Lawrence  J.  Riley,  '36,  Prefect 

Joseph  E.  King,  '36,  Vice-Prefect 

Brenton  S.  Gordon,  '36,  and  Joseph  F.  Jones,  '36,  First  Assistants 

Francis  P.  Donovan,  '36.  Secretary 

Councillors 
Henry  G.  Beauregard,  '36  John  I.  Foley,  '36 

John  S.  Broderick,  '36  A.  Francis  Hilbrunner,  '36 

C.  Donald  Floyd,  '36  James  J.   Keating,   '36 

Anthony   P.   Flynn,   '36  John  J.  McLaughlin,  '36 

SOPHOMORE-FRESHMAN  SECTION 

Moderator:  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Quinn,  S.J. 

James  M.  Dailey,  '38,  Prefect 

John  P.  Quinn,  '38,   Vice-Prefect 

William  T.  Burgoyne,  '38,  Secretary 

William  T.  Brennan,  '38,  Treasurer 


ECONOMICS  ACADEMY 

This  Academy,  inaugurated  in  1933,  enables  the  student  of  Economics 
to  examine  more  thoroughly  the  modern  economic  problems  of  our  times, 
in  the  light  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  classes  of  Economics. 
Timely    topics,    assigned    under    direction    to    each   member,    are    discussed 
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in  detail  in  a  weekly  seminar,  giving  the  members  an  opportunity  for 
acquiring  the  ability  to  talk  understandingly  on  our  present  economic 
problems,  and  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  current  events  in  the  realm 
of  Economics  by  mutual  discussion  and  interchange  of  opinion. 

Director:   Mr.  Francis  X.  Gleeson,  SJ. 
President:  Philip  A.  Tracy,  '36 


ETHICS  ACADEMY 

The  Ethics  Academy,  an  organization  conducted  for  Seniors  only,  affords 
its  members  opportunity  to  study  and  discuss  general  ethical  principles  and 
apply  these  principles  to  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day. 

During  the  past  school  year  (1934-'3S)  the  members  considered  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Communists  for  putting  their  theories  into  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  an  intensive  study  of  the  true  solution  for  our  present 
troubles,  as  found  in  Pope  Pius  XFs  "Quadrigesimo  Anno." 

During  the  present  year  the  Academy  hopes  to  study  and  ascertain  to 
what  extent  modern  socializing  tendencies  agree  with  true  philosophical 
principles  and  the  natural  law. 

Director:  Mr.  James  J.  Mahoney,  SJ. 
Officers  for  1934-35 

President:  John  J.  Sheehan,  '35 
Vice-President:  William  E.  Hannon,  '35 

Secretary:  John  R.  Hogan,  '35 


FRENCH  ACADEMY 

The  French  Academy  serves  primarily  to  aid  its  members  in  exercising 
themselves  in  the  conversational  use  of  the  French  tongue,  to  encourage  in- 
terest in  French  Literature  and  reading  in  the  better  French  authors,  to 
produce  and  present  from  time  to  time  academic  exercises  in  French,  plays, 
debates,  oratorical  contests.  Meetings  are  held  weekly,  consisting  of  read- 
ings from  French,  literary  analysis  of  texts,  translation  of  excerpts,  lectures, 
debates  or  dramatic  productions,  followed  by  an  informal  period  of  discussion, 
criticism  and  coaching.  Programs  for  the  meetings  and  for  the  public  exer- 
cises of  the  Academy,  and  the  allottment  of  assignments  to  the  members  is 
the  work  of  the  Literary  Committee.  Programs  are  prepared,  approved  by 
the  Director  and  posted  one  month  before  a  given  meeting  or  exercise. 

Director:  Mr.  Andre  deBeauvivier 

President:   Omer  L.  Dufault,  '37 

Vice-President:   Daniel  J.  Pratola,  '37 

Secretary:  Thomas  Gaguin,  '37 

Sergeant-at-Arms :  Gerard  Bouvier,  '37 

Chairman  Literary  Committee:  John  Donelan,  '37 
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GREEK  ACADEMY 

A  keener  interest  in  the  Greek  language  and  a  greater  love  for  Greek 
art  and  literature  than  could  be  satisfied  in  the  ordinary  class  routine  in- 
spired the  formation  some  years  ago  of  the  Greek  Academy.  This  organiza- 
tion offers  excellent  opportunity  for  specialized  and  concentrated  study  in 
Greek  drama,  lyric  poetry  and  philosophy,  broadening  the  necessarily  re- 
stricted appreciation  of  Greek  authors  which  is  acquired  in  the  classroom. 
During  the  past  year  a  study  of  the  Greek  Anthology  and  of  selected  works 
of  the  great  dramatists  fostered  an  appreciation  of  Greek  lyric  and  dramatic 
poetry ;  and  a  study  of  selected  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  selections  from 
the  philosophical  works  of  Plato  afforded  apportunity  for  developing  pre- 
cision in  English  style  through  the  valuable  exercise  of  accurate  translation, 
and  opened  up  the  storehouse  of  Greek  thought  to  the  zealous  student. 

Director:   Mr.  Paul  J.'McManus,  SJ. 
President:  Carl  J.  Thayer,  Jr.,  '36 
Secretary:  John  T.  Fitzgerald,  '37 


SPANISH  ACADEMY 

The  Spanish  Academy  meets  weekly  after  the  afternoon  classes.  This 
club  is  designed  to  supplement  the  regular  class  work  by  furnishing  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  knowledge  and  enhance  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature.  The  programs  are  arrange 
to  include  informal  discussions  on  current  happenings,  reports  on  assigned 
research  work,  study  and  presentation  of  dramas,  debates  and  discourse1?  on 
Spanish  history  and  literature  by  invited  lecturers. 

Director:  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Conlin 

President:    Charles  J.  Dolan,  '36 

Vice-President:   Eric  J.   Stenholm,  '37 

Secretary-Treasurer :  John  E.  McGrath,  '37 


VON  PASTOR  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

The  Ludwig  von  Pastor  Historical  Society  is  composed  of  students  from 
all  classes  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  field  of  History,  and  who 
wish  to  pursue  historical  studies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  regular  courses. 
The  society  meets  each  week  for  a  lecture  or  a  general  discussion. 

In  the  meetings  for  discussion,  some  one  historical  phase  or  movement 
is  treated  throughout  the  year.  Last  year  Nineteenth  Century  European 
History  was  the  topic  chosen.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Society, 
prominent  historians  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective  fields,  are  in- 
vited to  address  the  members.     Their  lectures  are  given  in  the  weeks   in 
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which  there  is  no  discussion  meeting.  When  the  subject  is  of  general  in- 
terest, an  invitation  to  attend  the  lecture  is  extended  to  the  entire  student 
body. 

Director:  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Finnegan,  SJ. 

President:  Francis  P.  Donovan,  '36 

Vice-President:  James  E.  O'Hearn,  '36 

Secretary:  Timothy  F.  Sullivan,  '37 

Executive   Council 

Francis  X.  Mahoney,  '36  J.  Francis  Scannell,  Jr.  '36 

John  T.  McNulty,  '37 


FULTON  DEBATING  SOCIETY 

Debating  has  always  been  a  prime  instrument  for  developing  the  capacity 
of  thinking  clearly  and  quickly  upon  one's  feet  in  the  stress  and  strain  of 
hostile  contention ;  and  it  has  found  ample  exercise  in  the  Debating  Societies 
early  established  at  Boston  College.  The  oldest  of  these  has  been  known 
since  1890  by  its  new  name,  the  Fulton  Debating  Society,  taken  in  honor 
of  Father  Robert  Fulton,  S.J.,  twice  President  and  one  of  the  chief  forces 
behind  the  success  of  Boston  College.  This  Society  is  restricted  to  members 
of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes ;  the  meetings  are  held  each  week.  During 
the  past  school  year,  besides  the  debates  and  discussions  at  its  own  meetings, 
the  Society  engaged  in  many  intercollegiate  debates,  including  debates  with 
Brown,  University  of  Vermont,  Dartmouth,  St.  Peter's,  Providence,  Rut- 
gers, University  of  Maine,  and  Princeton.  Two  of  these  were  broadcast 
on  radio  stations.  There  were  also  a  number  of  lecture  debates,  some  over 
the  radio,  others  before  meetings  of  various  organizations,  such  as  Councils 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  local  Boston  College  Clubs.  In  these  lecture 
debates,  attention  was  focussed  on  Communism  and  on  the  Mexican  perscu- 
tion.  The  work  of  the  Society  each  year  concludes  with  the  Annual  Prize 
Debate  held  at  the  College,  the  winner  receiving  the  Fulton  Gold  Medal, 
the  annual  gift  of  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts.  The  winner  in  1935  was  Henry 
G.  Beauregard,  '36. 

Director:  Mr.  Leo  P.  O'Keefe,  S.J. 
Assistant:  Mr.  Michael  G.  Pierce,  S.J. 

Officers 
1934-35     Second  Term  1935-36     First  Term 

Joseph  C.  Ryan,  '35  President  Lawrence  J.  Riley,  '36 

Donald  V.  Shannon,  '35  Vice-President  Henry  J.  Beauregard,  '36 

Robert  B.  Adams,  '35  Secretary  John  I.  Foley,  '36 

John  A.  McCarthy,  '35  Treasurer  John  J.  McLaughlin,  '36 

J.  Jerome    Sullivan,   '35  Censor  Gerard  F.  Burke,  '36 
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MARQUETTE  DEBATING  SOCIETY 

This  Society,  limited  to  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes,  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  purity  of  diction  and  precision  of  logic  in  forensic  eloquence. 
A  weekly  debate  with  an  open  forum  enables  the  student  to  put  the  funda- 
mental rules  into  practise  and  receive  helpful  criticism  and  correction.    Dur- 
ing the  past  year  extensive  competition  was  given  the  society  through  Parish 
and  Intercollegiate   Debates.     Among  the  colleges   debated   were:    Brown, 
Boston  University,  St.  Joseph's,  Nichols  Junior  College.     A  fitting  climax 
of  each  year  is  the  Annual  Prize  Debate,  the  winner  receiving  the  Gargan 
Gold  Medal,  given  each  year  by  Mrs.  Helena  N.  Gargan  in  memory  of  her 
husband.     The  winner  in  1935  was  John  F.  Donelan,  '37. 
Director:   Mr.  John  J.  Kelleher,  S.J. 
Officers 
1934-35  Second  Semester  1935-36     First  Semester 

Daniel  H.  Hannigan,  '37  President  Francis  E.  Sullivan,  '38 

John  E.  Keary,  '37  Vice-President  William  Clifford,  "38 

Francis  E.  Murphy,  '37  Secretary  Gerald  Jones,  '38 

Robert  J.  Sennott,  '37  Treasurer  George  Maibach,  '38  ' 

Fred'r'k  P.  Carmody,  '37  Sergt-at-Arms   .       James  Casey,  '38 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS 

"THE  STYLUS,"  published  monthly  from  November  to  June  by  the 
undergraduates  of  the  College,  is  a  literary  magazine  and  aims  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  literary  excellence.  Its  purpose  is  to  offer  to 
students  with  special  literary  talent  and  the  ambition  to  cultivate  its  ex- 
pression, an  opportunity  to  have  their  Writings  appear  in  an  established 
publication.  Hence  "THE  STYLUS"  publishes  only  choice  and  original 
productions  in  the  accepted  forms  of  literary  expression,  such  as  the  short 
story,  the  various  types  of  essay  and  poetry.  Some  space,  however,  is  given 
in  its  pages  to  book  reviews  and  editorial  comment.  "THE  STYLUS"  is 
an  important  extra-curricular  activity,  since  it  is  through  this  medium  that 
the  College  offers  to  students  desirous  and  capable  of  pursuing  a  literary 
career  an  opportunity  to  test  and  improve  themselves  in  the  art  of  critical 
and  creative  writing  and  to  acquire  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique of  editing  a  literary  magazine.  The  magazine  was  founded  in  1882 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Literary  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges. 
Director,  Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien,  S.J. 
Assistant  Director,  Mr.   Charles   J.   Reardon,   S.J. 

Editorial  Staff 

Editor-in-Chief:   Louis  F.  V.  Mercier 

Associate  Editor:   Paul  V.  Power 

Managing   Editor:    Mark   Dalton 

Departmental  Editor:  Joseph  McCarthy 
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Editorial  Council 

Henry  G.  Beauregard    Harold  M.  Carr 

Edward  M.   Merrick 

Circulation  Manager:   Edward  L.  Fitzmaurice 

Business  Manager:  John  T.  H.  Galvin 

Advertising  Manager:  Gerard  F.  Burke 

Subscription  Manager:   Austin  W.  Brewin 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS 

''THE  HEIGHTS,"  the  official  news  organ  of  Boston  College,  was  founded 
in  1919.  A  weekly  newspaper,  written  and  published  by  the  students,  its 
purpose  is  to  publish  the  news  of  events  at  the  College,  Law  School,  Gradu- 
ate School,  etc.,  and  the  activities  of  the  students,  faculty  and  alumni. 
Besides  the  usual  news  and  sports  items,  "THE  HEIGHTS"  also  runs  special 
columns  and  features.  It  cherishes  and  strives  to  maintain  the  highest 
ideals  of  Catholic  journalism,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  influential 
activities  in  the  College,  and  gives  the  students  connected  with  it  a  wealth 
of  journalistic,  literary  and  business  experience.  All  registered  students 
of  the  College  are  eligible  for  membership  on  the  staff.  "THE  HEIGHTS" 
commemorated  its  fifteenth  anniversary  in  November,  1934. 

Director:  Rev.  John  W.  Chapman,  SJ. 
Assistant:  Mr.  Neil  H.  Donohue,  S.J. 

Managing  Board 

Editor-in-Chief :    Paul  V.   Power,   '36 

Managing  Editor:   John  F.  Paget,  '36 

Nezvs  Editor:  Louis  F.  V.  Mercier,  '36 

Feature  Editor:  William  J.  Collins,  Jr.,  '36 

Sports  Editor:   Charles  A.  Iarrobonat,  '37 

Business  Manager:   T.   Guy  Gardner,  '36 

Circulation  Manager:    I.   Joseph  Vaas,   '36 

DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  Dramatic  Association  is  the  oldest  of  the  extra-curricular  activities 
at  Boston  College.  Dramatic  performances  are  a  long-established  feature 
of  Jesuit  education,  in  which  the  youth  is  taught  self-reliance  and  becoming 
self-expression  in  public;  they  supplement  class  work  in  vocal  expression, 
and  afford  a  distinct  cultural  development.  Since  Shakespeare  has  furnished 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  plays  presented  from  the  beginning  at  Boston  College, 
the  entire  student  body  has  always  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an  ap- 
preciation of  and  an  intellectual  improvement  from  the  masterpieces  of  that 
master-mind,  far  superior  to  anything  which  can  be  gained  from  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  play  in  the  classroom. 
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During  the  1934  season,  however,  due  to  the  proximity  of  certain  exam- 
inations, the  custom  of  closing  the  year  with  a  Shakespearean  production 
was  dispensed  with  and  a  less  elaborate,  though  truly  dramatic,  work  was 
chosen  to  ring  the  curtain  down  on  the  year's  performances. 

In  1934,  a  series  of  plays  covering  various  periods  was  produced.  The 
first,  the  popular  "Journey's  End,"  with  Walter  F.  Herlihy  in  the  leading 
role,  dealt  with  life  and  tragedy  in  the  trenches  during  the  World  War. 
The  second,  an  original  play  entitled  "Justice  For  All,"  with  Edward  S. 
Stanton  portraying  the  leading  character,  centered  about  the  present  eco- 
nomic and  social  distress.  The  third,  a  typical  Medieval  Drama,  was  the 
Morality  "Everyman,"  with  Stanley  J.  Driscoll  assuming  the  lead.  The 
fourth,  the  popular  "Cardinal  Richelieu,"  with  Laurence  S.  Mullin  in  the 
title  role,  was  selected  as  a  most  appropriate  and  fitting  climax  to  the 
year's  work  of  the  Association. 

Director:  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Kenealy,  S.J. 

President:   Gerard  F.  Burke,  '36 

Vice-President:  Stanley  J.  Driscoll,  '37 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Joseph  R.  St.  Pierre,  '36 

Business  Manager:  John  R.  Broderick,  '36 

Stage  Manager:  Martin  B.  Mahoney,  '38 

Publicity  Manager:  John  E.  Lally,  '36 

Assistant:   Paul  L.  Schultz,  '38 


MILITARY  CLUB 

The  Boston  College  Military  Club  is  the  modern  development  of  an  organi- 
zation which  was  formed  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  College  itself, 
though  for  a  somewhat  different  reason.  In  the  early  days  of  the  College, 
Athletics,  as  we  have  grown  to  know  them,  were  practically  non-existent  in 
the  American  educational  world.  The  need  of  vigorous  physical  exercise 
was  met  at  Boston  College  by  the  institution  of  military  service  in  1869. 
The  Civil  War  was  fresh  in  all  men's  minds,  and  in  concert  with  General 
John  Gray  Foster,  one  of  the  converts  to  the  Faith  which  the  war  had  pro- 
duced, a  student  battalion  was  organized,  known  as  the  Foster  cadets.  For 
the  training  of  the  cadets,  an  officer  of  the  LTnited  States  Army  was  detailed 
from  a  fort  in  the  harbor,  and  guns  and  other  accoutrement,  except  uniforms, 
was  furnished  by  the  State.  The  battalion  achieved  some  local  reputation, 
and  probably  attained  better  the  end  of  its  institution  than  any  other  scheme 
of  athletics  has  succeeded  in  doing  since  or  is  likely  to  do  in  the  future; 
for  military  tactics  and  drill  provide  exercise  for  everyone,  officers  and  pri- 
vates alike,  and  are  deliberately  designed  to  produce  strong  muscles  and 
alert  minds  in  all,  not  in  a  restricted  number.  Because  military  drill  does 
spell  work  and  hard  exercise  for  all,  it  is  rarely  popular  and  tends  to  fall 
into  disuse.  Revived  vigorously  by  Father  Jeremiah  O'Connor,  President 
from  1879-1884,  the  battalion  ultimately  ceased  to  exist. 
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This  Military  unit  was  thus  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, which  has  dwarfed  its  ancestor  in  importance,  and  of  the  present  Mili- 
tary Club.  From  the  Military  Club  came  the  two  minor  sports  of  the 
College,  the  Rifle  Team  and  the  Fencing  Team.  The  Club  has  as  its  ulti- 
mate objective  the  establishment  of  a  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  unit 
at  the  College,  with  courses  in  Military  Science,  such  as  are  being  given 
in  many  Colleges  today.  This  will  meet  the  need  which  many  acknowledge 
of  having  Catholic  College  graduates  in  the  Military  field. 

Director:  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Lynch,  SJ. 
(Major,  United  States  Army,  Retired) 


THE  MUSIC  CLUB 

The  Music  Club,  comprising  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra,  offers  students 
an  opportunity  to  continue  study  in  music  and  aims  at  development  in 
appreciation  of  the  art.  Glee  Club  members  avail  themselves  of  knowledge 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  voice  culture  and  have  occasion  to  do 
work  in  folk-songs,  motets,  dramatic  music,  and  old  liturgical  polyphony. 
Members  of  the  orchestra  have  ample  opportunity  to  advance  their  particu- 
lar instrumental  study.  During  the  semesters  of  1934-1935,  work  was 
done  in  Palestrina,  Perosi,  Bortnianski,  Moussorgski  and  Brahms ;  Stoessel, 
Mendelssohn  and  Grieg.  Natural  talent  in  prospective  soloists,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  is  carefully  developed.  A  football  band  furnishes  music  at 
the  games  of  the  season. 

In  the  course  of  the  1935  season,  concerts  of  the  Music  Club  were  given 
in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston ;  at  Regis  College  and  Weston  College,  Weston ; 
in  Newton,  West-  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  in  New  York 
City.  The  final  concert  of  the  season  was  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Sunday,  May  12.  The  Club  broadcast  two  concerts 
over  Station  WNAC. 

Director:   James   Ecker 

Faculty  Adviser:  Rev.  Leo  J.  Gilleran,  S.J. 

President:  John  Foley,  '36 

Vice-President:  John  Broderick,  '36 

Secretary:  George  Trudell,  '36 

Student  Leader  (Band) :  Walter  Burke,  '37 

President  (Band) :   Frank  P.  Crowley,  Jr. 


PRE-MEDICAL  SEMINAR 

The  Pre-Medical  Seminar  has  for  its  purpose  a  better  understanding 
of  various  phases  of  medical  education  and  medical  practice,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  modern  topics  which  concern  both  medicine  and  morality.  It 
also  serves  as  a  common  bond  of  union  for  the  Senior  Pre-Medical  stu- 
dents,  who   are   prevented   by   a   strenuous   class    and    laboratory   schedule 
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from  sharing  many  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  College.  In 
this  Seminar  the  students  find  a  means  of  greater  co-operation  with  their 
professors  and  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  special  advantages, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  deeper  friendships  among  themselves. 

Director:  Rev.  Francis  J.  Dore,  S.J.,  M.D. 

President:  Robert  B.  O'Connor,  '35 

Vice-President:   Thomas  I.  Ryan,  '35 

Secretary:  John  J.  Larkin,  '35 
Treasurer:  James  F.  McDonough,  '35 


RADIO  CLUB 

The  Radio  Club  was  organized  in  1919.  Its  purpose  is  to  inculcate  and 
develop  in  the  students  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  modern  applications 
of  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony.  The  original  equipment  was  a  gift  of 
His  Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O'Connell,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Boston. 
With  the  march  of  progress  in  the  science  of  radio  many  radical  changes  in 
the  equipment  have  taken  place.  At  the  present  time  the  station,  operating 
under  the  official  call  letters  W-1PR,  is  equipped  with  a  one-hundred  watt 
continuous  wave  transmitter,  operating  on  the  amateur  harmonically  re- 
lated transmission  bands.  In  addition  an  experimental  56  to  60  megacycle 
transmitter  and  receiver  forms  an  auxiliary  unit  for  telephonic  and  tele- 
graphic operation  in  the  quasi-optical  portion  of  the  spectrum.  The  main 
receiving  equipment  is  of  the  most  modern  short-wave  superheterodyne 
type  that  responds  to  all  amateur  and  important  commercial  frequency 
bands.  The  signals  from  W-1PR  have  been  heard  the  world  over,  and 
the  receiving  equipment  is  equally  effective.  The  station  is  located  in  the 
Department  of  Physics.  The  elevation  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Science 
Building  where  the  transmitter  is  situated  is  220.7  feet  above  mean  sea 
level,  and  its  latitude  is  42°  20'  8.6",  and  it's  longitude  is  71°  10'  5.6". 

Director:  Rev.  John  A.  Tobin,  S.J. 

President:   A.   Francis   Hilbrunner 

Vice-President:   John   J.   Driscoll 

Secretary:  Alfred  R.  N.  Taddeo 

"SUB  TURRI" 

The  "Sub  Turri"  is  the  year  book  of  the  Senior  Class,  edited  and  pub- 
lished each  year   at   Commencement   time  by   members   of  the   graduating 

class*  Editorial  Staff  —  1936 

Editor-in-Chief:  Henry  G.  Beauregard 

Business  Manager:   Gerard  F.   Burke 

Managing  Editor:  Mark  J.  Dalton 

Chairman  of  Editorial  Board:   Carl   Thayer 
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1935  -  1936 
Boston  College  Athletic  Council 

Chairman:  John   P.   Curley,  '13 
John  R.  McNamara,  '27  Frank  J.  Maloney,  '34 

Harry  A.  Downes,  '32  Francis  J.   McCrehan,   '25 

William  J.  Ormsby  John  A.  Ryder 


Graduate  Advisory  Board 

1935  - 1936 

Director:  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Cummings,  S.J. 
Manager:  John  P.  Curley,  '13 
Henry   J.    Kiley  Charles  E.  Darling,  '25 

Cornelius  T.   O'Connor,  '20  John  P.  Manning,  '09 

Rev.  David  I.  Fitzgerald,  '07  William   Ohrenberger,   '27 

Dr.  Timothy  J.  Murphy,  '88 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  COUNCIL 

1936-1937 

President  of  the  Student  Activities  Council:  Paul  V.  Power 
President  of  Senior  Class:   Frederick  W.  Roche,  '36 

President  of  Junior  Class:   Richard  Kelley,  '37 

President  of  Sophomore  Class:  John  Gately,  Jr.,  '38 

Editor  of  "The  Stylus" :  Louis  F.  V.  Mercier,  '36 

Editor  of  "The  Heights":  Paul  V.  Power,  '36 

President  of  Fulton  Debating  Society:   Lawrence  J.   Riley,   '36 

President  of  Marquette  Debating  Society,  Edward   T.    Sullivan,   '38 

Prefect  of  Sodality:  Lawrence  J.  Riley,  '36 

President  of  Music  Club:  John  I.  Foley,  '36 

President  of  Dramatic  Association:  Gerard  F.  Burke,  '36 

President  of  Student  Athletic  Council:  Edward  P.  Galligan,  '36 

Captain  of  Football  Team:  Joseph  F.  O'Brien,  '36 

Captain  of  Baseball   Team:   Timothy  M.  Ready,  '36 

Captain  of  Track  Team:  Edward  F.  Kickham,  '36 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Officers 

President:  Dr.  Cornelius  T.  O'Connor,  '20 

First  Vice-President:  J.  Burke  Sullivan,  '24 

Second  Vice-President:  William  T.  Miller,  '04 

Treasurer:  Henry  J.  Smith,  '22 

Secretary:  Frederick  A.  McDermott,  '27 

Board  of  Directors 

Rev.  James  H.  Doyle,  '22 

Charles  F.  Hurley,  Ex.-'16  John  F.  Monahan,  '24 

Executive  Secretary:  Charles  J.  McGill,  '20 
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The  establishment  of  Scholarships  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  for  in  this  way 
many  young  men  of  excellent  promise  are  given  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate 
education  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  To  all  who  have  at  heart 
the  best  interests  of  youth  is  earnestly  recommended  this  opportunity  of 
spreading  the  beneficial  influences  of  Catholic  education  and  of  enabling 
worthy  young  men  to  equip  themselves  for  the  higher  spheres  of  life  and 
thus  to  aid  effectively  both  Church  and  State.  By  means  of  the  established 
scholarships  the  Trustees  of  Boston  College  are  able  to  provide  education 
for  promising  students  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  regular  tuition  fees. 

All  future  scholarships  will  be  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  the 
amount  to  be  applied  to  the  holder  of  the  scholarship  will  be  only  the  in- 
come from  the  principal. 

The  holder  of  a  scholarship  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  high  rank  in 
his  class  for  proficiency,  diligence  and  good  conduct.  An  average  of  70 
per  cent  must  be  attained  by  all  who  hold  scholarships. 

The  Scholarship  Funds  contributed  are  recorded  in  the  following  list.  It 
is  required  that  the  holder  of  a  Scholarship  make  up  the  deficit,  if  any,  be- 
tween the  available  Annual  Income  and  the  Regular  Tuition  Fee  of  $200. 


The  William  Cardinal  O'Connell  Scholarships 

The  Reverend  Timothy  Mahoney  Fund 

The  Jeremiah  J.  Fitzgerald  Fund 

St.   Mary  Scholarships 

The  Martha  Moore  Avery  Scholarship  (Income  on  $4000.) 
Appointment  to  be  made  by  the   Moderator  of  the  Philomatheia 
Club. 

The  Edward  I.  Baker  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 

Founded  in  January,  1906. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Barry  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 

The  Timothy  -Barry   Scholarship    (Income  on  $1000.) 

The  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Brannan  Scholarships. 

(Income  on  $40,000.) 
Established  for  deserving  Roman  Catholic  boys ;   in  the  awarding 
of    these    Scholarships,    preference    is    to    be    shown    boys    from    St. 
Edward's   Parish,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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The  Reverend  William  P.  Brett,  S.J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 
Founded  by  John  A.  Brett  in  favor  of  a  deserving  student  who 
wishes  to  study  for  the  Priesthood. 

The  Matthias  and  Josephine  Brock  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2500.) 

For  a  graduate  of  Holy  Trinity  School,  Boston. 

The  James  and  Ellen  Josephine  Brophy  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $3000.) 

Founded  in  1927. 

The  Reverend  Francis  Butler  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  January,  1910,  by  St.  Leo's  Parish,  Dorchester. 

The  Mary  Burke  Butler  Scholarship  (Income  on  $5000.) 

The  Edward  J.  Butler  Scholarship  (Income  on  $5000.) 

The  Michael  Carney  Scholarship  (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Reverend  Father  Charlier,  S.J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  1894  by  the  Immaculate  Conception  Conference  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 

The  Timothy  W.  Coakley  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Coghlin  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  May,  1909. 

The  Right  Reverend  Arthur  T.  Connolly  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1000.) 

To  be  awarded  by  the  Reverend  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  Jamaica  Plain,  to  a  boy  living  in  that  Parish 
who  has  had  at  least  three  years'  attendance  at  the  Cheverus  Parochial 
School. 

The  Catherine  Moroney  Connolly  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Reverend  William  E.  Conroy,  D.D.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $3500.) 
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The  John  F.  Cronan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

Founded  in  1897-98  by  John  F.  Cronan  of  Boston,  in  favor  of  any 
deserving  young  man  who  is  without  means  of  securing  an  education. 
All  examinations  for  the  same  shall  be  held  after  due  notice  is  given 
in  at  least  two  newspapers.  In  the  event  of  no  one  applying  to  com- 
pete for  the  scholarship  there  is  reserved  the  right  of  selection  by 
His  Excellency,  the  Archbishop  of  Boston. 

The  Mary  Emelda  Curley  Scholarship  (Income  on  $5000.) 
The  Dana  Scholarships,  Two   (Income  on  $3000.) 

The  Day  Scholarships,  three  (Income  on  $4200.) 
Founded  in  1905. 

The  Henry  Doherty  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  1895. 

The  Mary  and  Susan  Dolan  Scholarships 

(Income  on  $5000.) 
Pounded  in  1911  by  Reverend  Michael  Dolan  of  Newton.     Two 
scholarships  are  for  students  from  Our  Lady's  Parish,  Newton,  and 
one  for  a  student  from  St.  Peter's  Parish,  Lowell. 

The  Reverend  Michael  Dolan  Scholarships 

(Income  on  $4500.) 
Founded  in  1896,  1898,  and  1903.    To  be  awarded  to  graduates  of 
the  Grammar  or  High  School  of  the  Parish  of  Our  Lady  at  Newton. 
Appointment  to  be  made  by  Pastor  or  Archbishop  of  Boston. 

The  John  and  Margaret  Donovan  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Ellen  Driscoll  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  1905. 

The  Clara  C.  and  Mary  E.  Dunn  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $5000.) 
To  be  awarded  annually  by  vote  of  the  Trustees  to  some  deserving 
young  man  whose  scholarship  record  entitles  him  to  consideration  and 
who  is  without  means  of  paying  the  annual  tuition. 

The  James  W.  Dunphy  Scholarship  (Income  on  $3500.) 

The  Reverend  Michael  Earls,  S.J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 
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The  Erin  Court,  M.  C.  O.  F.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 
Founded  to  Promote  Catholic  Higher  Education.     This  scholarship 
is  to  be  awarded  by  competition  among  the  sons  of  Foresters  and 
preference  given  to  a  son  of  a  member  of  Erin  Court. 

The  Charles  T.  Fisher  Scholarship   (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Jeremiah  J.  Fitzgerald  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $3000.) 

The  Bridget  Fitzpatrick   Scholarship    (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Eose  Fitzpatrick  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  1894. 

The  Reverend  John  Flatley  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 

The  Reverend  Michael  F.  Flatley  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 

Founded  in  1896.     To  be  awarded  to  a  deserving  student  of  the 

parochial  school  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Maiden. 

The  Reverend  John  H.  Fleming  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $5000.) 
Preferably  to  a  student  of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Dedham. 

The  Bridget  Flood   Scholarship    (Income  on   $1000.) 

The  John  D.  and  Ellen  Foley  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $3311.67.) 

The  Reverend  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Ellen  T.  Gavin  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  John  J.   Griffin   Scholarship    (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Mary  Grimes  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 

The  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Scholarships   (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  beneficiaries  are  to  be  young  men  who,  irrespective  of  race, 
color  or  creed,  are  American  citizens  or  have  declared  their  intention 
of  becoming  citizens. 

The  James  E.  Hayes  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 

Founded  in  June,  1900,  by  the  the  State  Council,  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. 
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The  Reverend  Jeremiah  Healey  Scholarships 

(Income  on  $3000.) 
Founded  in  1912.    To  be  awarded  to  students  who  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  St.  John's  Seminary,  Brighton. 

The  Eleanor  Healy  Memorial  Scholarships 

(Income  on  $10,312.93.) 

The  Reverend  John  F.  Heffernan  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $5000.) 

The  Dr.  John  A.  Horgan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 
Founded  by  the  Misses  Horgan  in  memory  of  their  brother. 

The  Matthew  Horgan  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 

Founded  in  1911  by  his  children  in  affectionate  memory  of  a  de- 
voted father  and  a  faithful  defender  of  religion. 

The  John  W.  Horne  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1000.) 
Founded  in  1921. 

The  Timothy  A.  Hurley  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1200.) 
Founded  in  1927. 

The  Annie  Hussey   Scholarship    (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Mary  G.  Keefe  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  1906. 

The  Sarah  Kelleher  Scholarship    (Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  1904. 

The  Michael  J.  Kelly  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Katherine  Kilroy  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 
Founded  in  1912. 

The  Mary  Kramer  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 

The  Loyola  Scholarships   (Income  on  $5000.) 

Founded  in  1900-1901  by  Reverend  Thomas  Scully  of  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass. 
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The  Loyola  Guild  Scholarships    (Income  on  f  16,000.) 
Reverend  John  Bapst,  SJ. 
Reverend  Ed.  V.  Boursaud,  S.J. 
Reverend  Alphonse  Charlier,   S.J. 
Reverend  Edward  I.  Devitt,  S.J. 
Reverend  Robert  Fulton,  S.J. 
Reverend  John  McElroy,  S.J. 
Reverend  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  SJ. 
Brother  Timothy  Fealey,   SJ. 

The  Keverend  Thomas  B.  Lowney  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $3000.) 

The  Eugene  Lynch   Scholarship    (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Hannah  McCarthy  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 

Founded  in  1898. 

The  Patrick  F.  McCarthy  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  1907. 

The  Reverend  John  E.  McElroy,  S.J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Reverend  Thomas  P.  McGinn  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $4000.) 
To  be  appointed  by  the  Pastor  of  St.  John's  Church,  Peabody. 

The  Henry  P.  McGlinchey,  S.J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Catherine  McGrath  Scholarship   (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Catherine  and  Sarah  McHugo  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Anna  B.  McEenna  Scholarship  (Income  on  $5000.) 

The  Reverend  John  W.  McMahon  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $4000.) 
The  holder  of  this  scholarship  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Rev- 
erend Pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  his 
selection  is  to  be  limited  to  a  young  man  who  is  a  present  or  past 
member  of  said  Parish,  preferably,  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  School. 
If  the  Reverend  Pastor  or  the  one  designated  by  him  does  not  exer- 
cise his  right,  the  holder  of  said  scholarship  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Reverend   President  of  Boston  College. 
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The  Eight  Reverend  Michael  T.  McManus  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $3000.) 
To  be  appointed  by  Sister  Superior  of  St.  Mary's  Parochial  School, 
Brookline. 

The  Catherine  McManus  Scholarship   (Income  on  $3276.) 

The  Mary  A.  Magennis  Scholarship   (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Mary  Maloney  Scholarships   (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Mary  and  Francis  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in   1911. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Mohan  Scholarships 

(Income  on  $13,829.51.) 

The  Sophia  Mundy  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 

The  Reverend  Father  Nopper,  S.J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  1911  by  the  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Boston. 

The  Elizabeth  O'Connell  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1000.) 

Founded    by    Mrs.    Elizabeth    O'Connell.     Appointment    to    this 
scholarship  to  be  made  by  the  O'Connell  family. 

The  Frederick  P.   O'Connell   Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 
Founded  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  O'Connell.    Appointment  to  this  scholar- 
ship to  be  made  by  the  O'Connell  family. 

The  John,  Mary  and  Ellen  O'Connor  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2500.) 

The  Henry  O'Donnell   Scholarship    (Income  on  $2000.) 

For  student  from  Gate  of  Heaven  Parish,  South  Boston;  appoint- 
ment to  be  made  by  Pastor. 

The  Mary  J.  O'Donnell  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

For  student  from  Gate  of  Heaven  Parish,  South  Boston;  appoint- 
ment to  be  made  by  Pastor. 

The  John  O'Hare  Scholarship  (Income  on  $3000.) 

The  Orr  Scholarships  (Income  on  $3000.) 

The  Reverend  Dennis  O'Sullivan,  S.J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 
Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Reverend  Dennis  T.  O'Sullivan,  S.J. 
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The  Humphrey   J.   O'Sullivan   Scholarship 

(Income  on  $3000.) 
To  be  appointed  by  the  Pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Lowell. 

The  Grace  Parkman  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Joseph  C.  Pelletier  Scholarship    (Income  on  $4000.) 
Founded  in  1927. 

The  Philomatheia  Scholarship  (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Reverend  James  M.  Prendergast  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $4000.) 
Founded  in  1910. 

The  Reverend  Jeremiah  M.  Prendergast,  S.J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 

The  Thomas  Riley  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

Founded  in  March,  1910,  by  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Riley,  in  affection- 
ate memory  of  a  devoted  husband  and  a  generous  patron  of  letters. 

The  Reverend   Daniel   C   Riordan    Scholarship 

(Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Vincent  P.  Roberts  Scholarship   (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Rockwell  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Horace  T.  Rockwell. 

The  Vera  Ryan  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2500.) 

Founded  in  memory  of  Miss  Vera  Ryan  by  her  sisters,  preferably 
for  a  student  with  a  religious  vocation. 

The  Bernard  Scalley  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  1913. 

The  Reverend  William  J.  Scanlon  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Mary  Ann  Scott  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2321.) 

Founded  in  March,  1911.  To  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  wishes 
to  study  for  the  priesthood,  preferably  to  one  who  desires  to  enter 
a  Religious  Order. 

The  Joseph  F.  Sinnott  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 
The  Dennis  J.   Sexton   Scholarship    (Income  on  $1000.) 
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The  St.  Catherine's  Guild  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Reverend  James  F.  Stanton  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Reverend  Dennis   Sullivan   Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2225.) 

The  Ellie  Mullen  Sullivan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  John  Sullivan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 
Founded  in  1902. 

The  Michael  H.  Sullivan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Elizabeth  C.  Supple  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Reverend  James  N.  Supple  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  1911.     To  be  awarded  to  a  worthy  student  from  the 
Parish  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Charlestown,  who  desires  to  study 
for  the  priesthood. 

The  Reverend  Michael  J.  Supple  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  1911.     To  be  awarded  to  a  deserving  student  from  the 
Parish  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Charlestown. 

The  Cecilia  Tully  Scholarships  (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Margaret  Tully  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Lemuel  P.  Vaughan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Catherine  R.  H.  Wallace  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Anna  Ward  Scholarships  (Income  on  $6000.) 

The  Reverend  Timothy  J.  Woods  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $5000.) 
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The  Charles  J.  O'Malley  Family  Fellowships  of  Boston 
College. 

Founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  O'Malley  in  1931.  The  as- 
signment and  allocation  of  these  Fellowships  and  the  period  of  indi- 
vidual tenure  are  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  Boston  College.  Details  concerning  these  Fellowships 
are  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 


For  founding  a  total  scholarship  in  Boston  College  the  sum  of  Four 
Thousand  Dollars  ($4000)  is  required.  Anyone  desirous  of  founding  a 
scholarship  may  use  the  following : 


I 

j  FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

f 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

I  dollars  for  a  scholarship  or  scholarships,  to  be  called,  etc 

I 


I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  Trustees  of  Boston  College,  a 
corporation  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
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&egteter  of  g>tubentg 

1935-1936 

Adams,  Charles  J IV  Brockton 

Adams,  Joseph  J.,  Jr I  Fitchburg 

Adams,  William  J II  Taunton 

Adelmann,  Frederick  J Ill   Norwood 

Agrippino,  Joseph  IV  Boston 

Ahearn,  Edward  R Ill  Dorchester 

Ahearn,  John  M IV  Arlington 

Ahern,  Thomas  J I  Arlington 

Aisner,  Raymond  J II  Brighton 

Albani,  Frank  V II  Readville 

Allan,  Arthur  C I  Newport,  R.  I. 

Allenburg,  Lawrence  J Ill  No.  Cambridge 

Alukonis,  Peter  A IV  So.  Boston 

Anderson,  Paul  F I  . Winthrop 

Andres,  Philip  R Ill  Newtonville 

Andrew,  William  F Ill Cambridge 

Anglin,  William  C II   Allston 

Archer,  Clement  C Ill  Beverly 

Arendtz,  Frederick  V I  Dorchester 

Arminio,  Kenneth I Natick 

Ash,  Edward  J I  Somerville 

Avery,  Earl  E IV  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Awen,  Joseph  H I  Lowell 

Ayers,  James  H . I Salem 

Azab,  John  C I  Chestnut  Hill 

Bailey,  David  B.  «. IV  Lowell 

Baldi,  John  J '. I  Somerville 

Baldwin,  Ralph  Freeman I  Lawrence 

Banks,  Paul  T I  So.  Boston 

Banks,  Walter  L IV  Lowell 

Barolis,  John  F II  Dorchester 

Barrett,  Charles  J I  Brockton 

Barrett,  John  G Ill  «. Jamaica  Plain 

Barrett,  John  T I  So.  Braintree 

Barrett,  William  L I  Jamaica  Plain 

Barry,  Daniel  A II   Roslindale 

Barry,  Joseph  C Ill  Roxbury 

Barry,  Walter  F Ill  Somerville 

Barry,  William  L IV  Roxbury 

Bartholomew,  Paul  M II  Arlington 

Baxter,  William  E IV  No.  Easton 

Beauregard,  Henry  G IV  Brookline 

Belekewicz,  Walter  E I  Brighton 

Bellantonio,  William  V IV  Milford 

Bellevue,  Francis  H II  Everett 

Bergen,  William  B II  West  Roxbury 

Bernard,  Raymond  E I  ,  Winthrop 

Berra,  Edward  J IV Somerville 

Berry,  James  R Ill  Holliston 
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Beston,  William  J II  Somerville 

Bevacqua,  Louis  C IV  South  Boston 

Bielawski,  Francis  B I  Brighton 

Bigoness,  Joseph  W.,  Jr , I  North  Quincy 

Birmingham,  Charles  T. II  .' Hyde  Park 

Bismarck,  Andrew  P I  Natick 

Black,  John  J Ill  Dorchester 

Black,  John  L IV  Wollaston 

Blandori,  Hugo  P II  Newton 

Blaney,  Robert  L I  Lawrence 

Blita,  Morris  E Ill  Brookline 

Blood,  Richard  W II  .-. Dorchester 

Blute,   James   F.,  Jr II  Newton 

Boehner,  Walter  R I Roxbury 

Bonin,  Frederick  J II  Auburn 

Bonner,  Eugene  L Ill  Jamaica  Plain 

Bonner,  James  V II West  Roxbury 

Bonner,  John  J Ill  So.  Boston 

Boodro,  Charles  J II  Roslindale 

Bottary,  Leo  II  Roslindale 

Boudreau,  Daniel  J IV  East  Boston 

Bouvier,  Gerald  H TIT  Lowell 

Bowler,  Thomas  R II  : Ayer 

Boyce,  Allen  F Ill  Dorchester 

Boylan,    Donald    A I Watertown 

Bovle,   Joseph   A ..II Lawrence 

Bradley,  Paul  F : ....I  Belmont 

Bradley,  Thomas  G ..D  Belmont 

Brady,   Dennis  J.  F ..II  Lynn 

Bragan,  James  A Ill  '. Dorchester 

Branca,  Alfred  W.  J ..'..I  Dorchester 

Brenan,  Stephen  J IV  Wakefield 

Brennan,  Francis  P ....I  Somerville 

Brennan,  Joseph  F ....I  Roxbury 

Brennan,  Robert  E Ill  Watertown 

Brennan,  Robert  J Til  Dorchester 

Brennan,  Thomas  J IV  Brockton 

Brennan,  William  F .JT Melrose 

Breslin.  Josenh  D ..II  Somerville 

Bresnahan,  Paul  M TV  Roslindale 

Brewin.  Austin  W IV   Everett 

Broadhnrst.  John  F ..TI  Watertown 

Broderick.  Tohn  R IV Dorchester 

Broley,  William  H ....I  Charlestown 

Brown,  Edward  V ...I  Chelsea 

Brown,  Francis  H IV  _. ....   Somerville 

Browne.  William  P ....I   Ded'iam 

Bryan,  Walter  L.  ..II  Quincy 

Bryson,  George  V Ill  Newton 

Bucci,  Arnold  L ....I  Medford 

Bucke,  Gerald  L ....I  Dorchester 

Buckley,  Thomas  H ..II  Maiden 

Bulman,  Neil  P IV  Dorchester 

Bulman,  Richard  D II   Brockton 

Burgess,  John  J HI  Cambridge 

Burgoyne,  John  A IV   MedfoH 

Burgoyne,  William  T II  Medford 
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Burkard,  Lawrence  H.  C II  West  Roxbury 

Burke,  David  M Ill  Hyde  Park 

Burke,  Francis  J Ill  Brighton 

Burke,  Gerard  F IV  Jamaica  Plain 

Burke,  John  A IV  . Hyde  Park 

Burke,  John  G IV  Dorchester 

Burke,  Leonard  J Ill  Watertown 

Burke,  Richard  P II  Newburyport 

Burke,  Walter  V II Brighton 

Burns,  John  J II  Saugus 

Burns,  John  N Ill  East  Boston 

Burns,  Malachi  J II  Dorchester 

Burns,  Paul  F II   Lowell 

Burns,  Richard  F I  Lowell 

Burns,  Robert  J.,  Jr I  West  Newton 

Burns,  Thomas  P I  Cambridge 

Burns,  William  M Ill  Lowell 

Burr,  Harold  B I  Dorchester 

Burrill,  Robert  J Ill  :. Dorchester 

Busconi,  John  J.  ; I Watertown 

Butler,  Charles  C Ill  Wakefield 

Butler,  Joseph  L.,  Jr II  So.  Boston 

Butters,  Frank  L Ill Dorchester 

Buxton,  Edward  F.  J I  Cambridge 

Cadigan,  James  C I  Dorchester 

Cadigan,  James  L I  Dorchester 

Cady,  Edward  T II  So.  Boston 

Cahalan,  Joseph  M I   Dorchester 

Cahalane,  Vincent  P I   Jamaica  Plain 

Cahijj,  Francis  A ...J  Mattapan 

Cahi  11,  James  E TI Brookline 

Cahill,  John  G II  Lynn 

Cahill,  Robert  F    IV  Wellesley  Hills 

Ca  ahan,  Albert  G    ..H  Roslindale 

Callahan,  Charles  H H  Maiden 

Callahan,  John  D i...I..ZIZZZZZZI  "Dorchester 

Callahan,  John,  F. m Brockton 

Callahan,  Robert  D ..H , Stoneham 

Cameron,  Arthur  H ...j Roxbury 

Cameron,  Edward  F ZlZZ!!ZZZZZ' Januura    Plain 

Campbell,  Paul  W    Ill Dorchester 

Lanavan,  Richard  F II Dorchester 

Canney,  John  J.,  Jr II ZZZZZZ   Cambridge 

Caphce,  Leo  D I Rockland 

Capuano,  Andrew  I Somerville 

Carey,  trancis  J _II Natick 

Carey,  Martin  F II Dorchester 

^ey,  Merle  L.    I Marlboro 

Carey,  William  A.,  Jr Ill Quincy 

Carlow    Arthur  W       H Brookline 

Carmody,  Frederick  P Ill Roxbury 

Caroselli,   Carl  J Ill Everett 

Carr,  Harold  M HI  Allston 

Carroll,  James P I ZZZZZ"SomervilIe 

Carroll,  John  J H L 
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Carroll,  John  P IV Medford 

Carroll,  Herbert  F IV Milton 

Carroll,  Joseph  V I Brighton 

Carter,  Kenneth  J .-...HI Revere 

Carter,  Kenneth  J Ill Revere 

Carty,  John  J II Jamaica   Plain 

Casey,  James  D .II Brookline 

Casey,  James  J.,  Jr Ill Cambridge 

Casey,  Joseph  H I Lynn 

Casey,  Paul  V ....I Abington 

Casey,  Richard  F ....I Cambridge 

Cash,  Robert  E Ill Hyannis 

Cassidy,  Daniel  H II..: Dorchester 

Castelli,  John  P ..II Lexington 

Cataldo,  Anthony  H Ill Boston 

Catenacci,  Francis  J ....I Jamaica   Plain 

Cavan,  Edward  J Ill Haverhill 

Cavan,  John  F I. 'Haverhill 

Cavanaugh,  Gail  M t Ill Brighton 

Cavanaugh,  Leo  P II Medford 

Cedrone,  Joseph  F I Brighton 

Chamberlain,  Robert  E IV West  Roxbury 

Chandler,  Lawrence  H Ill „ Somerville 

Chansky,  Daniel I Roxbury 

Chavanne,  J.  Paul  II Brookline 

Chernack,  Herbert  L ...I Roxbury 

Chiampa,  Benjamin  L I Brighton 

Chiarini,  Henry  J II East  Boston 

Christian,  Ernest  J I Boston 

Ciampa,  Arthur  Ill Winthrop 

Clancy,  Edward  B Ill Brockton 

Clarke,  Joseph  A IV Jamaica    Plain 

Geary,  Charles  W I Jamaica  Plain 

Clifford,  Donald  G I Roslindale 

Clifford,  William  J II Milford 

Clinton,  George  F II , East  Braintree 

Clougherty,  Joseph  T IV South  Boston 

Coakley,  John  O Ill Norwood 

Coan,  Edmund  J I Roslindale 

Cochran,  Charles  R IV Roxbury 

Cohen,  Robert  J I Canton 

Coleman.  Gerard  J II Medford 

Collins,  John  F IV , Haverhill 

Collins,  John  W II Salem 

Collins,  Joseph  P II Somerville 

Collins,  William  J TV Newton    Centre 

Colpoys,  William  P.,  Jr IV Dorchester 

Comerford,  James  F.,  Jr I West  Medford 

Condon,  James  J II Roslindale 

Condon,    Robert    V IV Roslindale 

Condon,  William  J I West  Newton 

Coner,  Richard  J I Dorchester 

Conley,  Arthur  C Ill Somerville 

Conley,  John  P I Cambridge 

Conlin,  William  J II Somerville 

Conlon,  John  J II Brighton 

Conlon,  Joseph   F II Roxbury 
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Connaughton,  Walter  B Ill Brighton 

Connelly,  Albert  J -II Dorchester 

Connelly,  David  W I Brighton 

Connelly,  Francis  W I Roxbury 

Connelly,  James  E I Reading 

Connelly,  John  J IV Reading 

Connelly,  Thomas  J I Brookline 

Connolly,  Bernard  J II Melrose 

Connolly,  Edward  J I Peabody 

Connolly,  Henry  H Ill Beverly  Farms 

Connolly,  John  J I Lynn 

Connolly,  John  J II Chelsea 

Connolly,  John  P -II Cambridge 

Connolly,  Robert  -II Jamaica  Plain 

Connor,  Arthur  F —I Beverly 

Connor,  Drury  I IV Lawrence 

Connor,  Thomas  J Ill Cambridge 

Connors,  Francis  X IV Dorchester 

Connors,  James  F IV jEast  Dedham 

Converse,  John  G —I Quincy 

Coogan,  George  J IV Everett 

Coppens,  Francis  X ..II Dorchester 

Corbett,  Francis  J -II West  Roxbury 

Corbett,  John  W.,  Jr Ill Jamaica  Plain 

Corcoran,  Thomas  G II South  Boston 

Corkery,  Joseph  J Ill Wollaston 

Corrigan,  Edward  S II Jamaica   Plain 

Corrigan,  James  P I Maiden 

Corwin,  Francis  M.  S —I Somerville 

Cosgrove,  James  A ..II Quincy 

Cosgrove,  Joseph  E IV Maiden 

Cosgrove,  Thomas  F -II Maiden 

Costello,  Francis  J ....I West   Newton 

Costello,  Francis  J -II Belmont 

Costello,  John  J ....I North  Andover 

Costello,  Philip  A IV North   Andover 

Costello,  William  F Ill Mattapan 

Cote,  George  L ....I Norwood 

Cotoulas,  Constantino  D -I Boston 

Coughlin,  Gerard  T ....I West  Roxbury 

Coughlin,  John  F .II Cambridge 

Coughlin,  John  F II Dorchester 

Coughlin,  Paul  J Ill ,    Roslindale 

Coulter,  John  F II Roslindale 

Cournoyer,  Randyl  P IV East   Jaffrey,    N.    H. 

Courtney,  Daniel  C IV Maiden 

Covelle,  Anthony  J II Everett 

Coveney,  Leo  J „.JII Z."."""*Hyde  Park 

Cox,  Arthur  L    II Roxbury 

Coye,  Herbert  J I Melrose 

Coyne,  Raymond  G I Arlington 

Craig,  Vincent  L H :;; Nahant 

Creed,  Joseph  M II Brookline 

Cnmmings,  John  D Ill Somerville 

Cronin,  Eugene  S.,  Jr Ill Jamaica    Plain 

Cronin,  John  A Ill South    Boston 

Cronin,  John  A IV Boston 
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Cronin,  John  E.,  Jr I Arlington 

Cronin,  John  J Ill  South  Boston 

Cronin,  Warren  T II Roxbury 

Crowell,  John  A II Beverly 

Crowley,  Edwin  J Ill East   Boston 

Crowley,  Frank  P.,  Jr Ill Cambridge 

Crowley,  Herbert  J Ill Allston 

Crowley,  John  D I Brookline 

Crowley,  John  D I Cambridge 

Crowley,  John  T I Woburn 

Crowley,  Lester  C .Ill Brighton 

Crowley,  Timothy  J I Charlestown 

Crowley,  Vincent  M II Dorchester 

Crowley,  William  I Brighton 

Crowninshield,  Vincent  F Ill Taunton 

Cruise,  Edward  J HI : Quincy 

Cruise,  Richard  J HI Salem 

Cuddy,  Francis  X I....' Boston 

Cuff,  James  B I Roxbury 

Cummings,  Richard  P I Milton 

Cunniff,  Paul  J -II Jamaica  Plain 

Cunning,  George  D HI Medford 

Cunningham,  Alfred  T ..II „ West  Roxbury 

Curnane,  Richard  J ..-I Everett 

Curran,  Francis  M IV Waltham 

Curran,  Paul  V IV Lexington 

Curran,  Richard  F , I Charlestown 

Curtin,  George  E Ill Cambridge 

Curtis,  James  T Ill Cambridge 

Curtis,  Robert  E II Dorchester 

Dacey,  Joseph  E IV Arlington 

Dacey,  Ralph  G I Braintree 

Dacey,  Timothy  J ....I Newton 

Dailey,  James  W II Watertown 

Daley,  John  T IV Roslindale 

Dalton,  James  H IV Somerville 

Dalton,  Leonard  A I Winthrop 

Dalton,  Mark  J IV Cambridge 

Daly,  Charles  P Ill Natick 

Daly,  Francis  V IV Stoughton 

Daly,  John  B Ill Salem 

Daly,  John  J Ill Dorchester 

Damon,  Leonard  L IV North   Cohasset 

D'Amore,  Anthony  B IV Boston 

Dargin,  John  F II Dorchester 

Davis,  James  E II Dorchester 

Davis,  Joseph  F IV Brighton 

Davis,  Saul  P I Dorchester 

Deacon,  Joseph  G IV South  Boston 

Dean,  Henry  A II Brookline 

De  Gregorio,  Fred  T „..I Roxbury 

Delahoyde,  Louis  J IV Dorchester 

Delaney,  Joseph  F IV Brighton 

Delear,  Frank  J IV North    Quincv 

Delli  Colli,  Peter HI Somerville 

De  Marco,  Allan  V II Springfield 
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Dembrowski,  Waldo  .*. Ill Roxbury 

Dempsey,  James  E II Somerville 

Dempsey,  Joseph  P IV Norwood 

Depass,  Louis  J I Watertown 

Dergay,  Nicholas  J Ill Cambridge 

Dermody,  Francis  J.,  Jr II Dorchester 

DeRugeis,  Victor  E Ill Maiden 

Deshon,  George  W I Swampscott 

Desmond,  Henry  T I Milton 

Destefano,  Francis  T II West  Roxbury 

Devine,  George  G Ill West  Roxbury 

Devine,  Kenneth  J I Somerville 

Devlin,  George  J I Somerville 

Devlin,  Paul  I Quincy 

Dill,  Edward  J Ill Rockland 

Dillon,  Henry  L II West    Roxbury 

Dillon,  Richard  F Ill Cambridge 

Di  Masi,  Raschal  J IV Boston 

Di  Mattia,  Angelo  A Ill Boston 

Di  Napoli,  John  F IV Woburn 

Di  Natale,  Anthony  J II Belmont 

Dinneen,  James  F Ill Medford 

Di  Pietro,  Joseph  M I Hyde  Park 

Doherty,  James  D Ill Andover 

Doherty,  James  J.,  Jr I Dorchester 

Doherty,  James  R II Newtonville 

Doherty,  William  A TJT Dorchester 

Dolan,  Charles  J JV Winchester 

Dolan,  Thomas  F.  A I Jamaica   Plain 

Dolphin,  Mark  A Ill Lowell 

Dominick,  Andrew  A Ill Manchester,  N.  H. 

Donaher,  Paul  J II Roxbury 

Donahue,  John  F Ill Arlington 

Donahue,  John  W Ill Winchester 

Donelan,  Charles  A TT Roxbury 

Donelan,  John  F Ill Roxbury 

Donovan,  Daniel  F I South  Boston 

Donovan,  Daniel  F II West    Roxbury 

Donovan,  Eugene  H I Cambridge 

Donovan,  Fred  J I South  Boston 

Donovan,  James  J II Jamaica   Plain 

Donovan,  John  D I Peabody 

Donovan,  John  F I Chelsea 

Donovan,  John  J I Jamaica   Plain 

Donovan,  Thomas  F I Concord,  N.  H. 

Donovan,  William  C II Cambridge 

Donovan,  William  F.,  Jr II Cambridge 

Donovan.  William  L I Jamaica   Plain 

Dooley,  Dennis  L IV Roxbury 

Doonan,  Robert  R IV Maiden 

r>orr,  Eugene  H II Roslindale 

Dorsey,  Thomas  F Ill Roxbury 

Douglas,  Tohn  A II Boston 

Downes,  Joseph  W II South    Boston 

Downey,  John  J IV Medford 

Downs,  Leo  C II Readville 

Doyle,  Francis  X I Jamaica  Plain 
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Doyle,  Jeremiah  W II Newburyport 

Doyle,  Joseph  P I Newburyport 

Doyle,  Philip  F Ill Newton 

Dray,  Arthur  R I Hyde    Park 

Driscoll,  Edward  F ...IV Woburn 

Driscoll,  John  J Ill Watertown 

Driscoll,  John  V I Dorchester 

Driscoll,  Stanley  J Ill Brookline 

Driscoll,  Walter  G II Brighton 

Dromey,  John  A II Roxbury 

Droney,  James  F [II Lowell 

Drummey,  Edward  J Ill Norwood 

Duane,  William  R II Waltham 

Dufault,  Omer  L Ill Wakefield 

Duffy,  John  M.,  Jr II Wellesley 

Duffy,  Thomas  A IV Wellesley 

Duggan,  Robert  B I Maynard 

Dumas,  John  H ..II..... Lynn 

Dunfey,  Vincent  F Ill Brighton 

Dunigan,  Paul  F I Dorchester 

Dunn,  James  T Ill Lawrence 

Dunn,  Sidney,  Jr IV Dorchester 

Dupras,  Emerice  J I Atkinson,    N.    H. 

Durant,  Joseph  F I Somerville 

Durkin,  Arthur  E Ill ?    Roxbury 

Durst,  Frank  J.,  Jr Ill Mattapan 

Dwyer,  John  J II Dorchester 

Dwyer,  Joseph  J : IV Lawrence 

Dwyer,  Joseph  P II Medford 

Dwyer,  William  J I Boston 

Eccles,  William  F Ill Hingham 

Egan,  Walter  E ....Ill Lawrence 

Ellis,  William  J IV Brighton 

Erickson,  Nelson  F.,  Jr I Cambridge 

Esposito,  Vincent  R IV Boston 

Everard,  George  F II South  Boston 

Fabian,  Frederick  E II Cambridge 

Fahey,  John  E ..IV Medford 

Fallon,  Charles  G Ill Quincy 

Fallon,  Francis  G II Hvde   Park 

Fallon,  Francis  H I Cambridge 

Fallon,  George  W I Quincy 

Fallon,  Joseph  A I Hvde    Park 

Fallon,  Joseph  M I Dorchester 

Faria,  Joseph  D II East    Mansfield 

Farrell,  George  J I Brighton 

Farrell,  Paul  V.,  Jr II Allston 

Farrington,  Charles  A I Brighton 

Farrington,  John  J II Milton 

Fay,  James  W I Atlantic 

Fay,  Thomas  J II Roslindale 

Fay,  Warren  G. IV Brighton 

Fayne,  Edward  J Ill Maiden 

Fee,  Robert  T I Wolla'ston 
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Feeley,  Thomas  S II Maiden 

Feeney,  Francis  R Ill Framingham 

Fenaux,  Louis  E.  F r. II Lynn 

Fenlon,  William  J IV Brighton 

Ferdenzi,  Atilio  F Ill Ashland 

Ferguson,  Casper  A Ill .". Roxbury 

Ferrari,  Edwin  G II Roslindale 

Ferrarone,  Edward  J I Jamaica  Plain 

Fiekers,  Francis  A Ill North  Cambridge 

Finan,  William  D II Jamaica    Plain 

Fine,  Israel  D I Maiden 

Finn,  George  R IV Milton 

Finnegan,  Francis  X II Dorchester 

Finnegan,  Robert  F Ill Brighton 

Finnegan,  Robert  J II Belmont 

Finnerty,  John  F II Dorchester 

Fiore,  Albert  T I Belmont 

Fiorentino,  Domenic  S II East   Boston 

Fitchett,  James  E I South  Boston 

Fitz  Gerald,  Benedict  F II Cambridge 

Fitzgerald,  D.  Raymond ....I Maiden 

Fitzgerald,  Edward  J I Dorchester 

Fitz  Gerald,  James  A II Watertown 

Fitzgerald,  John  A Ill Brighton 

Fitzgerald,  John  F Ill Dorchester 

Fitzgerald,  John  P II South    Weymouth 

Fitz  Gerald,  Joseph  L IV Brighton 

Fitzgerald,  Lawrence  J T Wakefield 

Fitzgerald,  Maurice  E IV Milford 

Fitz  Gerald,  William  H I... Quincy 

Fitzmaurice,  Edward  L IV..." Cambridge 

Fitzpatrick,  Lawrence  J ....I Somerville 

Fitzpatrick,  Raymond  M Ill Southbridge 

Flaherty,  Paul  F IV Woburn 

Flahive,  Albert  C Ill Roxbury 

Flavin,  John  W .• IV Dorchester 

Fleet,  John  P Ill Gloucester 

Fleming,  Joseph  F Ill Dorchester 

Fleming  Robert  J ..II Maiden 

Fleming,  William  R I m    Milton 

Flood,  James  J I Lynn 

Floyd,  Charles  D IV Brighton 

Flynn,  Ambrose  B IV Framingham 

Flynn,  Anthony  P IV Forest   Hills 

Flynn,  George  A I Brighton 

Flynn,  John  G I Salem 

Flynn,  John  J I Waltham 

Flynn,  John  J.,  Jr ,....11 Brookline 

Flynn,  Paul  B I Milton 

Flynn,  William  J T Dorchester 

Foley,  Daniel  P II Cambridge 

Foley,  Earl  S I Hyde  Park 

Foley,  Edward  C I Somerville 

Foley,  Edward  L I Dorchester 

Foley,  Francis  P II South    Boston 

Foley,  John  F Ill Dover 

Foley,  John  I IV Brookline 
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Foley,  Leonard  H.,  Jr I Natick 

Foley,  Mark  R II South   Boston 

Foley,  William  McG Ill Medford 

Folkard,  Albert  M Ill Charlestown 

Foran,  Edward  W IV Mattapan 

Foran,  Walter  J I Salem 

Ford,  Frederick  F Ill Roslindale 

Ford,  William  P I Watertpwn 

Forrest,  John  V IV Somerville 

Forristall,  John  F II , Winthrop 

Fox,  Leo  II Mattapan 

Fox,  Sidney  B Ill Haverhill 

Frasca,  Michael  J Ill Peabody 

Fredenburg,  Robert  H I North  Abington 

Fuce,  Leo  F I South   Boston 

Fulchino,  Albert  R IV Revere 

Fulton,  James  R I Norwood 

Fumaro,  John  J IV Boston 

Furbush,  Edward  A.,  Jr IV Waltharn 

Futransky,  David  L Ill Roxbury 

Gaffey,  Francis  J I Brookline 

Galante,  Arthur  X I Boston 

Gallagher,  Henry  N I Jamaica    Plain 

Gallagher,  John  F I Salem 

Gallagher,  John  F. II Somerville 

Gallagher,  Walter  R ...I Duxbury 

Gallant,  Paul  E Ill Waltharn 

Galligan,  Edward  P IV North   Cambridge 

Gallivan,  Andrew  F * I Dorchester 

Galvin,  Joseph  A I Jamaica   Plain 

Galway,  John  H.,  Jr II Belmont 

Gambino,  Benjamin  J Ill East  Boston 

Gannon,  William  J II Dorchester 

Gaquin,  John  F I Dorchester 

Gaquin,  Thomas  E Ill Dorchester 

Gardner,  Thomas  G IV Chestnut  Hill 

Garrahan,  Joseph  J Ill Framingham 

Garrity,  Charles  P Ill Worcester 

Garrity,  Frederic  J IV Brighton 

Gartland,  Henry  J IV Allston 

Gasman,  Jacob  I Roxbury 

Gately,  Henry  F ...J Lynn 

Gately,  John  P II Dorchester 

Gately,  John  P.,  Jr TI : Cambridge 

Gately,  Thomas  F JI Watertown 

Gaughran,  Paul  X IV Dorchester 

Gavin,  John  W II .' Dorchester 

Gavin,  Martin  W I Jamaica    Plain 

Gearin,  Paul  F II Dorchester 

Geary,  John  V IV South   Boston 

Gibbons,  Alan  R .TT Revere 

Gibbons,  James  V IV Revere 

Gibbons,  Robert  L TTT Canton 

Gilbert,  Joshua  M Ill Roxburv 

Gilcreast,  James  E IV Lowell 
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Gildea,  James  A Ill Watertown 

Gill,  Richard  M II East  Boston 

Gilligan,  James  F I Allston 

Gilman,  Oscoe  E Ill Brighton 

Gintofr,  Fella  F I Claremont,  N.  H. 

Giroux,  Paul  N Ill Somerville 

Gleason,  John  J Ill Brookline 

Gleason,  Robert  E I Natick 

Glennon,  Thomas  J I Somerville 

Glennon,  William  G I Arlington 

Glynn,  Arthur  L II Roxbury 

Glynn,  Francis  T II Jamaica    Plain 

Glynn,  John  J II Jamaica    Plain 

Glynn,  Theodore  A.,  Jr Ill Roxbury 

Golden,  William  R. I Everett 

Goode,  Francis  I ..II Jamaica   Plain 

Goodman,  John  E ...I.. Roslindale 

Goodwin,  George  M IV Roslindale 

Gordon,  Brenton  S IV Natick 

Gorgone,  Frederick  A.,  Jr Ill Watertown 

Gorman,  Edward  J IV Brockton 

Gorman,  Michael  F II Brookline 

Gorman,  William  P II Winthrop 

Gormley,  Joseph  L Ill Somerville 

Gormley,  Thomas  P.,  Jr II Roxbury 

Grace,  Joseph  E II Arlington 

Grady,  Walter  H '. I Marlboro 

Graham,  Stephen  J Ill Jamaica  Plain 

Grainger,  Henry  B I Roslindale 

Graney,  John  F II East    Walpole 

Gray,  George  B ..I Hyde  Park 

Green,  Nathan  II Maiden 

Greene,  Thomas  F 11 Dorchester 

Grendal,  Michael  F Ill South  Boston 

Griffin,  Austin  M Ill Somerville 

Griffin,  Daniel  J I Cambridge 

Griffin,  Robert  T I Somerville 

Grimes,  Arthur  J.,  Jr II Gloucester 

Groden,  Joseph  A I Cambridge 

Grygiel,  Joseph  S II Nashua,  N.  H. 

Guarante,  Amos  J '. Ill : Medford 

Guarcello,  Russell  V I Quincy 

Guide,  Thomas  J II Beachmont 

Guinea,  Thomas  F II West    Bridgewater 

Guthrie,  Edward  M I West    Somerville 

Guthrie,  John  F II Cambridge 

Hacking,   Charles  E I Stoneham 

Hafferty,  Joseph  A II Everett 

Haggerty,  John  F IV Framingham 

Haley,  Charles  H IV Marblehead 

Hall,  Edward  B I North    Quincy 

Hamilton,  Walter  A.,  Jr Ill Lynn 

Hammond,  Joseph  A I Salem 

Hancock,  John  A I Roxbury 

Hanley,  Martin  J II West    Roxburv 
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Hanlon,  James  P I Dorchester 

Hannigan,  Francis  J II Dorchester 

Hannon,  William  P I Roxbury 

Haralambopoulos,   Nicholas  D I , Haverhill 

Harrigan,  Philip  J Ill Medford 

Harrington,  Gerald  C II Arlington 

Harrington,  Lawrence  A I Cambridge 

Harrington,  Robert  J II Dorchester 
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Stapleton,  Francis  G II West  Roxbury 

Stenholm,  Eric  J Ill West  Roxbury 

Stock,  William  E IV Dorchester 

Stokes,   Byron  C Ill Lynnfield 

St.   Onge,  Richard  F I Belmont 

St.  Pierre,  Joseph  R IV Cambridge 

Straccia,  Frank  A I Everett 

Sullivan,  Albert  J ..Ill South  Boston 

Sullivan,  Arthur  P I South  Braintree 

Sullivan,  Daniel  J Ill Charlestown 

Sullivan,  Donel  R IV Brookline 

Sullivan,  Ernest  C I Lowell 

Sullivan,  Francis  E II Jamaica  Plain 

Sullivan,  James  H II Cambridge 

Sullivan,'  James  L I Revere 

Sullivan,  John  H.,  Jr ....I Newton 

Sullivan,  John  J II Allston 

Sullivan,  John  L I Groton,  Conn. 

Sullivan,  John  S.  B I Belmont 

Sullivan,  Kevin  J II Brighton 

Sullivan,  Marcus  H IV Brighton 

Sullivan,  Michael  D II Brighton 

Sullivan,  Michael  H Ill •. Hyde  Park 

Sullivan,  Paul  R II Dorchester 

Sullivan,  Paul  T IV Watertown 

Sullivan,  Philip  B Ill Haverhill 

Sullivan,  Robert  E IV South  Weymouth 

Sullivan,  Robert  E Ill Dorchester 
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O'Leary,   James   M II South  Boston 

O'Leary,  James  P II West  Roxbury 

O'Malley,    Francis   A I South  Boston 

O'Malley,   Francis  E I Framingham 

O'Malley,  John  F Ill South  Boston 

O'Malley,  John  J.  ...-. II Cambridge 

O'Neil,    Bernard   J.,   Jr Ill Dorchester 

O'Neill,  Arthur  J I Dorchester 

O'Neill,  Arthur  J II Mattapan 

O'Neill,   John   T II West  Somerville 

O'Neill,   Louis  J Ill Sherborn 

O'Neill,  Thomas  P IV Cambridge 

O'Riordan,  Charles   P I Somerville 

O'Toole,  John  A I Dorchester 

Owens,  Cornelius  W IV Roxbury 

Paget,   John   F IV Brighton 

Pagliuca,  Gennaro  G.,  J ..IV Everett 

Palano,  Joseph   A I Boston 

Palder,    Jacob I , Roxbury 

Palermo,   Joseph    S I Medford 

Palladino,    Alfonso    G I Dorchester 

Palombo,    Thomas    R I Somerville 

Pandolfino,  Joseph  I Boston 

Panetta,  John  F ...I Dorchester 

Partridge,  Paul  E Ill Roslindale 

Patrick,   James   A I Newton 

Patten,  William  J I .'. Chelsea 

Pendergast,  John  I Ill Norwood 

Penell,  Joseph   C II Natick 

Perrault,  Raymond  S II Brighton 

Perry,   Philip    P II South  Boston 

Petkus,  John  A I Brockton 

Peyton,  John  T I Jamaica   Plain 

Phalan,  John   L Ill Medford 

Phelan,   Edward   F I Lawrence 

Phillips,  Edward  J Ill Allston 

Pike,  John  H Ill Arlington 

Pilote,  Norman  R I Whitman 

Piscia,  Charles  P I Dorchester 

Pitaro,  Mimie  B II Brockton 

Pookatch,  Morris   IV Roxbury 

Portnoy,   Irving   M I Dorchester 

Potenza,  Robert  A IV Medway 

Powell,  Paul  L . I Maiden 

Power,  Edward  J Ill Cambridge 

Power  Joseph  G II Roxbury 

Power,  Paul  V II Dorchester 

Power,  Robert  D IV Dorchester 

Powers,  Albert  J IV Cambridge 

Powers,  John  A I South  Boston 

Powers,  Joseph  H II Cambridge 

Powers,  Robert  K I Brockton 

Pratola,  Daniel  J... Ill Wakefield 

Prior,  William  B II Chestnut  Hill 

Provenzano,  Rosario  W IV Boston 
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Provasoli,  Robert  D Ill Marlboro 

Pszenny,  Alexander  Ill Salem 

Queally,  John  J II Maiden 

Queeney,  Warren  J II Dorchester 


Qu 
Qu 
Qu 
Qu 
Qu 
Qu 
Qu 
Qu 
Qu 
Qu 


gley,   Charles  J Ill Woburn 

gley,  James   G Ill Lowell 

lty,  Joseph  F.,  Jr I Jamaica  Plain 

nn,  Edmund  P I Medford 

nn,  John  P II Dorchester 

nn,  Joseph  L.,  Jr Ill Medford 

nn,  Philip  I Weston 

nn,  Thomas  F I Somerville 

rk,  John  M Ill Newton 

rk,  William  L I Lynn 


Raffoni,  Andrew  A I....: Roslindale 

Ramsey,  Robert  H I...... Somerville 

Ranieri,  Joseph  J IV Cambridge 

Rayne,  Robert  L I Watertown 

Ready,  Timothy  F IV Cambridge 

Reardon,  James  W I East  Milton 

Redding,  James  F II Lowell 

Redmond,  Alfred  T I Everett 

Regan,  James  D II Watertown 

Regan,  Joseph  F ..I Brockton 

Reilly,  John  P Ill Roxbury 

Reinhalter,  George  A II Quincy 

Ricciuti,  James  J I Quincy 

Rich,  Francis  W I RoxDury 

Richard,  Alderic  W I Taunton 

Richards,  Joseph  M Ill Brighton 

Richardson,  Charles  J IV Boston 

Richmond,  William Ill Maiden 

Riley,  Edward  P I Medford 

Riley,  Lawrence  J IV Roxbury 

Rinaldi,  John  F II Boston 

Riordan,    John    J IV Roxbury 

Roche,    David    P IV Dorchester 

Roche,  Frederick  W IV Dorchester 

Roche,  John  F.,  Jr IV West  Roxburv 

Roche,  John   S IV Milford 

Roche,   Robert  M II West  Roxbury 

Roddy,  John  J I Brighton 

Roddy,  Thomas   M I Roxbury 

Rogers,  John  J I Belmont 

Rooney,  Edward  J I Dorchester 

Rooney,  Herbert  L I Cambridge 

Rooney,  Paul  J Ill Medford 

Roscio,  Mario  J II Cambridge 

Rosen,  Alfred  H IV Mattapan 

Rossi,  Domenico  I Lawrence 

Roughan,  Charles  M.,  Jr II Lowell 

Runci,  Joseph  M II Roslindale 

Russell,  Gerald  F I Georgiaville.  R.  I. 

Russell,  Robert  B Ill Roxburv 
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Sullivan,  Thomas  A.  Ill Brighton 

Sullivan,  Thomas  J I Jamaica  Plain 

Sullivan,  Timothy  F Ill Brockton 

Sullivan,  Thomas  R I Lowell 

Sullivan,  Walter  J I Somerville 

Sullivan,  Walter  M I Somerville 

Sullivan,  William  F Ill South  Boston 

Sullivan,  William  H.,  Jr Ill ■••• Belmont 

Supple,  Edward  A.,  Jr II Boston 

Swan,  Louis   E II Dorchester 

Sweeney,  Arthur  F II Chelsea 

Sweeney,  Burchill  T Ill Scituate 

Sweeney,  George  V IV Peabody 

Sweeney,  Paul  H II Lowell 

Sweeney,  Paul  J Ill Watertown 

Swift,  John  E I Milford 

Sylvester,  David  A II South  Boston 

Taddeo,  Alfred  R.  N Ill Everett 

Talaber,  Frank  A I Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  William  I II : Natick 

Teletchea,  Joseph  L I Watertown 

Tenney,  Allan  G I Newton  Centre 

Terry,  John  J IV North   Cambridge 

Thayer,  Carl  J.,  Jr IV Salem 

Thomas,  William  H Ill Watertown 

Thompson,  Philip  J I Dorchester 

Timmins,  Edward  A I South  Boston 

Tobey,   Myer   Ill Roxbury 

Tobin,  Thomas  J I Roslindale 

Toomey,  David  F I Greenfield 

Toomey,  Daniel  P Ill Brighton 

Toomey,  Edward  W II Cambridge 

Toomey,  Francis  L II Jamaica   Plain 

Tortolini,  Albert  Ill Brookline 

Toscano,  Rosario  C II Boston 

Tosney,  John  J.,  Jr IV East  Boston 

Tracy,  Philip  A IV Roxbury 

Trainor,   Philip   M I Lynn 

Trainor,  William  B Ill Waltham 

Travers,  John  V I Roslindale 

Travers,  Thomas  J I Roslindale 

Trudell,  George  T IV Milford 

True,  Thomas  F.,  Jr II Dorchester 

Troy,  Jerome  P I Rockland 

Trum,  Richard  L Ill Natick 

Tubelis,  Bronis  A II Montello 

Tully,  Bernard  E I Dedham 

Tuohy,  Lawrence  M Ill Brighton 

Turnan,  Thomas  F I Dorchester 

Tuscher,  Joseph  F I Brighton 

Twigg,  Edward  J I Brighton 

Tyrrell,  Frederick  G I Salem 

Underwood,  Raymond  E I Winchester 
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Vaas,  Ignatius  J Ill Newton  Centre 

Valade,  Henri  L.  J I Roxbury 

Valade,  William  J Ill Roxbury 

Varley,  Edward  J Concord 

Vaughn,  Charles  H.,  Jr I Hudson 

Vaughan,  Thomas  J Ill Dorchester 

Vaughan,  William  J I Dorchester 

Veracka,   Peter  G Ill South  Boston 

Verde,  Aldo  G Ill Dorchester 

Vetrone,  Vincent  J I New  Haven,  Conn. 

Vincent,  Cyril  F Ill Concord,  N.  H. 

Vozzella,  Harry  W Franklin 

Wagenbach,  William  F.,  Jr I Lawrence 

Wall,  Thomas  H Ill Roslindale 

Walsh,  David  I I Maiden 

Walsh,  Frederick  M II Hyde  Park 

Walsh,  Joseph  A Ill Brookline 

Walsh,  Thomas  J IV Hamilton 

Walsh,  William  H II Jamaica  Plain 

Ward,  John  L Ill Beverly 

Weafer,  Edward  J I Dorchester 

Weisenberger,  Bernard  X II : Jamaica  Plain 

Welch,  Robert  F IV Arlington 

Wenners,  Vincent  A IV South  Boston 

Whelton,  Joseph  M Ill Dorchester 

White,  George  S IV Mattapoisett 

White,  Thomas  A Ill Norwood 

White,  Thomas  A Ill Jamaica  Plain 

Whittaker,  George  N t..I West  Roxbury 

Williams,  John  J II Brockton 

Williamson,  Anthony  P II South   Boston 

Witham,  Stephen  A ..Ill Brookline 

Worth,  Ralph  R I Maiden 

Yacovitch,  Nicholas  IV Peabody 

Yenulevich,  Vincent  W II South  Boston 

Zafran,  William  J I Maiden 

Zaitz,  Dimitri  N Ill Boston 

Zeimetz,  Francis  G I Brighton 

Zibbell,  Joseph  IV , Mattapan 

Ziniti,  Charles  F.,  Jr Ill Dorchester 

Zuromskis,  John  D IV South  Boston 


